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Art. I.~1. Gem alofiiatl account of the Kulins, by Dhrubunanda 
J//.S7Y/, Sanscrit, unpublished. 

"2. I{iifa-sura-sindhu, by Jiayhu7ia7tdau Tarhabdyisk, Sa7iscrit^ 
unpublished. 

3. Muhhuti-huhi-varnand, Sttnscrit^ unpublished. 

4. A llisttu'icid Fray men Sansc7'it verse ^ unpublished. 
o. Saukarnudd, by Jlhriyurdnia^ Sttnscrit, unpublished, 

a. Kufdidlir .ihhishdmpa^ itr the 7naIediction of Kankdliy by l{u77f 
(It under Turlidlanhdr. — Rfftnahar iVr’.v.s\ Calcutta, 

IIiiRMiuTARY distiiiclioiis of trilifs and rlassos appear to have 
prevailed in India IVoni very reiiiole ri!n(*s, 1'lic llindiis, with 
flieir usual huidiie'^s for all Hrahiuinieal ordinance's pretend 
that tlieir four-fold division of east<‘s was coilval with the 
creation. Tin* pretension, ridiculous and futile as it is, proves, 
however, the antiijuity of the institution ; and as the ehissifica* 
tion corresponds to a considerable extent with the Egyptian 
mode of dislril)ulini>- oHices and occupations, it is probable 
that an <‘arly intercourse existed betwc'en those two nations, 
especially since voyai^es by sea W('re not of yore forbidden to 
the* Jlindus. '.riiert' is no extravagance in the supposition, 
that the route which the Ihrenice^ the Scsostris, th(‘ (Heopatin^ 
tin* I'irtoria, the Aidntr, &c., are now taking every month with 
the overhind mails from and to Bombay, ha<l, centuries jiast, 
been markeil by Hindu vessels tradiii;*' on the Bed Sea, and 
that these merchantmen had iuijiorted or exported many of 
the existin;j: law> of cast(»s and tribes. 

Among the Hindus, as anioiig the Egyptians, the priests 
oc(*upied the Jirst rank in society, and naturally commanded 
the vc'iieration due to the guardians of religion and learning. 
The warriors and the merchants, who were entrusted with the 
preservafion ot the country and the supply of the comforts and 
necessities of life, enjoyed the seco7id and third places in the 
commonwealth, while the Sudra.s, or slave.$, destined for the 
VOL. a. H 
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service of the others, filled the fourth and last grade. The first 
three orders were distinguished by the appellation of the twice- 
born^ and were invested with the sacred cord as the badge of 
their rcffcneration ; the last were doomed to occupy tlie same 
position in India that was allotted to the slaves in the Grecian 
re])ublics. 

Disparities of rank and station are inseparable from human 
society, and the Hindu legislators, in causing this quadruple 
division, acted upon the principle that was observed by states- 
men all over tne w’orld. The satraps of the Magian and 
Sa))ian countries, tlic free-born citizens of the Grecian states, 
the priests and warriors of Kgypt, the patricians and plebeians 
of Koine, and the peers, grandees, segniors, ameers, &c., in 
other (|uarters, arc evidences of conventional distinctions main- 
tained by all nations. Some have everywhere endeavoured to 
rise above others. Even the most deniocratical states have 
not been free from aristocratic distinctions and infinences. The 
vast majority of the human sjiecies has always submitted to 
the authority of tlu; few that have exalted themselves above 
tin* c(unmon level ; and these have invariably improved every 
opiiortunity of self-aggrandiseinenl. It was not Nimrod alone, 
thougli he was the first on record, that began to bo mif/hty ov 
the earth, Jf any have since followed the “ mighty hunter’s” 
example by struggling for superiority over their brethren, 

"J’hese distinctions havc», how'cver, ])rovcd in India sad engines 
of corruption and huinau degradation. They have been con- 
suhu’cd, not as nier(» civil enactments intended for the wx‘11- 
IxMug of society, and so capable of alteration and improvement, 
according to tin; mutations of limes and circumstances, but as 
an integral jauMiou of the Hrahminical theology itself, alleged 
to have been ordained by God from tin? very beginning of the 
world, and therefore superior to modification and change. 
The different tribes are religiously enjoined to keep separate 
from one another, and to abstain on peril of their souls from 
intruding info each other's ju’ofessions. In their anxiety to 

i ilace their own <liguity upon the firmest footing, the Hindu 
egislators did not stop to consider or dejdore the magnitude 
of the evils th(\y were ]»reparing for tlieir country, or the hard- 
ness of the yoke they were imposing on millions of their spe- 
cies. The iu)blest families might deteriorate, and the meanest 
tribe uiight ameliorate itself, in process of time. Hereditary 
priests, warriors, mechanics and menial labourers might, by 
the vicissitudes of life, be all incapacitated in the course of a 
few centuries for their respective occupations, and yet be 
adapted for other duties ; and if the country could not reap 
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ilom, scarcely fails to associate itself Avith some evil conse- 
quences or other. It is truly amiable in )>rince to reduce 
himself iii society to the levtd of his siibjeets, and ensxai^e 
himself actively in rei^nhitiiiy: conventional rules and huvs. 
A danger, lionever, there? is, lest by too faniiliiir and close 
contact nith tliose whom he ouj^Iit b) coininand and protect, 
and by loo busily oilicialiii;; in matters on which he had better 
be inditfereiil, he may contract invidious j)rejndiees and form 
partialities, eah*ulat<‘d rather to expose the iiifinnities ol the 
man than exhilut tin* inajesty of the .sovorei^ui. Notwilh- 
'^taiidiii!;:; his otlier virlues, he betrayed himself oceasionally 
into levities ami ])artizan>Iii)>s unworthy of a crowned head. 
The j)etty squabldcs iuti> which he was involuntarilv led with 
«*eitain of his own subjects, and tlie iinworlliy arts lie employed 
to dt'press the Ihtnkrr caste, have (Uitailed (‘verlastiiii^ infamy 
n|M>ii his naim*. 'J'he tribe of whicli many of the Sntls, Mul~ 
ifr/xs, D/iifrs, Dn/s, 7)Nfts\ A^/df/s^ iS:e., of the present day are 
memhers, and wliich appears to have sprinij;’ in a pure or 
mixed way from the last of the three tiriev-hont orders of 
ancient institution, owt^s its existini^- d(\nTadatlon in Ifindu 
soci»‘ty to tli(‘ ij^nolih* vtui^’eanec* of IhillaL This may pro- 
bably b(‘ one reason for wlii<‘li tlie Jhtnhrrs in a laxly siibse- 
ipn.Mitly emln'masl llie iloetriues ii»euleat('il by ChaiUimja^ and 
aeknowledi't‘d tlie spiritual pupillaue of the iJoslintfvva as the 
lineal descemhiiits of NitjffnHutdu, The system in(roduce<l Ijy 
CiwitiDuja and the se(’tari(‘s to whieh it ji;avo birlli, tofi^etlier 
with the lives and eharacters of its fonmhirs, would present 
very intereslini^ subje(!ts of sp(?enhition to (.’hristian observers 
in the Ivi^^t. 

Hiillal Sen wa-i not a little disln'.ssed to witness the jealousies 
and fends, whicli ilistraeted and disjrraeed the sacerdotal orders 
in his dominiems. The dcseeiidanls of the live colonists from 
Kaiioijj, many of whom had sadly deii^enerated from th(?ir 
fatliers, boasted of their superior attraction, and Ixihavcd th(?m- 
selv(‘s witli jrreat liauglitiiiess to the Supfasuti,'^' or old JJengalee 
Brahmins, des[)islng them as a vulgar and degraded race, and 
insinuating siisjucions on the ]mrily of their origin. To re- 
strain the vain arrogance of the one and to raise the descTving 
members of the other, were necessary to secure peace and en- 
courage virtue. To bring on a general reconciliation between 
parties so prejmlieed against one another, was altogether hope- 
less. For extraordinary evils, extraordinary and almost ano- 

• The oltl Hrahtniiis nf Heriij.'il wr-re not acknnwlndf^ud to be pure descendants of 
the ^at•t■nlotal oa.-'te. They were reckoned into seven hundred families, and were 
therefore called the Saptasati. 
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The most timid or untractahle had probably preferred a wild 
indejumdencc in the thickets of hills and mountain-fastnesses 
to the yoke of more powerful intruders, or to incorporation with 
foreigners whom they could not expel. In the then imperfect 
stiite of navigation, the foreign colonists had perhaps poured 
in by hind from the teeming plains of Hindustan Proper. 

them JJengal must have derived its Hinduism and the 
Sanscrit literatun*. The present language is, in all likelihood, 
a commixture of the original wild dialect with the polished 
vocabulary of the Vedas and Param, Indeed this province 
app(‘ars, on the cinigratiou of new colonists, to have undergone 
siniihir mutations in men and language with its insular mistress 
of tlie west, where the Saxons and Normans amalgamated with 
the Aboriginal savages, though they were the means of driving 
many a wild frcje- spirited horde into inaccessible mountains and 
for(‘sts. 

Hut whatever l)e tiui ]>rohahle truth of these suppositions, 
it is almost undoubted that Bengal did not rise into importance 
so early iis the otlier divisions of Hindustan.* Whether the 
Brahiiiinical tluiology was in any shape known and acknow- 
ledged from the v(n*y commenceinent of its population or not, 
certain it is that the study of Brahminical learning was not long 
oarri(Ml on here with any celebrity or success. Tlie Niiddea 
school, now so famous for its cultivation of the Nyajfn^ov Logic, 
is coidcss(!(lly of modern institution, ^\'hat the state of learning, 
philosophy, and theology, was, in this province, during or pre- 
vious to its couiuTtioii with the JSlaf/adha euij)ire, does not 
clearly appear. TIu' coiitenipt wdth w hich it is still s])okeii of 
ill tin* otiicr divisions of India, and the absence of any tradi- 
tionary or momimental proofs of its pristine glory, is a jire- 
suniptiv(» evi<h?iicc of its primitive insigniHcanco. Under the 
Binhlhist family of tlie Pals, Brahminisiii must naturally have 
hc(ui on the wane, and little as the Sliasters had before been 
studied, they must liave been less so at this period. This is 
evident froin the miserable condition to which the priests had 
been reduced under the Hindu kings that sueceeded the 
Buddhists. Ill the nugii of Adisur, the founder of the Sen or 
the iiietiieal dynasty, the ranks of Brahininisni had not only 
been sailly ilesolatcd, probably owing to the persecution of his 
Bmhlliist predecessors, hut the few that had esoajied this catas- 
trophe were found deplorably ignorant in their sacerdotal 
duties. Brahininisni, it must be remembered, requires its 

• The long list of Uongjil kings contained in tlie Ayem Achury cannot bo 
eritiroly com»ct. How couM so many names be traditionally remembered ! — or if 
the compiler made use of any documentary guides, where are they now ? 
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religious ordinances to be celebrated in Sanscrit, the pretended 
language of the gods, not unlike Koiuanisiu whicli en joins its 
services to be performed in liiitin, the ecclesiastical language 
of the western lathers. In Adisur’s reign, however, scarcely 
one Brahniiii could read or understand the coininoii services of 
their religion — to say nothing of the more solemn rites and 
ceremonies of the Vedas. Of Su^aic Brahmins, Bengal was 
wholly destitute. These priests were held in the highest vene- 
ration, because of their preserving, by daily otferings of inel 
and clarified butter, the sacrificial fire lighted by their parents 
on the day of their nativity, and kept uncxtingiiished for use in 
their funeral solcmniti(‘s. Ailisur was led to entertain a desire 
of C(*lebrating a sacrificial feast, in order to avert the threatened 
consequences of a long and oppressive drought. YVnV none 
but S<if/iiic Brahmins knew how to perform. The pious king 
felt not a little humbled to find that such cbaract(.*rs were not 
procurable in his own doiuinh>ns. In order to supply the 
deficiency, his eyes won? naturally turned towards Upper India, 
the great theatre sanctified by the l(‘g<*n(lary a(*ts ot Rrishiha, 
and Bania, -—where Vyas and Valiuiki had tun(‘(l tluur j>oetic 
lyres— and nliicli bore the same relation in point of learning 
and theological reputation to Bengal, that the continent did to 
Knglaml at and before the time of the Norman coiupiest. The 
king of Raiiouj, the celebrated capital of llindnstan of classical 
fame, was a])plied to for a supply ol‘ j)riests, who might 

perform the cont(MnpIated sacrifice, and by reviving the study 
of Sanscrit, restore the knowledge of IJinduisni among their 
unlettered brethren of Bengal. 

Wlufii the ain])assadors from the court of (iour presented 
theiiiselv(‘s before the king of Raiioiij, five Sagnic. Ib'ahmins 
hap]>eiicd to be in attendance, who were iiuluced, by the hojie of 
iiiiju’oving their fortuin.’s, to emigrate into Bengal. They were 
priests of a suj>erior order, tracing their parentage to Ilis/iisf of 
great rej)ntation, and esteemed as members of tin; Sandih/a 
Kashtfapa^ J]/iartnlwuj, Sarurna and Ih'ttst/a (iotras or tribes. 
The utun^st respect and atUmtion werr; paid to them on their 
arrival at Gour with their families, servants, and followers. 
According to the king s wishes, they coniiiienced without delay 
the solemn ceremony for wliic.Ii they liad bec?n invited. Ved- 
Iffirca^ Srifttirsa, and Chhander clianted the Itifdi^ i 
Stnnan Wdas, while Dakska and Naraj/au ofHciated at the 
sacrifice. The innumerable princes and nobles that bad been 
invited to witness the ceremony and j)artake of the banquet, 
wondered at the learning and ritual tactics of these Braliaiiiis, 
whose reputation was hereby still more widely circulated. 
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They were regarderl both for their ritualistic experience and 
their reputed sanctity, as the superiors of the priestly classes, 
and evx*n the servile adventurers who had followed their for- 
tunes were honoured, as the leaders of the Hudra caste. But 
the new comers did not enjoy these favours with the modesty 
and inagnaniniity wliieh became their distinguished rank and 
dignity. They affected to treat the Aboriginal or old Bengalee 
Brahmins w'ith scorn and eontuinely. Instead of labouring to 
raise the indigenous priests by amalgamating with them, and of 
thus forming an united and compact body of native hierarchy, 
they continued as a s(‘parntc and isolated order, and sowed the 
seeds of much heart-])uriiing and jctalousy. 

The descendants of the five priestly emigrants from Kanouj 
had multiplied rapidly and overrun the whole country, wlien 
Bullai Sen, oiu* of the successors of Adisur, ascended the 
Ih'iignl throne. This prince Avas ludd in such high estimation 
all over Jiengal, that the most extravagant fancies have been 
indulg(Ml, and the wildest tales invent(‘d, in order to connect 
his memory with tin* marvcdlous and the sublime. Poets hnvc 
iuveste<l him Avith tlu* dignify of a divine original, and described 
his infantile ])r(‘(M)cil> in the most glowing colours. JIc has 
Ix’en repn scMited as the sou of the JIm:Ud god Brahmaputra, 
Avlio had dee(‘ived his mother by assuming the form of her own 
husband. llis nativity is said to have taken place in the 
solitude* of a thick forest, Avhere his mother had been banished 
a few months before lu'r jiarturitioii tlirougli the jealousy and 
treaebery of bis l'alhi*r\s two other wives. In these sylvan 
shades, and undcfr the especial protc(*tioii of Heaven, he passed 
his infantile days, uudisturbcil by the noise and distractions 
of towns and cities, ami uncoutaniinated by the pleasures 
and irrcgularifi<‘s of riotous society. llis divine parent, 
“iixoriiis aiiinis,” as Horace AAOuld perhaps call him, in- 
structed him in the ditferent branches of a Hindu's education, 
and in the tactics of Avar and diplomatic. j)olicy. M bile yet 
a boy, lu^ is said to have exhibited extraordinary proofs of 
heroism and strength. He had discomfited, unassisted and 
alone, a Avhole host of disci])liued troojis, commanded by 
princes and veteran captains, and armed Avith all the weapons 
of native warfare. 

As a king, Biillal app(*ars to have been the friend and 
father of his peoph*. The tranquillity Avhich prevailed in his 
reign, enabled him to cultivate the arts of peace, and to re- 
form the social institutions of his country. His affability and 
coudesceiision Avere unexampled. But too much familiarity in 
such characters, unless balanced bv more than ordinary wis- 
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dom, scarcely fails to associate itself with some evil cousc- 
qiieiices or other. It is truly ainiiiblc in a uriiice to reduce 
himself in society to the lev(d of his subjects, and eni:^age 
himself actively in rej^uliitiue; conventional rules and laws. 
A danger, however, there? is, lest by too familiar and ch)se 
contact with tliose whom he ouiilit to coinmaiul and nrotcct, 
ami hv too busily ollicialiiiji; in matters on which he had better 
f>e indith.-rent, he may contract invidious prejmliees and form 
partialities, calculated rather to expose the infirmities ol the 
man than exhibit tin* majesty of the sovereign. Notwith- 
standing his otlier virtues, he betrayed himself occasionally 
into levitii‘s and )):irtizanshij)s unworthy of a crowned bead. 
The petty st|ua])hhs iiito which he was involuntarily led with 
<‘ertain ui' his own subjects, and tlie unworthy arts lie employed 
to depress the Bankrr caste, have entailed ev(‘i‘lastiiig infamy 
ujM)n Ins naim?. The triho of which many of the 6Vv//.s*, Mul~ 
itr/xs^ J)lti/r>\ J)rf/s^ Athhfs^ «SL'e., of the present day arc 

ineinhers, and which appears to have sprung in ti pure or 
mixed way from the last of the three) ttriev-horn onlcrs of 
ancient institution, owt*s its existing degradation in Hindu 
sociidy to the ignobli' V(‘ugeaue(‘ of Hiillal. This may pro- 
bably b(‘ one reason for wlii<‘li tlie Jinnltrrs in a body siibse- 
qih.mtlv enibraee«I tin* iloctrines inenicali'd by C/iaHnayn., and 
acknowledged the spiritual pupillage of the (JiKslnn/trs as the 
lineal deseeudants of Nfffjfma/iffit, 'riie system introduced by 
Cluiitinijiif and the sectari(‘s to wlucli it gave birtli, together 
wdlli tlie livi’s and characters of its founders, would present 
very interesting subjects of sp(?ciilatlon to (.’hristian observers 
ill the l^ast. 

Ibillal Sen was not a little distressed to witness the jealousies 
and f(*iuls, wbieli distnicted and disgraced the sacerdotal orders 
ill his ilomiiiions. 'fhe dosceiidauts <d' the five colonists from 
Kaiionj, many of whom had sadly degenerated from their 
fathers, boasted of their superior attraction, and behaved them- 
selves with gn’at liaiightiness to the or old J3engalee 

llralimiiis, despising them as a vulgar and degraded race, and 
insinuating suspicions on the purity of their origin. To re- 
strain the vain arrogance of the one and to raise the deserving 
members of the other, were necessary to secure peace and en- 
courage virtue. To bring on a general reconciliation between 
piirtu.*s so prejudiced against one another, was altogether hope- 
less. For extraordinary evils, extraordinary and almost ano- 

• Tlie olfl Urahfuiijs <»f Benijal \vf:re not aeknowlndf^wl to be pure dcsccndantg of 
the sactTilotal They wore reckoned ixiti> seven hundred families, and were 

thortfnre called the Saptasati. 
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roal6us remedies were necessary. The king accordingly formed 
the resolution of depressing the idle boasters of their genealogy 
by exalting the meritorious and the virtuous of their own body. 
There are always two w^ays of degrading men. They may 
either be actually reduced to a lower position and deprived of 
honours and privileges already in their possession ; or others 
whom they have hitherto considered their peers may be exalted 
above their ranks, and then the upward motion of those that 
arc promoted, must produce in those that arc superseded an 
acute sense of an apparent motion downwards. The first way 
of degrading is evei* an ungracious punishment, which worth- 
lessness and mere negative vices do not always deserve ; — the 
second is in truth nothing more than the reward of merit, 
though in its consequences it answers all the ends of moral dis- 
cipline and government. Vain and unworthy boasters priding 
themselves on their Gotras must, when invidiously overlooked 
in a general distribution of favours, feci with all the keenness 
of a real humiliation, a kind of ignouiinous descent, on behold- 
ing their worthier compeers actually ascending above their 
level. 1’he politic king of Bengal chose this latter mode of 
demeaning soiue by ennobling others. He knew that when 
the virtuous among the descendants of the Kanouj Brahminp 
were exalred, the vicious who could boast of nothing but their 
pedigree, would be necessarily depressed ; while as the moral 
ctfect of this discrimination all would be stimulated to good and 
great (•fibrfs by the king’s readiness to reward virtue. 

Ac cordiiigly Ik? selected, from among the descendants of the 
sacerdotal colonists, those? who had distinguished themselves 
by learning and good manners, nml conferred uj)on them the 
honourable apjadlation of I'lie rule by which, accord- 

ing to tradition, he made this selection, is like all other oriental 
iJiaxims more cliarmiug to the ear, as recited by Clhataks, than 
striking to the (‘ye as realized in lib*. \\"itliout derogating* 
from tin? ca])acities of human nature, W(* must frankly ileelare 
that we do not believe a single Bralnniii, fbus exalted by Jbdlal, 
livi'tl uj) to tin* jiretended standard of Kulinism. Good oianners^ 
humildy^ Iror/tuiff, reputation, pihjrhnaffes, devotion, means of snh* 
sistence, self-wortifi ration^ and charitij are tlie nine-fold fjualifi- 
catioiis of a Kidin. VVt? should certainly congratulate human 
nature il the good king could conscientiously predicate as much 
for any of his favoured Hralimiiis. 

1 he Kuliiis thus created were like privileged families else- 
where of diverse orders and transmissible in hereditary siicces- 
siou. The institution was accordingly liable to all the abuses 
to which hereditary honours are perhaps always subject. That 
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these have their u«os also, we do not deny. Respeetable parent- 
age is oal<Milated to secure good manners, and to ojierafe as an 
ino(*ntive to the practice of virtue. A nobleman naturally feels 
desirous of maintaining the tlignity conventionally attached to 
liis tilli', and of transmitting his escutcheon unsullied to his 
posterity. In tlie distinction to wliicli lie is exalted, society 
possesses a guarantee for his ]>reservation of moral propriety 
and externai decency. Tlie forfeiture of his honour would 
render his name execrable, not only to the present generation, 
but to all his posterity for ages to come; and this fear must 
restrain liiin from violence and excess. And there is some- 
thing ennijUuring to the imagination in the thought of a noble 
family that has kept up its brilliancy for ages immemorial, and 
has jiassed unscathed the fiery trials of life, and escaped the 
desolating ravages of tiiin*. “ It is a reviTcnd thing,’* says the 
master philosopher of modern times, “ to sei? an aneient cNistle 
or hnilding not in deeay, or to mm* a fair timber tre(» sound ami 
]»erfeet; liow miicdi more to ludiold an aiujiimt noble family 
whi(‘h hath sto<Ml agiiiiist the waves and w(*athers of time.”* 
\Vr are no ^*aIldaIs, and <'an admire the inomiiiKmts and relies 
of anti(|nity as in inanimate protlnetions of nature, art, and 
genius, so also in living families of title and distinetion. W hen 
\v(* iiu‘et with tin* sons of Ihmjamiii ami Jmlali among the 
•lews, or th(>s(* ofSamlilya ami Kashyapa tiinong tin* Ib‘ahniins, 
we t'eel ti’anspcu’ted to the age of propheey in the one case and 
of jioetry in the <ither. 

Aotwiin.Ntanding, howev<!r, thes«‘ uses and assoeiations, here- 
ditary honours are snhj(‘ct,as w<* have already declared, to many 
serious abuses. Nothing ean be a more sorry spectacle than 
tiu* sight <»f empty conceits of dignity nnadoriu'd with the gifts 
of nature and fortune, ami unaeeompanied hy the reirommen- 
datioiis of talent and virtue. It was a just n'jiroacli of idle 
boasters of family <listinetion, wliich John the llajUist, on tin; 
banks of the Jordan, levtdied against the haughty Pharisees 
and Sadduei‘i‘s that solicited his ba))tism, when calling tlnun a 
ffvnerafiun nj' riprrs, he declared the vanity of th(‘ir descent from 
Alu'aham. I’lie t‘xperienc<’ of many ages ami eoiintries has 
convinced mankind, tliat idle boasters of nohh; genealogies 
generally depart from the virtuous <*are<*r of their distinguished 
ancestors, from whom tliey derive their names and titles — as 
far, iml(*ed, and as widely as the IMiarisees ami Saddiiee(,*s of 
St. John the 13a])tist’s time had degenerated from Abraham, 
and Isaac, ami Jacob. 

The Hrahininical Kids which BuIIal instituted contained 

• Uacon. 
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radically still more prolific seeds of evil than similar institutions 
in otlicr countries. In England, hereditary titles are held by 
temporal lords, or the IniUj alone, and are transmissible under 
the restrictions of the law only to the eldest sons, or next in 
lineal descent. If some peerages are spiritual, these are at- 
tached merely as official adjuncts and honours to the select few 
whose piety and learning “ the king delights to honour.” As 
the guardians of religion and overseers of God's household, 
they are certainly entitled to some distinction. But the Eng- 
lish Bishops are not an order of hierarchy pretending 
to so much importance on the score of birth^rhjht. Even the 
feudal prelacies of tlic dark ages were exempt from this abuse. 
The bishops of old popish days, though at the same time both 
pastors and warriors^ and ])erhaps more dexterous as sons of 
Mars than as sons of the Church, were elected officers and vas- 
sals of the crown. '^I'hey were not a race of hereditary priests 
uniting the tenijioral and spiritual swords under the same grasp, 
or simultaneously admonishing and coercing their flocks and 
villeins — the om* to cultivate the peaceful dis])ositions of the 
Christian, tluj other to arm for battle and slaughter. 

The Kills of which we are speaking, are, however, temporal 
honours attaithed to hereditary spiritual families, and although 
they are not coniu'ctiHl with the military vassalage of the feudal 
bishops, y(*t since riltayes and districts were settled upon them, 
they contained tlu* germs of every description of tyranny, which 
in a more warlike* country and iiinh'r a longer continuance of 
its ])olitical independenci*, might have grown into full maturity. 
Among the Brahmins of Bengal, again, a Kulinhood descends 
to all male children lawfully begotten, and as those worthies do 
not scruple to multiply their wives to any extent, the propa- 
gation of their ranks surpasses all calculation. The country 
has accordingly been overrun with these hungry dignitaries, 
and has groaned iind(*r the burden of sujiporting and maintain- 
ing thi'in. Evmi at the jiresent day some unbroken Kuliiis 
will hardly condescend to work for their livelihood. As Brah- 
mins they consider themselves entitl(?d to all the good things 
which the country can jiroduce, and as diynitarics tlu'y fancy 
they have a right to fli*ece theynvV.s’Av themselres. The disastrous 
consequences of such freaks, originally encouraged by a crowned 
lu‘ad, and always unopposed by the populace, need no illustra- 
tion in detail. 

Neither are tlie Kulinhoods subject to forfeiture for personal 
delimpiencies. Even the spiritual baronies of the middle ages 
have souietiiiies been subject to deprivations and forfeitures. 
But no criminality can aliect the family honours of the Kulin 
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Brahmins of B(?ngal ; and tliis exemption naturally encourages 
vice and iokiMlness. Kvery new generation appears to dej)art 
further and further from the rule, wliich directed tlie original 
foundation oftlie ord(‘r. Wo do indeed occasionally l(‘arii from 
tradition and (U»ggrel ballad-mongers, of Kulin families being 
degra<led for personal deliiupiencies. Such instances, however, 
even if these sourct*s of information may be credited, were con- 
fined to the age of the Sen dynasty, who were tin? original foun- 
ders and especial jiatronsof Kulinism. No disciplim'of the kind 
lias (»ver lu'cn since ('xercised. Rufihunundau Tiirlidlmiluir, one 
of the authors we have named above, proves by elaborate argu- 
mentation that such iliscipline is inadmissible in these days ! Tlie 
Brahmins tlieniM'lves have never stirre<l a linger to uphold the 
purity of their order. It is, on the contrary, a favourite maxim 
with them that moral transgression cannot affect the dignity of 
om'^s birth. 77/c nttt\ t/irif .sv///, (Uxs 7iot forfeit its superiority rren 
if it take the most filthy food^ nor eau the sudne partahe of the cow's 
sourtity rren if it feed on yross, herhs^ and wnter> The only sin 
which s(u!s one's Kulinism in their estimation, is an une([ual 
marriage; but of this we shall have to speak in the seipiel. 

The Kulins formetl by Biillal Stm and afterwards enlarged 
by Lukhnnm Sen, were of diverse nmls or ordcTs, Of these 
four wen* considered primary^ and ar<‘ si ill held in the highest 
veneration. They took their designation from the places where 
at their own reipiest tiiey were alloweil to sedths tind they are 
to this day distinguished by the nanuis of Fule^ Khardah, 
Sarrdntnidi, and JJnllavi^ In these ordei’s were comprehended 
tlie most meritorious of the descendants of the five colonists 
from Kanouj; that is, the most virtuous of tlie Banerjeas, tlie 
(’hatterj(*as, the Mookerjeas, the Ghosauls, and the (bingoolies. 
Of the iamily of Butt Narayen,+ that is tin? Banerjea family, 
two persons were raised, Maheswer and Makarand; of the 
sons of 1 lakslia, that is the Chalterjeas, Balnirup, and Arabind 
were honoured; I 'tsava was the only member of the Mookerj(?a 
family <lescende<l from Sriharsa that was distinguished; throe 
of the Ghosauls or sons of Cldifiiider, vi/. Ingad, Govardhan, 
and Kami, and two of the (iangoolies or descendants of 
Vedgarva, viz. Shisho and Bodhaker w'cre likewise exiilted. 
These w'cre all the principal Kulins raised to dignity by king 

♦ Tim author of the* Kula Sara Slndhu Pays, that the distinction of luds was 
suliM to tlui iJi>titutiofi of the Kuls, and was 0':ciisi<.m*d l)y the <lis|>arity of 
<luulilic.itions cxhihilLd by the various families that had already been exalted. lie 
roii.-'idtif. tloic di\i.',ioiis as marks of disgrace rather tliaii of honour, and represents 
in detail the dt linquency of each family as the cause of its spcciUc surname. 

t There is conshierahle difference of opinion between authors as to the names and 
niiinbcr of the parties first created Kulins. 
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Bullal» and they were designated either after one or other of 
the four mels already named, or from the family to which they 
were respectively attached. The Ghosaiils and the Gangoolies 
comprehended three other distinctive appellations after three 
of their sons of fame, viz. Putitandi, Kanjilaul and Kunda. 

Lukliman Sen, the son and successor of Bullal, followed up 
and improved the heraldry instituted by his father, and enlarged 
the names and orders of the Kills to an enormous length. The 
jirimary orders were left untouched. The inferior or secon- 
dary niels were spun out into nearly thirty subdivisions. By 
these intricate multiplications of high-sounding titles, the king 
may have rcmlerod liimself popular among his Brahmins, but 
he henefit(?d neither his family, his country, nor any body else, 
except jierhaps the Kulinsthemselvesand theGliataks.* Ilis pos- 
terity were d(‘sert(Ml by these very dignitaries on the approach of 
Mehomed Ihikhtyar at the head of his victorious army flushed 
with tlie compiest of Beliar. In his old age, the last prince of 
tin* Sen dynasty was obliged to surrender his crown into the 
hands of the Javans, and betake himself to an ignominious 
flight. Ilis sceptre was wrenched from his hand by the fol- 
lowers of th(* impostor, and the land of the Kftltns and Sftrotrh/ns 
was deprived of its indepeiuhmciJ and shorn of its glory. The 
very reigns which had mustc'red such a dignified array of 
newly-created titles!" numbered the days of freedom and 
libtjrty in Bengal, ami intnaliiced all the miseries of the iron 
age, which tin; old sages are said to have predicteil wn'th such 
jutt*ous forebodings, and under which the country smarted for 
many a tedious <*(Milury. 

Hi'sides these Kniins, another order of Brahmins was hon- 
oured in Hu Hal's time, who wen* called the •Slirutnt/as. The 
descendants of tin* live Kanouj Brahmins, though at first they 
had avoided all intercourse with the Sapfusati or aboriginal 
Hrahmins of Bengal, were subse^piently induced to accept 
tlu'ir ilaughters as wiv<*s. The offspring of these marriages 
wen* oonsitlen*d inferior to their fathers, but superior to their 


• Tho (ihtttnlis air thr kir|H'rs of and of the relative 

cli-iiilty of famiru***. Wlieii pro|M»saU of iiiurriafre are sti|mlate«l, their IBooks and 
opiiiioiiH arc* souudit as a seeurity m^aiiist luieqiial or ille«;;ii contracts. Their ver- 
dicts an? ^'I’licrally con^idc^•d as tliial and decisive. 

t The principal orders of Kulins \%c have already iiu'ntioned. Wo may ns well 
iiuino some td* the inferior mth in this plaet* : — I’amlitratny, Haniral, Suravoe, 
Aeharya Sekhary, Chatta Uajj:hahy, Parihall, Dchatu, Oasharath (ihataky, Siiab- 
harajktiaiiy, Mahularkhany, AchainlH’ta, Ciiuiuirahaty, Italy, Ivakutsthyl Kui^hab 
lihoMaty, nijoypaiidity, Sadanandakhany, Nuria, Udharany, Chharyce. Wlictber 
these appellations be inusioal or not, they j;ive in their Homan dress sufficient trial 
to our own (7iittunil and palatial ori;rHn!’> arc sure they will afford still better 

pastime to our readers. 
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mothers and luaternal «:rand-sires. They had half the blood 
of Kaiionj, aiici wcto therefore esteemed superior to the 
ahoritfinal priests, and they had half the blood of the Sap- 
tiiSfifict, and so were held inferior to their fathers. The most 
meritorious of these persons the kiii^- honoured with the title 
of Sfin>frh/as. They had this privilege among others, that 
the Kitliits might marry their daughters without prejndioe to 
their ranks. 'fhey have aeeonlingly proved a eonneeting 
link h(‘t\vt*en the KkUhs and the Sapfasitfis, Their ln)iises 
are the authorized nurseries for l)rce<ling wives for the exalted 
Hraliniins; and they takt' no small pride in reflecting on the 
importanee \\hi(di this honour imparts to their class. TJicy 
anr tlu^ apjjoiiited instruments of jiropagating the Kulhin^ of 
whom tliey are both fathers-in-law and maternal graiid- 
fathers. 

W hat enliances tin* value of this privilege is, that the Kitlins 
cannot marry women from any otlu*r families, not ev'en from 
tin* subordinate Ktilhis themselves, without degrading their 
ofl!sj)ring. This brings us to the intricate laws of matrimony as 
they are bimling upon the Kiilhts, A transgression against 
these laws is the only delimpiciicy which can disable a titled 
family. The etfeets of the dis([ualiflcation cannot, however, 
reacdi th(* deliiH[uenf himsedf, who continues in the full pos.ses- 
sion of liis honours as long as he lives. It is his offspring who 
sutler from this discipline of Hrahniinical heraldry. 

Idle KuHns ar(* strictly forbidden, on j)alu of forfeiting their 
titl(‘, to receive* wives from families that are inferior to them- 
selves, \\ith the exception of the Shrotru/as ]\\^\. mentioned. 
W'heTi this rule is transgressed, although the delinquent him- 
self does not sufler personally, his hul is pronounccul tf> be 
broken or dissolved. lie himself dies, as he was born, in 
the (‘ujovment of his honour; but his oflspring forfeit the 
title, ami the glory of the family beeomes tarnished. It is 
impossible* to eoiu'eive tlie rea.soii for which the Hrahmins have 
rend(‘red tlieir hnls so invulnerahle in other resj»ects, and yet 
Sft easily dissoliihh^ by a lawful, thougli unfashUmahlo^ union. 
AVhatever he tin; phihjsophy of the law, it has produced beiie- 
flcial elfects. l!So exuberant are the Kuls, in consequence of 
their (h'scendiiig equally to all legitimate sons, begotten through 
multitudes of eonteiiijioraneous wives by the same fathers, that 
whatever tends to thin their ranks must be considered a blessing 
to the country. Sucli increasing swarms of lordly Brahmins 
could not fail to he a pest to the people. 

This dis(pialifying law has not stood a dead letter in works 
on the Kuls. Occasions have often presented themselves for 
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its execution. Matrimonial alliance with the Kulins has always 
been an object of ambition with the Brahmins. Not only the 
Shrotriyas, who are privileged by their very institution to bid 
for titled sons-in-law, liiit the inferior orders too, are to this day 
continually hunting after kuh to exalt their daughters by an 
hononra})lc union. The lordly Brahmins are naturally Jiattenjd 
by this fjuest of their alliance, and do not fail to improve the 
connubial market to tlieir best advantage. Prices are set n]mn 
their compliance in ])roportion to the (lemand, and to tlie risk 
the bridi.'groom incurs of forfeiting his title for his posterity. 
A Shrotriya can, for instance, pn.‘vail upon a Kulin to accept of 
his daughter with a smaller fee tliaii one of inferior connections. 
In either case fees must be given before a wife will be received. 
A Kitlht would, however, ])refer a. SItrofrh/a to any other, be- 
cause; his title would in that case stand unsullied. But avarice 
fre((uently overpowers hereditary pride. Jjarger bribes will 
often purchase a son-in-law of the high(?st family for the most 
desjiised classes. On such occasions the kul. is j)roiioiinced to 
be incapable of further d(;sc<*nt ; and these cas(?s are so fre([uont, 
that unbroken hffh of i\w. primary are now rarely to be met 
with in many places. 

Altliough an unequal marriage dissolves a person’s hul, his 
imuK'diate desccMidants an; not at onc<; classed with the Vnnsaj, 
or common Brahmins. I'or four or live generations the rccol- 
l(‘ctions of tiu’ir ancestral dignity secun; for tin* sons of a broken 
A'////// great honour and distinction. They are trc^atial like the 
youngc’r sons of a ])rivil(\ged family in bhigland, who, though 
they iidieril not tin; tith' and tin; parliamentary scat, are in other 
r(‘sj)ec!s not only addressed as hnh ov lumoiirahlrs, but also re- 
ceived in soci(‘ly as members of the nobility. The d(*scendants 
of a ev(‘n afr«;r the disrnjitiou of his htd, are, for several 

generations, con^idered superiors in rank and dignity. Tlie 
bright n(;ss and lustre of a nojilo family are supposi d to be in- 
capable of being tarnished at onc(* and by a single act, though 
the days of its glory an; then numbered, and nothing will re- 
store it to its primitive greatness. The immediate offspring of 
such a family are tlesignated the sons of a Swakritti-hJiaiKja^ or 
self-broken Kulin, and t;stt»omed as a second grade or inferior 
by one step only to untainted orders. The next generation is 
estccm(;d as the tltird in rank, and inferior by tiro steps to the 
highest class. I’his gratliial deterioration continues unto tlie 
fourth i\\\A fifth gmierations, after which the glory of the family 
is obscured, and it sinks to the level of the commonalty. So 
many families have now been thus shorn of their pretended 
glory, that it is often ditlicult to find out unbroken kuls of the 
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four primary ifteh. The present high Brahmins arc chiefly those 
of broken families of the second and third generations. Many 
have already been induced to sacrifice their lionours at the 
shrine of tlieir avarice. It is strange that of tlio many broken 
kills now in existence, thongli the cau>c has in every case been 
an inipropt'r niarriaire, scarcely one is known to have been com- 
promised from feelings of A;re.* In other countries, when 
pertsons id' distinction are induced to marry below their level, 
th(' motive gi‘nerally is pt rsonol nttoebment. \\ ith the Aulins 
of Beniiid tin? case is iai* dititTimt. ISIamiiion, “ the least 
erected spirit tiuit fell/’ is the god at whose altar they sacrifice 
their titlo. 

The laws whiidi regnlate the marriage of Kulin females are 
enielly stringent. These must not, on any account, be given to 
anv hut persons of an tapial or snpt'rior grade. iVeither the 
Slirotriyas, nor any inferior order, can aspire to the hand of a 
Kulin's daughter. An imhdilde disgrace would ho affixed upon 
'<uch a ]>ri»titntioii of a girl of hirth and family. But Inn* 
In-redilarv honour hecomes her heaviest inisfortiiiK*, The 
greatest diiliculty is expt*riimci‘d in settling Ikt in life. The 
only eireles from whieh a hus|)and may hi* selected are in quest 
every u here and l)y everyhody. To outbid tin? Slirotriyas and 
*»thers in the pureliase of a noble bridegroom woidd reipdro 
larger fiiinU than many a Kulin can eonnnand, Tlu‘ gri'alest 
misery and distress are aeconlingly oecasioned. IV) sulfer a 
young girl ineapaljle of rational oeiuipations and iulellectual 
aimHemeiits to remain in eidibacy, woiilil be to expose lier vir- 
tue \t) too seven* ail ordeal. An uncultivated mind, destitute 
ot tli(‘ resiraints by wliieli ediieatioii balances the animal pas- 
.sit>iis, ninl miproteeled by a liusbamls tcndiii* can*, must be 
'•nlijeei to temptations of no ordinary power. Unmarried 
feinal(*s in Uliristian communities, witli the godly inliiiem*(‘s of 
the (io'-pil to regnlati* their liv<*s, and literary pursuits to 
oeenj>y and eiinobh* tln ir tlioiights, lmveufl(*n proved ornaments 
to tln.*ir sex. 1 lie ca'^e would Ik* difi’ereiit iu a lieatiicui country, 
and with minds untaught, and ignorant and iinn;straincd by 
princijd(‘s. .No parent here dares to risk liis daughter’s virtue 
by alh)>\ing her to lead a single life. The institutions of Hin- 
duism, too, denouneii the fiercest anathemas against such con- 
duct. Tlie .severest c<»ndeniiiation is passed upon a Brahiniii 
that neglects to get his daughter iiiarricil hefi)re she coinpletc.s 
her /rf/fh year. ’I'he most nieritorioiis way of disposing her is 
to present her at the hymeneal altar when she is eight years 
old. 'I he second best way i» before her ninth year is terminated. 
♦ Wc an? of course not iiKakiiiK of the age in which th<» htjli ware first instituted. 
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At all events, her wedding should not be delayed beyond her 
tenth year. Longer procrastination entails upon the delincpient 
tlie guilt and infamy of in fanticide. The distress and ])erplexity 
of a poor Kiilin when his daughter attains the marriageable 
age are therefore inexpressible. He cannot give her away to 
a less dignified person than liimself for fear of a lasting dis- 
grace. il is e(|uals and superiors will not receive her without 
a large •pan or dowry. To postpone the ceremony would be to 
fall under the lash of the Shasters. In this difficulty, necessity 
forces him often to procrastinate ; and he prefers the silent 
rebuk(;s of Manu and Narada to the living reproaches of his 
contemporaries. His only resource at last is to entreat some 
old Kulin, who has already made several j)rofitable bargains in 
his life, to commiserate the misfortunes of an indigent fellow 
<lignitary, and by adding to his long list of monied wives 
another ])iteous girl, to save a titled family from impending 
ruin. ( Compassion to a suffering brother may induce the super- 
annuated polygamist to extricate him from his deplorable 
j)light, especially since, at such an age, there is little prospect 
of his making a more lucrative husbandry of himself. In this 
way the Kulin fatluT imay fh'e himself’ from his difficulty by 
giving away his yotnig daughter as an additional juirtner of a 
decrepit brother dignitarv. Jhireuts hav(^ also been known, in 
their distress and ]K!rj)Iexity, to pr(‘sent their daughters, with 
ail th(* solemnities of a religious ceremony, to persons on their 
deatld)eds, in order to evad(‘ the Sliaslric condc'mnation of 
sulfering feinah; otfsj)ring to nMuain asansvrita^ or dtatitnle of the 
nta/ritno/tiai .sarranteof, ainl to avert tlie odium of oH’ering them 
to inferior orders. 

Knlinisin is thus the very hot])ed of Hindu polygamy, and 
of all its attendant evils. Wnality or pity towarils dis- 
tress(‘il ))rethren incites thes(* hungry nobles to multiply their 
wiv(‘s >>ithont numl)er. The female siitfering hereby occa- 
sioned needs not Ik? detailed. The Kulin brid(‘grooins can 
scarcely keep house with their numberless wives, who are 
therefori* obligt'd to reside undc*r thi’ protection of their own 
paternal ndations. The husbands fix their head-cpiarters whi're 
their fathers-in-law are rich enough to settle lands and houses 
upon them, ainl sometinn’s visit the others in rotati(»n. The 
majority t)f their wives seldom chance to see them — never per- 
haps share in tiudr affection. To bi? ticil to a husband of so 
many wives must of itself be a sutlieiciil infliction; scarcely 
ever to enjoy his society must be a still severer doom ; and yet 
few Kulin girls are exempt from either misfortune. Many a 
Kiiliifs son cannot tell the exact number of his step-mothers 
and half-brothers ! 
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That thort* are happy exceptions, we have the highest pleasure 
in rccorilinyf ; and this rcHection is a ^reat relief to the imagi- 
nation. Wlien a Kiilin is well oft* in the world, and has with 
hi.s title inherited an adeijuate fortune, he abstains for the iiiosl 
part from drdiling himself hv a disgracetnl polygamy. It is 
im])ossihl(‘ n(»t to take deliglit in eonteniplating these cases. 
Snell families are justly entitled to veneration for their ancient 
<listinction. They nmiind us of old times without disgusting 
onr feeliims hy unseemly and distressing spectacles. A second 
preservative against Kulin polygamy is witnessed when opulent 
Shrotriyas and others purchase a noble bridegroom at a good 
pric(*, and th<*n contrive to seeurt? him from the temptation of 
multiplying his wives. In extreme cases they jiroceed to the 
length of obstructing tin* perpetration of such debasing acts by 
intimidation, and even more violent measures. Many families 
in ( 'alcntta have in s<nne such way procured monogamist hus- 
bands for their daughter.s. 77////////, the Knls, like other coiii- 
innnities, have alsi) sometimes presented extraordinary examples 
of'virtmnis nnm, who, from elevated ]>rincijdes and tender sus- 
ceptibilities, have spared themselves the distraction, and their 
wiv<‘s and children the misery, ins<‘parable from multitudinous 
contemporaneous partners in life. Such instances are still more 
entitled to our res|»ect and admiration. They exhibit the trium))h 
of humanity over venality, and of conjugal afte^clion over a 
tempting and legalized conenhinage. \Vith these exceptions, 
however, the Knls are cnu;l engines of female misery and 
degradation. Neith(‘r age nor deliility dissuades a jierson from 
eonteinplatiiig new matriniuiiial contracts, and thereby sacrific- 
ing fre>li victims to liis avarice or waywardness. Death alone 
ilisahles iiiiij from doing further misehief. 

\\ e cannot here help expressing onr wonder at tlie readiness 
with which tin; Hindus of Bengal almost universally sul/init 
to this vicious institution, when the most orthodox and higot(Ml 
cannot plead any hiuher antlnu’ity fur its ])(*rj)etnation than 
tiiat of a mere teinjioral s<»vereign, — himself not a Brahmin. 
\\ liere divine ^anctions are j/retimded we may pity tlie igno- 
rance, but canm/t rudely assail the inofire, liow(;ver mistaken, 
or viliiy the piety, however false. W hile, for instance, we can 
weep over the fanaticism and monstrous cruelty vvliich exposed 
the infant or burnt the widow, we cannot severely vituperate 
tin* zeal which j>roinot('<J if, tlnmgh against knowfedge. But 
the establishment oi' hits is on all hands acknowledged to have 
been long posterior to tlie pretended age of Brahminical revela- 
tions. Neither Menu nor Vyas, neither the Shriiti nor the 
Smriti have authorized the laws and rules of the Kalins and 

VOL. JJ. r 
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the SShrotriyas* A monarch of the ineJical tribe — itself a 
Sanker caste — legalized by Ins royal patent this degrading in- 
stitution. And yet with the hiinian knowledge of this hnniaii 
origin, the learned and unlearned, the educated and the un- 
educated. bend their necks without coniplaint or inurinur to 
the galling yoke, and are content to undergo the suffering and 
misery with which it richly abounds. Neither the tender siis- 
oejitibilities of the husband and the father, nor the ennobling 
j)rincij)les of the scholar and the philosopher, arc found suffi- 
cient for curing the evil. The heart-rending cries of female 
victims, and the soil suggestions of knowledge and education, 
yea, and the jmwerfnl voice of justice and humanity are silenced 
with cxpial ease by the charms of the almost talismanic instru- 
ment of Hullars invention. 

The kids of which \v(^ hav(‘ hitherto hcen speaking are of the 
Rariya caIl(Ml from the locality where tiuw s(*ttled, 

and distinguislu'd by the favours which Ihillal and his son had 
heaped n|)on them. Hut there is another class of Brahmins 
likewise; d<*scended from the live Kanouj emigrants, wdio have 
also similar distinctions among themselves. Tin? Sayitic Brah- 
mins, whom Ailisur had naturalized in Jkuigal, were held in 
tin; high<\st estimation all over the country, and the superior 
sacrificial feast c(;l(;l)rated with so iinich pomp and grandeur at 
w hich this holy frat<*ruity officiated, hail attracted the notice, 
aud almost excited the envy, of all surrounding princes. Bir- 
imilhili.'f in particular, the king of Bareiider, felt omnlous of 
tlie glory which Adisur, his son-in-law% had acnpiired hy his 
solemn f<*stivities, ainl desired to impart a similar lustre to his 
own dominions l>y c<*lel)rating an ecpially splendid sacrifice 
hims(df. lie accordingly applied to tin? king of (lour for five 
Hrahinins of the Kanonj family, w ho might realize this object, 

* Tlio wt>nls Kul ami Shrotr'nfa o.-t-nr in tin.* Shsisti rs, bnl tlicn* they moan ijooil 
fintiihj and /iiiniltitrihf irith thr riv/z/.v, in a grnrral way. Tin* ostaldisliinont of 
tlio nrdors and tlio d( tcrniination of lilt* mrls nro iinivor^ully aoknowItMl^ivd 

to 1)0 of inodoru invonlioii. 

t Tlio tradition-* rosjarlini: tlio livo Urahiiiinioal cinijuraiits from Kanonj , and (ho 
Haoritloial foast oolohratoil hy Adisur, ns woll us Biillars ropiilod paronta'^o from 
him, involvo sovorni improhahiUti(>s and oontrudiotinns, whioli it is iinp<*ssihlo to 
olour or I'xplain. If Adisur priK'urod only livo pritsts from Kciiion} f< r xilt niniziny; 
his oontoniplatod orroinoiiy, how oould he imim-iliatoly upon its coniplotion, that i<«, 
within n few months of their arrival, jrol five more of the same stock to spare for his 
fat her- ill -law. v\iid how oould the dtscoiulaiiit* of those exotic jiriests inulti]>Iy so 
rapidly in the conrM5 of one reii^n, if ho was tin; reputed f.itlier and iuiiuediato 
prodocosiNor of Biillal, in whoso lime, w'o arc told, those Braliinins liad filled the 
country. All this for *09 ih to conclude that Biillul was one of his n*mote dosoond- 
Hiits, ns the author of the Jittjtt halve luuintains, who calls him the son o( Dhisen, 
and that Birmulla ap])licil for the five siicordotal i;rant$ at a much later period. 
Nor oould this last named prince, if the Brahmins removed to Barender at his 
instance, have been the fiithcr-iii-law of Atlisur. 
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and naturalize themselves in his kingdom. Adisur aceetled to 
his hirlier-in-Iaw's wishes, and presented him with five priestly 
grafts from his Kanunj stock. These Urahmins, thussej)arafed 
from their brethren, received the designation of liarcndvrs from 
the province whi*re they settled, and gradually became entirely 
a distinct ida^s. Tin' descendants of the first emigrants were 
thus flivided into two branches, — the liarii/t/s and the Barendcrs^ 
\vlii<'Ii eventually considt.Ted tluunselves as separate races, and 
refused all manner of alliance and intercourse among theni- 
st‘l\es, either bv marriage or the interchange of hospitality. 

The royal patron of the Ihirenders did not fail to imitate 
the example of bis frieml <»f (Jour in creating Kulins and 
Sbrotriyas annmg his lirahinins. Higbt families were dislin- 
guisbctl by the former honourabh‘ title, and eight by the latter. 
The Mttdnis^ the Bhiins^ the Budras, tin' Safidrls, the 
the Sdtihohs, the and the Wiaditrla^wwit made Kulins: 

--the h'tininjnns^ tin? Nattdtdiusis^ the N(tiirf\s\ the Atars, the 
B/trij/flfisfifi/isy the Ktundehs^ the Champatis, and the Jlutmpntisy 
were reckoned as Sbrotriyas. This classification must have 
been made at a later period, wlnui the five grafts liad ramified 
info many families. 

nullal Sen was injt satisfied with honouring the most de- 
‘•er\ing of bis |ui<*sts. Jle institut(‘d Kulinships among tin? 
/xftpas/lftts also. These were tin* desc(*ndants of the f/tird 
fwice“b(»rn oriler by females of the srrviic caste, and filled an 
intermediate* grade between the n'pvmuatvd and tlie .vA/ec.s\ 

I nt<‘rnjarriage> among the sev(‘ral castes, though not en- 
eouraged, were tolerated in the first ages of Jfindiiism. Tin? 
sujn*rior orders were in(i(>ed probibit(*d from giving their 
dnuifUtvrs to their inferiors, but they w(»re allowed to accept 
//•//v.v from their ranks. The offs|)ring of these mixed inar- 
riag(’s wcj-e called iSV/a/e/x, or knlf^vustvSy who were considered 
a di>tinct race from their fatln*rs and mothers. The mixed 
tribes thus |)rodnced bad attracted notice as early as tin; days 
of Menu, who distinctly meutions them as .separate orders, 
and legislates for tln*in in bis iiistif ut(‘s. Tin? Sankurmula^ 
a eba|)ter in the Baraslutrn J^tddhatiy one of the works at 
tin* ln*ad of this article, expressly treats on this subject, 
describing the original, and d(*fining the professions of those 
j)eo])le. 

Tin* five jiriestly einigraufs from Kanouj were accom[)anicd 
by five* servants or followers. Sribarsa was attended by Maka- 
randa (Ihosc, — (’hiiandcr by Dasharatba Jtose, — Daksba by 
Kalidas Mitter, — Narayen by Pwrwshottam Dutt, and Ved- 

c *2 
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garva by Dasbaratlia (iuba.* These five servants were the 
progenitors of’ the most resjiectable Kayasthas of Bengal, 
known among Eiirojieaiis, and described in the Sanknrmala as 
the writer caste, liviny hy their pens. The royal nuinificnce of 
Bnllal was not exhausted by the honours he distributed among 
the Brahmins. He proceeded to distinguish their followers 
too. But as the highest privilege of the unreyeneruted classes 
was to acknowledge vassalage to the reyenerate^ the king in- 
cpiired of the Kayasthas whether they professed servitude to 
the Brahmins. (ihose, Bose and Mitter, made a plenary 
confession of their dependtmee on the twice-born and declared 
themselves absolutely and unreservedly their servants and 
bondsmen. ^I'his abject submission was naturally gratifying 
to a monarch who fawned on the priests, and patents were 
immediately issued, conferring the title of Kulins on the 
(i hoses, the Boses, and the Mitters. Dutt was not equally 
compliant, lie evinced an imle|)(*ndent or refractory s|)irit, 
and refused to enroll himself in the list of vassals to the 
Brahmins. ll(? professed only to have accompanied the Say^ 
niv emigrants from Kanouj, but repudiated the idea of villein- 
aye to any body. This stuisitiveness w'as considered a sutticient 
reason for w'ithholding the royal favour from him. His senti- 
ments of p<?rsonal independences and his descent from the 
Kanouj stock, w'(‘r(j, however, so far appreciated as to procure 
for him the privilege of interiiiarrying with his more fortunate 
brethren. The poor (luha proved the mo.st unlucky. The 
very mention of liis family aj)pellation reminded the monarch 
of liis name-sak(\ the king of the Chnnduls spokcui of in the 
Hfimayana ; and this unhappy association prejudiced him most 
sadly in the estimation of the wdiole royal court. His origin 
W'as considered susj)icious, and a degree was conferred upon 
him, rendering him noble only among the Banyaj or aboriginal 
Kayasthas. 

In order to represent at one view' the peculiar features of 
this privileged cn»ature of Bullal’s policy, forming the subject 
of the present article, we shall here fill up some of the pre- 
ceding outlines, and make a faint exhibition of the Kalins 
many-coloured life and character. The word KuUn suggests 
to an oriental mind, the idea of a high-caste and well-bred, 
though not necessarily a icealthy Brahmin,— born, probably, 
under the protection of his maternal relatives, and apparent 

♦ The n lHtivf servitude of these Kiiyastlms is somewhat differently stated in the 
Ritja bali of MrityMujaya. — Sriliarsa in there represented as the master of Kalidas 
Mitler, Chhandcr of Piirushottain Dutt, Daksha of Dasharatha Bose, Bhutt Narayen 
of Makarand (ihusc. and Ved^^rva of Dasharatha Guha. 
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heir of moveables and immoveables, rather by right of his 
mother than of his father. We do not of course mean that he 
inherits his Knlin rsrutr/ieon from his mother, or //cr progenitors. 
But we may fairly suppose him to be more tenderly fondled by 
his mafrrtKtl than his patcrnni uncles, and to contract greater 
intimacy with his cousins by the mother’s than the fathers 
side. If happily he comes into the world as the first-born of 
h\> father’s ^c.s7-loved wife, he fortunately enjoys a larger share 
of his artectioiis than his step-brothers. But whether he 
chanc(*s to be his father s pet or not, he is sure to be his 
mother s. Her fondest hopes are concentrated in him. Her 
imatrination kens notliing but scenes of brightness and lustre 
in ins future au^j)icious career in the world. She will not be 
able to tell anybody what she expects him to be, — still less can 
her fancy clialk out the line or the profession she ho})es he 
may successfully follow; — but she often dreams of the golden 
stars by whi<*h he will, perchance, adorn the escutcheon of the 
family — the splendour of wealth and reputation by which he 
may (ornament the dignity of his birth. She feels liersclf al- 
ready transformed from the wife of a heartless, and perhaps 
vagrant and b(*ggarly polygamist, into the mother of an affec- 
tionate; and illustrious son. 

In common uith all Jlindii boys, our infant Kiilin is reli- 
giiuisly introduced at the age of iive t(» a family tutor, and be- 
gins to handle tlie Khari* umh‘r iiis dir(*ction. He has now to 
go over his aliihahet r(‘gnlarly once evcTy day, and to repeat 
his arithmetical tables after the dictating r/ ///•?/. This is, how- 
ever, no heavier burden than all his little friend.s of the higher 
onlers have to sustain. But the ]H;culiar dignity of his parent- 
age; subje(?ts him to the additional labour of mastering a dry*t* 
catalogue of jaw-crashing epithets, cateclnuically taught him, 
respecting the origin and distinction of his family. He is 
called up<m to remember the names of his fatlnu’s for several 
g(‘iierations : their ///<"/, tindr f/atra, the 'Venerable I’oiinders of 
their family, and various other jargon, whicli he neither under- 
stands nor <?ares for, and to which his articulating organ can 
scarcely give utterance. About the age of nine or ten he is 

♦ A spirits of rhalk with wljicJi Iliiicla boys uro inucic to form ttie lettiTs of their 

t Tiu* 4-al*'ohi«.in in wliifli the yoiiiiK KuHn orally iu.-truclpd is a curious pioce 
of foriii triulitiori. Tlit- f(ill.»wiii«f arc homu of its (pii stioMs and answers ; — (J. How 
lonjf havr you and your anoc-'tors been nrahriiiun ? A. A« lou;? us liic sun and the 
mium huM- h.cri iu r.xJstrnc'. Q. Can you prove this ? A. Yes— Vavat iiicruBthite 
dpva. yavat (hui-.i mahifalc, chandrArko yttvat,tavat Vipru Kale vayaiii-— 

--u't' nr,' ns am U nt afttmibj of Brahmins as thv gods on Mount Meru^as the 
Gangrs nn th* t.arth-~as thr sntt and the moon Ike shy. Q. W»»at are the qiiali- 
ticatiiuis of a Kulin ? A» Good manner®, Ac., as given in a former page. ^ 
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sacramentally invested with tlie holy string which marks the 
Brahmin, and which inducts him to his birthright privilege of 
receiving the lioinage and adoration of those around him. The 
self-complacent pride which this investiture produces is, liow^- 
ever, associated with a smart operation which, in his age, he 
dislikes as much as he likes to be considered a god incarnate. 
At liis consecration his ears must be bored through with sharp 
needles, and the holes kept open by the insertion of j)ius or 
ear-rings. Ilis consecration renders him eligible for the other 
Saitshfn\ or sucramtid of marriage. And now the eyes of 
Ghafakas are turned towards him. These are Brahmins who 
live, as has been described in a previous note, by procuring and 
]>romoling matrimonial contracts between dilferent })arties. A 
Kulin’s connection is always in (juest, especially while a bache- 
lor; and these negotiators of marriage-treaties iind a character 
of this kind a jirotitable instrument to work by. Neither do 
tin; reflations of the bridcfgrooni fail to make the most they can 
of the ojiportiinity. Before he is jierhaps full fourteen — often 
when still younger — the troth is made in his name, the treaty 
sigiK'd, (he ceremony j><;rformed, and the boy of fourteen is 
tied to and made to shu'p with a girl of eight! If the bride’s 
friends he wealthy, and can s(»cure his person in their own 
house, the boy is preserv(‘d from the further intrigues of Ohuta- 
kasy and from tluf toils of polygamy. If he continues to reside 
und(*r his paternal, or rather maternal roof, he is constantly in 
<lang(*r of being ensnared into a second and third marriage. 
Jlis own inclination or interest may also lead him, w hen of age, 
to add a few more names to his list of wives. I'lie Kidui is 
seldom satistied with one wife at a time ; he generally owns a 
number. It is diHicult, however, owing to no public n^gistra- 
tion of Hindoo marriages, to calculate an av(?ragc of the num- 
ber. W'e have authentic information of a person marrying, 
within the last century, no fewer than IS(» wives, and w'c know 
persons that have had as many as twenty. We also know, and 
ch(?erfully confess, on the other hand, that several have repu- 
tliated altogether the j)rivilege of multiplying their w ives. We 
may, however, safely say, that polygamy is tlie rule among the 
Kalins^ notwithstanding our iiiahility to give an exact average 
number of their w ives. 

To feed many w ives, or to keep a (piit*t house w ith so many 
jealous ami sensitive rivals, is no easy w’ork. The Kulin is 
therefore obliged to allow them to live in their paternal man- 
sions, and soleets the richest or the fairest to keep house with 
himself. The others he can only visit occasionally ; and, when 
he does so, he Knds the visitation not altogether unprofitable. 
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He sekloiii uiulertakes these journeys without substantial tokens 
of attaeliinent from his wives* relations. If his general resi- 
clenee or Iieail-tjuarters be iixed in 4>r near the metropolis, he 
purMi**s some avoeation for betti‘ring his eircunistanees in life. 
The priestly profession — at least that braneh ol it which may 
be likened to the r/u'tirirs in Knglanil, with laryv flocks but 
.scant if sn!»sisteiiee, he seldom undertakes. The office of such 
humble parochial ministers is not held in higli repute among 
the pnmd Hrabmins t»f Imlia. The ISankarmuh^ vvhich we 
hav(‘ placed as out* of the titles of this article, allots to it the 
sixth rank in soci(*ty, ludow two of the lower and one saukar 
orders them>(*l\es/ Tin' Knlin aspires to the situation of a 
ijtnth'wan at larg(‘ ; and (‘veii if the title he inluM-its by his birth 
be a mere nuptij botiour. and he be forc(‘d to subsist Ujion the 
lumnty of his wife’s relations, he never for(‘goes his ambition 
to retrii'vi.' Iiis Ibrtum*, nor gives up his fond notions of s(ilf- 
dignity. 

'fhe* KnlitLS visits to most of his wives being few and far 
hcttrcniy\\\c moral influence* of his absence* from th(*m has gene- 
rally been supposed to Ik? subversive? of their conjugal fithdity. 
Idle suppo.sitiou does not, perhajis. proctietl from a wilful disre- 
gard ot' charity, but it is a certain sign of great ignorance, with 
reference* to the domestic lives of tin* Hindus. Sexual impurity 
is, it is true, scarcely considered a sin in the antics ; but \\i females 
nothing is held more ext*crable or abominable. The unheappy 
iidiabitauts of houses of ill fame are looked upon as the most 
(b'graded of the liuinan sj)ecies. A Hindu, however dissipated 
himself, >vouId sooner destroy than tolerate a wile of the least 
nmral stain in his house. The wom(*n, too, exc(;pt p(.*rha])s in 
tlie lowest ranks of society, consider matrimonial faithful miss as 
thi'ir first and jiaramount duty, notwithstanding tin,* irregidari- 
tics to wliii'h their hu>bands may be addicted. It is, in fact, 
the only virtue which they <*are to pr<*serve, and to the unspot- 
tcil mainti*nam!e of which their whole hearts are devoted. Hut 
this retle<-liou, so honourable to the wife, renders the guilt of 
the wayward liusliaml jjiKiportionahly aggravated. 

Though the seMial virtue of the Hindu female generally 
stamis proof against temptation, the system which allots to her 
but a sltf/n\ sometimes a very tnron.slflcrahlc slum*, of her liiis- 
baud s atfectioiis, and wbicb virtually decoys him away from her 
com|»auy, camioi be too imlignantly reprobated. The Ktilin 
polvgamist, who wanders from one wife’s bouse? to another, can 
luive no taste of domestic comfort, ami is scarcely susceptible of 
tin? tender emotions of our nature. He can neither be a good 
husband nor a goofl tallier. 
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But ill our anxiety to preserve uninterrupted the thread of 
our Kulin narrative, we are committing, perhaps, a more that 
venial trespass against tlie learned Bhattacharyas^ whose works 
are superscribed at the head of this essay. The genealogical 
tables })y Dhruhavanda Miara arc held in the greatest repute in 
Bengal. They contain the names of the different kuh and their 
ineinbers from the time of their settlement liy Bullal, Lakhman 
and Devihara, and are considered as authorised judges of family 
pretensions. Those by Vachaspati Mlsra^ though they are not be- 
fore us at this inoTuciit, are also received as decisive authorities. 
But Dhruhtmanda and V(irJi(i^)ati^ like many other judges and 
doctors, are sometimes fijund to disagree, among themselves. On 
such occasions, if all attempts to reconcile these authors jirovc 
ineffectual, private individuals are obliged to decide for them- 
selves. But wherever the masters of lieraldry are consentient, 
the Brahmins exclude private judgment with the same vehe- 
mence with which Homanists denounce individual ojiinions 
apiinst their pretended catholicity. Those, however, who are 
singly suhj<*ct to error and inaecuraev, may, in certain cases, he 
so ro/lectirely too, for a series iA'/aUUdes will not amount to a 
ennstruetive. infallibility ; and where an exemption from mistakes 
and niisappreluuisions cannot he proved from higher evidences, 
one can scarcely he called self-oj)inionated in suspecting the 
correctness, (dther of the Indian (ihatakas or of the Popish 
saints, especially since both have been over zealous of exposing 
their fables and g<*nealogies to the ])uhlic gaze. 

The Ktila-Sara-sindbn is an able, though not an authorized 
w'ork on the Kuls, containing a <lelineation of their laws, and 
giving the genealogy of the Jhinerjeas. 1'hc author disclaims 
all pretensions to tin* veneration claimed by the (ihatacks, or 
any desire ot superseding the professions and sharing in their fees, 
lie writes at tin* recpiest of his personal friends, w’ho had 
looked for a <liscursiv(' treatise on tin* subject from his pen. 
The Mnkhnti-Knla-vernana is a simple genealogy of the Muker- 
jeas,compile<l by sonu* private individual, and valuable to these 
families as a work for ref(*rence. 

The Jlistorieal Fragment we have quoted, is a valuable and 
interesting composition. We have styled it a Fragment, both 
because it chronicles events only in a passing way, and as an 
introduction to a dry genealogy of the Kulins, and because 
are at this moment in possession of n fraetion alone of the work. 
It coinmcnct^s anonymously with a high eulogiuiii on the dig- 
nity of the Brahniinical caste. It is more meritorious, accord- 
ing tt) this author, to recount the virtues of the ttcice-born than 
the exploits of the gods themselves. Sandilya, Kashyapa, Sa- 
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varna^ ami otlicrs a|)])oar here in more brilliant colours than 
lirdhniOy MshnUy anil Shiva, lidf/nt, l^orushdVdidUy Jndhisthiru^ 
Vikrdmdtlittfd, and all other crowned heads had delighted to 
honour and worship the Jiralnnins, and endowed them with 
tin* sovereignly of‘ the world under them. The age of Adisiir 
is next de'^cribed. The j)oetic author gives a soniew’hat diffe- 
rent account of the occasion whicdi introduced the priestly 
emigrants into Bengal, than what we have delivered in the 
preceding pages, and what is generally received in the present 
dav. Tl)e king of (iour is represented as aspiring to the empire 
of’tb(» world, and despatches messengers to his brother of 
Benares to demand homage and tribute. A wordy demonstra- 
tion of power, and a pretension of authority founded upon 
rhetoric, seldom prevail in turning an independent monareli 
into a tributary vassal ; — nor would the sceptred lord of Shiva’s 
ow n capital - tin* mansion of the gods, superior to Heaven itself 
— readily acknow ledge fi*alty to the chief of a lower j)rovince, 
treated w ith solemn contempt in the ancient shasters, or reeog- 
iiiscfl only as the unenviable haunt of savages and wild beasts. 
Even a British ( Jovernor-C leneral of India, with all his guns 
and eaunons, found it no smooth work, at a subseipicnt period, 
to mulct a Hajali of B(*nares. 1’he feeling generated in the 
mind of Beer Sing, on the dmnand of tribute by Adisur, was 
accordingly unmingled pity at the infatuated ambition of an 
ignorant and upstart Bengalee. Even the pri(‘sts in that eternal 
city kn(*w the tactics of wars, and wen* masters of state policy. 
The Brahmins had been inurcMl to the use of warlike imple- 
ments as dexterously as their sacriffcial grass and incense. The 
amhassad(»r was jmt to the blush and returned to (lour. He 
p<»rtrayed in glowing colours the majesty and glory of the 
celestial city, the Brahmins whereof, unlike the pigmy priests 
of Briigiil, proved imju'egnable bulw arks by the power of their 
suprritu* >anclity and military skill. Tin* king of (jour was 
struck by the report of his emissaries, and resolved to wipe 
away tin* disgraci* of his country, and increase its strength and 
magnificence by procuring a supply of Sdfjitic priests from 
Benares, b’ive Brahmins were thus invitefldowii to Bengal, 
whose names ami gotras were the same as we have before 
related, ami tin* king settled on tlieni and thiir jmsterity five 
of the most pleasant districts in his dominions. 

The Rulins of Bullal’s creation are also differently numbered 
in the Fvfnjmtint from the Misra's works. Of the sons of Bhutt 
Narayeii alie Barierjeas) six are said to have been originally 
made Kulins and ten Shrotriyas ; of Daksha’s sons (the Chat- 
terjeeas) four Kulins and eleven Shrotriyas; of Chhanders 
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and since the condition of the one sex exercises a sympathetic 
influence upon the other, no scheme of general social improve- 
ment in liengal can take effect while this system continues. 
The males too of the Vansaj families are greatly inconvenienced 
by the institution of the kuls. So eager is every father to pro- 
cure a noble son-in-law, that persons destitute of titles are held 
at a discount in the matrimonial market, and experience great 
difficulty in finding wives for themselves. They cannot of 
course aspire to the hands of Kiilin girls ; and those of their 
own ranks arc often turned from them by the excessive demand 
for Kulin alliances. While therefore the daughters of distin- 
guished families are not available for the common Brahmins, 
those of the latter are frequently offered to the former. The 
Vansaj are therefore almost invariably puzzled how to procure 
pcartners in life, — and are obliged to present pecuniary induce- 
ments, in order to divert their ecjuals from their thoughts of 
forming Kulin connexions. The disastrous influence of Kulin- 
ism thus reaches beyond its own ranks, and turns holy matri- 
mony into a profane question of premiums and discounts, even 
in the ease of the Vansaj Brahmins. 

That the system will ev(!r be amended by its own friends it 
w'ould be prej)osterous to hope. The leading Brahmins are too 
closely interested in its perpetuation to be supposed capable of 
wishing its abolition or even modification. For the removal of 
the disease, the mind naturally turns to the slow progress of 
Christianized .sentiments now spreading rajndly, at least in the 
metropolis and large cities, by the dissemination of English 
education. The Hindus, even in their unconverted state, appear 
capable of appreciating the superior excellence of the evangeli- 
cal maxims concerning marriage and divorce ; nay, many have 
already la'gun to go the length of openly acknowledging the 
moral impropriety of owning more than one wife at the same 
time. The progre.ss of such sentiments must gradually throw 
polygamy into <lisrepiite, and concentrate the sympathies of the 

1 ieo})le in behalf of its unfortunate victims. This will sooner or 
ater prove a mortal blow to the kuls, which must fall under the 
weight of their own enormities. 

As (-hristian observers, however, we look forw^ard to still 
hap}>ier days. It is when this magnificent empire shall, from 
the mountains in the north to the mighty ocean in the south, 
acknowdedge and revere the truth as it is in Jesus, that its long 
and melancholy night of humiliation and affliction shall vanish 
before the Sun of Kighteousness rising with healing on his w ings. 
The gospel may be justly esteemed the true panacea for the sorest 
of human distempers. Not only the corrupt fabric of degenerate 
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Kulinisin, but all systems of iniquity shall crumble to the dust 
under the divine ascendency of (Miristiauity. From the most 
galling of all yokes, the truth has already set a vast portion of 
the human race free. The triumphs it has achieved in Kurope 
it is also capable of achieving in Asia. The female deliverance 
it has caused elsewhen* by driving polygamy from human 
society, and deHning the relative duties of husband and wife, 
it mav and shall bring about in India, in the same manner and 
by the same means. Yes, the day shall come when the voice 
oV truth sliall he carried with power into the hearts and con- 
science of the natives around us; — when the institutions of error 
shall fall like tin* walls of Jericho at the sound of the evan- 
gelical trump(!t. Tlu‘ mind, now held caj)tive by idolatry and 
sup(*r.stitit)n, sliall tluui he reclaimed from its inglorious servi- 
tmh*, and false distinctions of human invention be dissipated by 
the hrf‘ath of (’atholic feeling and the generous symjiathies of 
an enlargtMl benevoltMice. The Ilrahmin and the Chandala, 
Kulins, Sudras, and women shall then worship at the same 
altar, (*at of the same bread, — drink of the same cup, — with 
one mind and soul, and in one holy communion as the incnihcrs 
of one household, and the servants and. followers of one (iod 
and Father. 

Ihit this in (okTs own time. Meanwhih* diristians must 
labour, both clergy and laity, to liastim this consummation. 
The ( iovernment, too, must redeem their Christian character 
)>y ada])ting their measures to the moral improvement of their 
subjects. We do not ask them to declare a Crusade, like tlie 
Tmiiplar and other knights of old, against idolatry ami un- 
christian systmus. 'fhe (iospel n^piidiatcs the use of the 
temporal sword in coereing a visible recejition of its ordinances. 
The over-heated zeal of an apostle himself was relmkcd by its 
own founder, for wielding such weapons in Ins cause. No, — 
let slaughtering in.stninicnts be conlined to the ecclesiastical 
armoury <tf those who [irelend to he sueeessors of St. Peter — 
hut represent his inlirmities only, and are real imitators of the 
peculiar mod(.* of his atti'iek on the higli priest’s servant. 
there are other ways in wliieh tin? civil ])ower can forward the 
progn‘ss ot truth. It can throw its moral inilinmce into the 
scale. It can manifest a higher respect than it has yet done 
for intcllrctual AM) spiritual qualifications in its selection of edu- 
catit)nal agent.s. It <*an proiioimce apea infidelity iu any shape or 
form to l)c a disabling character in aspirants after its tutorships 
and profe.ssorships. It can unlock for tlie rational contempla- 
tion of its students the rich stores of sacred literature arid 
apologetic divinity which adorn the Englishman’s library. It 
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can relieve some of the best and holiest productions of Euro- 
pean authorship from the odium of its index expurgatorius^ and 
proclaim liberty to such ornaments of the Enj^lish lan‘»;nage as 
Ealey, Butler, Stillingfleet, Bp. Newton, Barrow, Tillotson, 
Sherlock, Hartwell, Horne, Keith, Campbell, Chalmers, and a 
liost of otliers, now held tongue-tied in an iniquitous captivity 
in its colleges and schools. It can thankfully acknowledge and 
gratefully declare before its ignorant sulyects, by means of its 
public instructors, tlici woinlerfiil effects of Christianity in the 
west, to which itself is indebted for the power and supremacy 
in the east. 

W c sliall in conclusion revert to the subject wliicli constitutes 
the title of this article, and state what we believe to be the duty 
of Cioverninent with reference to the evils of this system. We 
do not mean to suggest the propriety of abolishing, by a single 
act an order which a crowned head had as snmniarily founded 
some centuries ago. Jhillal’s endowment of the kids will not 
justify bis English successors in forcibly sequestering their 
properties, W'e do not wish the* Kulins to he pursued with fire 
and sword like the kniglits-templars of old. But the supreme 
government can surely restrain their polygamy by defining it 
to be a ])nnisiiable crime, as well in tlie native as in the British 
subject. Lord William Bcntinck’s administration was signal- 
ized by the deliverance of the Suttee from the Haines of a 
violent self-immolation. Sir Henry Hardinge’s vice-royalty 
may also have an auspicious cominencenient by female redief 
from the unhappiness of sharing a husband with a iniiltitnde 
ot eo-partiicrs. The institutions of llinduisni do not enjoin 
polygamy as a po.sitive duty. They merely tolerate it, as they 
tolerate many other (*vils. Tlie proliibition of what they do 
not command cannot amount to an interference with the Brah- 
minical religion, ^flie almlition of »Suftee, which the Sliasters 
(•ncouraged and recoimnend<*d, tliough not imperatively re- 
quired, lias been judicially defined by the king in council to be 
no violent contravention of the Hindu religion. The commis- 
sion ot perjury occasionally allowed by the Hindu sages, is 
also Indd justly ]mnishahle in the Conijiany’s Courts. Why 
should Bigamy and Polygamy bo entitled to a franchise ? 
ihgamy is criminal in a European; — why should a native be 
privileged to commit it with impunity? His abstinence from 
it cannot affect his religion ; — why then should he be licensed 
to sacrifice the happiness and comforts of the female sex ? If 
the system of Kuliiiism siitfer from its prohibition, that will be 
no more than a restraint upon a degenerate order, which every 
one acknowledges to be an earthly and human fabrication. 
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l lu; tolerant clniracter of the British Government cannot 
tlierebj- he* eoinjiroinisod. The present holders of the Indian 
sceptre have never pledged themselves to keep up the effi- 
oi f/// tlifir Hindu predecessors’ enactments, — they are 
certainly not hound to respect the institutions of Bullal* Sen 
represented hy the Hindus themselves as a jtrince of a Siuiker 
piMe Ihe natives themselves nill hail in a body an act of 
legislation hy which their daughters will be saved from the 
misei j and wretchedness of commanding a portion only of 
I lien h nshaiid s aHeeli..ns. h or humanity’s sake, then, let mdi- 
gamy he proserihe, . I he wife has a right to the undivided 
p...s,.sio„ o( the hiishand; and since Hinduism does not on- 
{.ose, and the pen, lie are disposed to he friendly, let her cry for 
justice he listened to in the Council Chamher ^ 


and 


l.y a lt-is)ativc act of tlm Supreme* Government. 
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i\oTE iiv THE Editor. 

Althoiiirfi, for obvious reasons, it is no part of our (lc‘ i.rn oiflmr 
... ....y «ay, .liavtly „r indirectly. f„ i..dicatc foe ,vri 
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It- altstilntc value; but with the ohiect of* ‘iirinlii ’ ” ^^rcatly eiihaiice 
rca.l..r in l■...«ia..;l. a to the 
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s.. ,|cct Ofdiv,. interest to the fHendVoni , 3 ^ 
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writers own veriiaeiilari, I'Ut a cheeriii-- evidenee ..f t”" *' i’*''®"’ “ 

and a lir.Kd ofwhat may U- doiie-what we lior«. i,f ftctlially done 

liy Well-directed ediieational elliirts (o ehamre’tli 

among whom we are I'erndtteil l.y J*nnidence to d vtd" wl "/ I’V’I’'® 

to he uiidcr-toiKl that this article is an ■iv..ra,r. * ' ’ wisli it 

Kiiglisli (sl neat ion m the Eiust- O .vj .vie sample of the produce of 

the ...laided work of one who was, not nianv vi-irv".''' “’“t 't “ 
and we desire our readi rs to aceeiil it as an illLtr V"*””’ “ l^rahmin ; 

has Uen done, hut of wl.at mid r eerta n f imS*. '‘®‘ " ha 

a.1.1 heart may he done, hy that great ^.eSara^e ^o^ ®‘‘ '“■’“‘1 

for the cure of all the evils which have for ,"h*ah we niust look 

■fo the disi iKssion of this vast snhjeet of Kduwthjn*^ve Hindustan, 

ourselves endeavouring to show' in tin- Hrst niace wl/? I address 

done, andwetliink ourselves fortunate in U;iL .1,1 ' . V 
the s„l>|ect, to show, not hy anv siKicnlations of our owal «POn 

>d the niKst triiits of Education, what niay L donrhv ff Y ?'* ®**’**’'*‘<>“ 

hushaiidmun on this most luxuriant lanf ^ ^ ” ’'® ‘ ’® *abours of the 
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In many learned volumes, more or less empirical, we have 
an infinite variety of “sure means of preserving health.” New 
remedies for all the ahnndant evils to which frail flesh is heir 
start into heinj^ every day, and doctors and disciples are so 
numerous in their diversities, and so strong in their convictions, 
that th(» marvel is, with so many infallihle specitics, there is still 
so much human woe. The health which vve are thus tani^^ht to 
preserve, after a variety of fashions so endless that it is ditticult 
to escape following some one of them by chance, is the health 
of man as an imlividual unit; the health of man, in those 
thousands and t<‘ns of thousands and hiindn^ds of thousands 
which constitut<? nations, is not so ttuulc'rly cared for; nor so 
assiduously watched ; nor arc* such varic^d efforts made to pre- 
serve it. Still, ever and anon national remedicjs, for the cure 
of national diseases, are <*xhihited with an amount of confidence 
whi(*h w<* may (*all do^inatisni ; and whilst the wise men arc} 
f|uarrc*irm^ over their theories, thc^ world is left very mucdi to 
ilsc*lf to sufler, uiicarc*d for and unrelieved. With the endless 
c^atalo^ue of ailments, which afflict a nation, as an individual, 
we have, in this jdace, nothing to do. In imitation of the* 
medical writers of the present day, who now, for the most part, 
consider one orj^an and one dis(*asc*, sufficient matter for an 
<*la])orate trc*atisc», w e dirc*ct our attention to one c.*spc’cial item of 
the ^reat <*atalo«i;ue of national calamities. lN*ace is not in itsedf 
national health; but without it there can be no national liealth ; 
and who will deny that the sa«^c% who should write a treatise 
on the “ true iuc»ans of preserving pc*ace,'’— really exhibiting* 
what it profe.sses to exhibit— would entitle himself to a statue} 
of gold in every city of tlie universe. There is no prospect, 
we fear, of such a consummation ; but we have rival political 
schools, each propounding with an air of more or less infalli- 
bility its own profound dogmata ; and often looking on with 
marvellous unconcern, whilst great battles are fought, and 
countries desolated in spiteof their never-failing spc*cifics. The 
two great schools may be described as the irritative and sedative 
schools. The former, proceeding upon the broad principle 
of the homcropathists, that similia similibiis ciirantur, contend 
that w’ur can only be cured by w*ar — that it is necessary to make 
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war ill order to preserve |>eaee. The otlier lays down, with no 
mure inisgivinu;s than its antagonist, the more desiraldo and 
( Tieoiiraging doetrine, that war does not check, but generate 
war; tliat peace ever engenders peace; that there is no 
security so certain as tliat w hich we purchase for ourselves, by 
creating a sense of security in the breasts of oiir neighbours. 

i* do not now jnirpose to examine these antagonist doc- 
trifM’s On whichsoever side worldly experience may range 
itself, tliere is no disinclination on the part of either to appeal 
lt> it as tin* standard whereby the (piestion shall be settled. 
There is a heittu* method of settlement ; but it admits not of a 
con diet on eipial groninl, for one jiarty is more iiieliiied to tha t 
modi? of adjiistinent than the other, whilst both are willing to 
appeal to hiinian t‘xperience. The irritativ(*s contend that there 
is no security without constant dimionstrations of strength; 
tiiat to he pla<-id is to invite aggression ; that to he ready to 
otfeiid is tile only way to escape being oHciided ; that the birds 
of the air and tlie beasts of the field daily teach ns this lesson ; 
that we are iiistrncte<l in it from our e!irli(*st youth, during 
which w(j I(*arn by liard experieiiee that we must Hght oiir way 
np the scliooilioy ladder to peace, and thus alone avoid niohis- 
tatioii ; that this same principle is at work in tin* larger school 
of nations, and that tlie history of the w orld declares tlie fact, 
that if wo w'onld escajic the injuries and insults of our neigh- 
honrs w'e must show', by a few practical exhibitions of onr 
strength, not only our readiness but our ability to resent tlu*ni. 
The sedatives, on (lie other hand, deelan? that to he trampiil 
and Innlleiisive is tlie surest means of inviting conlidence, and 
thus of stilling the inclination to injure us; that the fear of 
lieiijg in jured femjits to the commission of injury ; and that, (he 
<‘onverse of this being ecpially true, it follows that there is the 
utmost ]U()tectiveness in a peaceful and inotfeiisive character ; 
and that so long as our neighbours consider themselves scicure 
from ours, w'c sliall be secure from thair aggnjssions. Kxjierl- 
rnice is said to demonstrate this ; the man of peace is rarely 
insulted ; the niiarmed traveller w'alks more safely in tin; neigh- 
lauirhood of the roving bandit, than he w lm goes armed to the 
teeth ; that in troubled times, the man of peace, and he alone, 
escajies the perils of popular commotions; tliat w'ith .states, as 
with individuals, the one which never arms itself — w hich never 
prepares itself for aggression, or the re.sistamx' of aggression — is 
ever the last to bo assailed ; that, as soon as there is a falling 
off from such practi«*al proofs of a firm reliance on Providence, 
tlie protection is at onc(.' withdrawn, and we take up arms to 
have tliem turned against us. Such are the arguments derived 
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from human exjierience— wo are not at present to decide the 
contest. 

Ind(!ed, witli regard to the matter now before us, it is not 
necessary that we should d(*cide it. A resort to abstract specu- 
lation, however iiivitirij;-, is no part of our career of duty, and 
\v(* would rather, avoidin*^ all controversies, build up our pre- 
sent structure on conimon admitted grounds Our empire in 
the ICast is of so pciculiar a nature, that w'e can scarcedy make a 
just apjilieat.iou of the ])rinciplesof (dther one party or the other. 
It matti*rs little what course w^ould have been the best; we can- 
not now begin our work anew; or betake ourselves to new 
principles of a(*tion. W'e have reached an ej)och at which it 
woiihl ajipcar to ])e our ouly course to make a compromise be- 
tween llui irritaliv<^ and the sedative systems — or rather we 
should say, an epoch at which it b(u*omcs our duty to allow’ the 
former to mcrg<‘ iut(» the latter. The irritative system has been 
tried — has been carried out to its full (‘xtent. It has been our 
]»ractic(‘ now' tor lu'arly a ctmtiiry ; and it would seem that we 
liad attained to that eminence, which has been compared to the 
statirs of th(‘ school boy, who has fought his way to tin? very 
suinmit of pugilistic renown. If it lu* necessary for a nation to 
preserve itself from injury and insult by dounmstrating its 
power, surely the Hritish in tin* bkist hav<* done so in the 
most unmistak('ahle ma.iiin‘r. There* is little call for fr(‘sh 
demonstrations ; for the w (*ight of our arm is still acknow’h*dged, 
and many iin* yet reeling uu.! r the blows which it lias (loalt 
out. \\ f can now, therefon*, atford to he ])aeifie — hut we can- 
not alford to he weak. We hav(' no occasion to j)ut fortli our 
strength ; but wc iniisl, not sutler ourselves to waste it W’e 
must keep onrs(*lves up to tin* athletic standard; and as we 
liavt* made t)ur idcction we must abiih? by it — as we have fought 
our way to power, we must show' ourselves capable of retaining 
the lofty positiiui we havt* assiinied. I'ln* tinn* may come when 
we shall iind t)iir best sateguard in the hearts of a grateful 
jK'ople — hut that liim* has not //»/ conn*, nor is there a near 
prospect of its advent. Idle sword, w hether in tin* hand or in 
tin* seahhanl, has yet its work to do ; and tin* jihilanthrojiist 
may lahiiiir to some good purpose*, in emleavonring to show’ in 
what inanm*!* it may ht*st be sbap(*d, for the preservation of 
peace* and tin* mainlenanee of that <h)minioii, which we* are 
justilie*d in regareling as a means, under Providen(*e, of advanc- 
ing the* happiness of the jieople, wlie) are compelled now to 
bear otir yoke. 

At iirst sight, bayonets and red coats do not appear to be^ 
precisely the instrnuH*nts of (loverninent w hich a ])hilantbropist 
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advocatt* ; l>iii we Indio t»r deceive ourselves, when we 
declare or fancy that our ( iov(*rnment is maintained otherwise 
than l*v tlie sword. Aral, in j>iT»ii(/iiiiein^ ic to be so, we are 
jar tjniii admit tiiiLT that it must therefore' he one of 0 ]>pression. 
'file lanrl iliat lia< ior iK'arly a thou'jand w'ars het*n lield by tlie 
>uurd, and that has as often chanijed hands as that sword has 
been liliniKMl, or the •‘Tas]) tlnit Indd itridaxed; the land that 
kimw-j nn |»rinci|»ality of loni::er sfandine: than our own ;* that 
in In leii'Uili and hri'aillli, within the last fifty years, has seen 
.Moirids, Pataii'^. Maliraltahs, Piinlarees, and mixed miscreants 
»-l*e\cr\ ca-fe and clan, rootinir ujitln* old families, and settling; 
t ljcni‘'< i\ rN in iln ir ]ilact*s — how c*oidd any ( lovernment, liow- 
e\. r hmeticeiii, sii])s.isi for a day, simply by its civil policy, on 
tin* ruins «if >ncli a leinjiesi-tosstMl land.' How in a day eon- 
\e!M frilir-. wlio livi'd only by war, to iial)its of peace ? 

how make cultivators, who for centnri(‘s have never paid a 
rupci* but uinlcr t'carof the sword or the sconrL;(; ? — how induce 
tlieni to pav llieir dues, unless they know that the (*ivil officer 
ha> the j)o\\er (d calling; in tin* military, and lhal the lattm* is 
prompt and hold ? It has j)een the 1‘ashion to c‘xalt tin* Maho- 
mc(hui coinpieri)!^ at the e\pens(* ot‘ the Hrilish ( o)ve?riinent ; 
and •'(line of those who have mo.st hemditc'd hy th(‘ latter, and 
po>'*il)ly have in iheir sphen* opjiressed lln‘ snlijeid, airainst the 
\ie\\-', opinions, and orders of tln*ir masters, hav<‘ ])e(*n londr^st. 
ill \ itiij>eratioii of them ; hnt let any impartial jkwsoii turn 
over the paoes of Dow — a violent haler of th(‘ system of his 
day, and we f ar with too imudi iv'ason — and sefj how litth? 
can''etln*re i< tor sinu'ine.* tin* praises of the .Moslem rule hiy 
yond tliat of tin* ( dirislian. W ai*, eternal war, was th(*n tin? 
sole hii'.ine^s uf royalty. Akhar made some laws for tin' jiro- 
teciioiiol tin* pt.'ople, l)iit he is ahnost a. solitary e\cc?])1ion ; 
and haxiuL^ vpojit tlie )ialf-<*ent iiry of his reiLin in eternal hatlhs 
and ceaseh-ss marches, he could have had Imt little lime to 
look to the iiiiproMinent and cultivation of his enijiin*. In 
the early day*i ot his rej^’n, every pro\iiice was in r(*heiiion, and 
him, as with his pivdeces^»n\s and sik'ci r.sors, wliih* ( inzm'ut 
was bciiii:- Milidiied, (ashmen? or Ifentral woidd he in arms; 
and while the royal troops were einploved a;»*ainst Ihost* .st.at(?s 
or in tin? Deccan, the Ihinjah or Di llii itself would he in 
revolt. A IVeak or favour io an individual would for a time 
remove the Hindu capitation tax; while, once in a century, a 

• It i-* a riirion'. lai'l, iliril not only l.a-i tia.* itnwcr ol’ tin* .\i/,a?n, the* kin^^doni of 
;ii.-l all ii.-- .M.iijralf.i Sf Ctt willi n thv century , hut tliat tluiluiuilies 

».f th.' the.- h./nleiinj stateji, HiirTuah, .Nepal, aid Lahon*. have been cstnhli.diea 
vviiliin that p* lioit. 

D 2 
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tyrannical (ioveriior would bo trodden under the feet of the 
imperial elephants. Seldom was the honest Minister or Gover- 
nor (when such rare creatures appeared) rewarded, whilst the 
bold and the unprincipled amassed treasure, and bequeathed it 
to their children. Mark the fate of Akbar’s great minister, 
Byram — the man to whom he owed his throne; wdiilst the 
Saadut Aliys and Nizams have left kingdoms to their descend- 
ants. Our only wonder is, when reading the Moslem annals, 
that sindi men as Asoj)h Jah, and his father, and Mohabat 
Khan, should have lived (generally) prosperously, and died in 
their beds. 

Utter selfishness was the Moslem motive; the high roads, 
the sera(‘s, the plantations — were they for the people? Not at 
all, hut for the royal jirogresses to Cashmere. The expense of 
one Badshahe scrac would have built a dozen for the jieople. 
Throughout the country it was the same. In the direction the 
king was likc'ly to travc^l, there would bo roads and conveniences; 
blit elsewhere th(» people might sigh in vain for paths, for water, 
or for slielter. Hie Newahs of Oiide, and Kings of Jiianjiore 
and of the l)(*ecan, <lid the same. They beautified the neighbour- 
hood of their own favourite residences, made roads to their 
country-seats, built bridges over the rivers in their way, sunk 
splendid wells, and planted lines of trees. Some of our own 
magistrates, in the times of the good old close-borough system, 
did the same ; and to this day European convenience is more 
regarded than native wants, the collector and magistratcj being 
often considered more sacred than the thousands of poor around 
him. 

Despotism — unchecked power, in whatever hands and in 
whatever quarter, produces the same fruit ; and we would di- 
vest our minds of all clanish feeling in discussing its merits. 
Wars, and their train of ills, were not confined to the Mahom- 
medan times or states in India. A glance at the old Hindu 
annals will show, that if the country so suffered in Moslem 
times, it w’as not more free from such distractions in what arc 
called the bright days of Hindu supremacy. Everywhere we 
see that the present occupants of the soil are not the aboriginals; 
and almost every district in India has its particular legend, how 
a Hajpiit, or other hand, drove out or enslaved the original 
holders ; while another tale will perhaps tell of how the late 
conquerors were themselves overwhelmed, and how they even- 
tually merged into another and a bolder race. We doubt 
whether India was ever under an universal monarch ; and the 
kings of the Hindu states of Oude, Kanouge, Muttra, Hus- 
tunaporo (Delhi), &c &c. played but the game that warriors of 
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every age and every clime liave ever playeil. Tiiey prospered 
or sank ; they coiupiered, or were themselves led capti\e; and 
tlien, as in later days, iiKh'jiendent kingdoms disa])peared, ami 
small stati-s rose into great ones. Not content with the usual 
and tolerably sufficient grounds for war, we read that Prithora 
the brave, tlie hero of a hundred fights, amused himself with 
carrying off the brid(‘s of the several kings, of whose intended 
marriage he Inul information. He thus brought on himself 
many wars, and eventually thereby lost his throne ; but he lost 
no <'n*dit, and is to this day the hero of Hajput romance. It 
would S( •em, indeed, to hv iiuTe hlleness to write? and talk of 
the happiness ami purity of a people who deified tin? perpetra- 
tors of every crime, and whos(! very worship sanctioned every 
ahoiiiinafion. \\’hen we read of the hundreds ol‘ thousands 
that took the field with tli(‘ Persian kings and with the Moguls, 
and consider that they had no commissariat, we may imagine 
the frightful famines that such armies themselv(‘s experienced, 
and the more frightful affiietioiis they causc^d to the eouritries 
through which they passed. Dow, in his preliminary disserta- 
ti(m to Perishta, writes of ba/aars, kc, in eamp ; hut nowdtere 
do we find that there were any regular establisinnents of the 
kind. Ilrinjaries (themselv(*s pluinhTers of the W'orst deserip- 
litm) carrying grain, follow(‘<l the eamj) or did not, aecording 
to the individual genius and forethought ui' tin* monarch or 
general of the day ; hut w hen I)t)W goes on to tell us that eatdi 
iiors(*ma]i re<*eive<l from sixty to tw'o hundred rupees* per 
inoiith, w e can uiiderstaud the value of his several dissertations. 
\\ a douht w hetlnu', under any native ruler iu any age, Hindus- 
tani horsemen received all tlnur juiy in cash ; or if oiir j)resent 
rate of twenty ruj»ees per iiumth to Irregular Horse was ever 
iiiat<.*rially and continuedly exeeedeil. And whatever was paid 
was ill assignments on dfstant lands, or in at least half grain 
and food as rations for man ami beast, and the small balance 
only in easli. Dow go(.-s on to say (jinge xviii. jireface), that on 
such high pay the soldiery eould afford to eiieourage the grain- 
dealers, &e., who Hocked in from neighb«)iiriiig towii^T and 
villages as armies ailvanced ; hut the traveller Hernier, with 
much more ajipareiit truth, tells us that there were no towns 
worth mentioning betw een Delhi ami Agra, and that the banks 
of the Jumna, abovt? Delhi, being the line of tlie imperial pro- 
gress towards Lahore ami Casliiiiero, were extensive huijting- 
g^rounds; that the iin])erial cortege usually left the high-road 
and sported through these Shikargahs, while the troops moved 
more directly forw'ard. * 

• Preface lo Dow’:^ Hinrlnstan. 
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We know that every wliere in the east, the track of an 
army is marked by desolation — that villages and towms are 
abandoned even at the intelligence of a coming* hostile force. 
In the south of India, as the historian A\'ilkes, tells us, such 
flights are called intha, the people burying their valuables, 
and carrying with them a few days’ grain — flying to the hills 
or the nearest fortress, and when the enemy remained longer 
than their supplies lasted, famine and death ensuing. 

While we should all omleavour, abstaining from idle self- 
congratulations, to soften the rigour of the liritish yoke, it is 
only fair to our country to show that the J^nglish in India are 
not the monsters they are sometimes re]>resented; and that 
although much remains to be done; many im])rovements to be 
made; many h^gislative euactinents to be S(*t forth, and acted oit; 
imich to be done, much to be undone — much for us to do, more* 
for us to l(!t alone; w(‘ have less to h‘arn than is generally 
thought from either our Mahomedan or Hindu pn.'deeessors. 

Lord N'alentia fifty y(*ars ago travelled in a palank(*en to 
[juckijow, and wrote a book, in which he slal(‘d that the Moguls 
liad roads oi* causeways from one (‘ud of their dominions to 
theotln^r. Mr. Buckingham, a (juarter of a century afterwards 
decJanMl, ami in his time not untruly, that there was not a goo<l 
road in India, abov(^ Barrackpore — and still more recently we 
have heard a somewhat similardeclaration made at a great public 
meeting in (\alcutta. But let the period of our ruh^ be counted, 
and let it be consi(h*n'd that it does not materially e\ce(*d the 
united length of the reigns of Aiirungzehe and Ak))ar,and then 
let it b(i rememlK*red that we have a, trunk road from f-ahmtta 
to Delhi; a h<!tt(M* road than the Moguls or the Womans (*ver 
Inid; and that not a district in India hut has its branch roads, 
all doubt h'ss more or le>^s defective, wanting more or l(*ss 
bridges, gliats, seraes, wells, tS;c.; but still shewing that some 
attention is now being pai<l to the important sidijeet. Ji(*t any 
impartial person visit the Ihmjab, wlu*re lu^ will scarcely see 
such a vehicle as a hackery, or lliroiighoul the country alight 
upon a road; let him tluui travel to Oude, wlu*re his exjieriences 
will bi‘ similar, and then let him cross tin? (iogra and enter the 
(iorrnekpoor district, not half a century in our hands. At 
onct^ lie will find him^elf in a country abomiding with good 
roads, many of them bridged — and every year the mind)er of 
bridges and other improvements are incri‘asing. In this one 
district alone we doubt whether tluTo are less than a thousand 
miles of road, ^^"e say, let these eomparisons be fairly made, 
and then let England be exemjited from the vituj>erations 
and unfair comparisons with which she is sometimes assailed ; 
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and rather let those wlio would so assail her, honestly do their 
own work; and liowever hiiiuhle Ik* an individiiars sphere, no 
one ot‘ ns ]>nl has the opportunity, it* not ot inakiii*** a road, 
hnildine: a bridire, or a st*rni; at least of plant ine; a tree, or ot 
pH'^iervine: one tliat i< j»lanted. Jinl it’ even tliis small nn*ans 
is deni(*d ns, no j)«iverty eaii ]»r<‘vent ns from settin*; a i^’ood ex- 
ample to tho>e around iw, l»y ‘^hewin^ all that eome within onr 
inrinenee, that a (’hri>tiaii i'J not to be reeoii;nised only by wear- 
inii’ a hat and eoat, and by atteinlinu* neither at the mostpie nor 
the temple: bill l»y jnirity of lite and honc'sty of eondiiet. 

lint tlmn^li eompelletl, in eandonr, to admit that without 
>word-eov<‘rnment the Bi*iti*'h in India (*oiild in»t maintain 
their position, we feel stroni;' in onr hi'art'^ the et>nvietion that 
one t;i)od ma»jri>trate may be betti‘r than a rei^’iment : one 
>onnd law, wc*U admini^t(‘red, belti*!* than a l)rii;ade ; that 
eivilians mn^t eo-op(‘rate with the military; that neilhiM* un- 
aided eotild maintain onr empin*, bnt that a happy ailmixlnn? 
(»f a Jn<t ei\il administration with the stron*’’ hand will retain 
tlu‘ <*onntrv in peace and happiness as Ion;;* as it is o’ood tlnit 
we should hold it ; and it is not by helievint;* t‘itln.‘r onrselvc’s 
or onr laws all purity, or all eorrnjition, that we are likely to 
eome to a ri^ht nnd<*rstainiinn* of what is best I'or India, bnt 
by a elost» >tndy of its pa'-t hi'-tory ; of the mistakes, and the? 
injnstit'i* of iin'iner rnhs, J liiidn, Mahoniiin‘dan and lOnropean ; 
and then by setting; onrs(‘lves down, each in his own s[di(.‘r(j, 
and honestly workin;:; ont the details of a emde, honestly sind 
ably prepared; not shiftinu^ and ehan^’ini^ from dtiy to day, 
bnt liinnded on experiemec! ; and -^nitable to a rinh,* and simple 
peoj)l<‘, \\ ho, like ail peojde under the smi, pn‘fer jnstieu; to law, 
and the sj»f*edy ohtainim nt of tln*ir ends to eternal dant^lin^ij 
about the preeiiH’ls of dilatory eonris. 

Ihit it heho\e> ns, under every vi(‘W of the easei, to k(‘(*j) up 
oiir streiiLith. Deldlily, th(‘ result of apathy and nci^lioenee, 
Wiinld he nutliinii’ short of a state? of crime. The*re? are few 
national, as there are I'ew bodily ailimnits, wliieh have? neit 
tlu'lr sciit in elehility; and any \e*ry aj.'pareiit symptom'^ of 
weakne>s in ihe eloniinant pe)we*r would, uneler the? jiresent 
eomhinarion «»f eireniii'-tane.*es, plungj? the? e!onnlry inte> a state 
of terrible disordei*, anel ‘;'iril about \\ith d(?soiatioii (?ve*ry pro- 
vine*e* ill I lindostan. 

L(.*l ns see? the*ii what is our military strem^tli — what are our 
me ans of iiatieinal defe^nce. (ilaiiro at the map,* and see the 

Wr may avail ourH-lvi- of thin ojiporl unity to rccoiinnLwl tlie map 

which w*.* hii\f at tin- li«;ul cif this artirlc. Jt is tli.ntiiii^iiistifil liy accuracy 

i { iht.iil ai.il at typ..;,mij.hical t-xci-IJcnrc , ainl is, on the whoi.., the best ami 
Host cofi'i iiii iiT of all tlic imipn of India which have be*cn puhlhlicd. 
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enormous expanse which the Indian Army is employed to 
protect — from Cape Comorin to the Sutlej ; from Kiirachee to 
the Gulf of Martaban — a tract of country containing, accord- 
ing to the calculations of the Surveyor-General’s department, 
a gross area of 1,070,590 square miles, to which must be added 
some 25, COO on account of our recent acquisitions on the banks 
of the Indus. Our army has not only to protect from foreign 
aggression this immense territory ; but also to coerce a popu- 
lation of not less than a hundred millions — many of them 
men of strong military, and others of stronger predatory habits 
— twenty millions of them Mussulmans— all feeling that they 
arc under the yoke of the stranger. And however lightly 
that yoke be imposed, we must know that, differing in colour, 
caste, language, habits — everything ; having, indeed, nothing 
in common with our subjects, our rule can scarcely be a 
loved one. It has been declared, in prophetic language, 
that “Japhet shall live in the tents of Shem but may we 
not attach to the figure more of a military than of a pastoral 
character { 

Hut what is this Indian army, called upon thus to defend 
this wide expanse of conquered territory ? It consists of 159 
regiments of llegular Infantry ; 21 of (■avalry ; 5 brigades of 
Horse Artillery ; 14 battalions of Foot Artillery ; and 3 regi- 
ments of Sappers ami Miners. To these must be added about 
40 irregidar corps of Cavalry and Infantry, oHicered from the 
line, to the extent of a c.onimaiidaiit, a second-in-conniiand, 
ami an adjutant — the commanders of troops and companies 
being Iliissaldars and Soobadars. In round numbers, we 
may say tliat our Indian army is somewhat very near the 


following : — 

Heguhir Infantry (bhiropean) 5,600 

(Native) IS4,000 

(Rivalry (Native) 10,200 

Artillery (Furo})ean) 5,600 ixciusivc 

(Native) 4,600 J «»f Lascars. 

Sappers and Miners (Native) . . 2,500 

Irregular cor})s* 30,000 


Total . . 242,500 

To these regiments are attached, according to the latest 
Army Fists of the several Presidencies, 5850 European officers. 
Such, with some approach to accuracy, for perfect accuracy is 

♦ This rou};h docs not include all the sovorul components of the Nizam's 

force, the Gwalior Contingent, and the Police lluttulions. 
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not easily attainable, is the extent of the Indian anny. By 
this we must be understood to signify only the troops of the 
Hast India Company — but in ealeulatinu: our means of na- 
tional dehniee w’e must consider, in addition to these forces, 
tin* very important item t)f some ‘20 or ilO repments of Kuro- 
]M*an liifantry and Cavalry, beloniring to the army of (Irc'at 
Britain. 11ie number of regiments thus employed in India 
varies according; to the exi<j;ency of the tinn*s; at present there 
j«re in the three Presidt'iicies, under tin* Company’s rnle, ‘20 
regiments of ( avalry and of Infantry, detached from the army 
of tin? Oown. 

Blit the ^tn‘nLrth of an army does not depend upon its 
nmiib(*rs, but on its ellicieney : and tin; matter now to be con- 
sidered is, tin* means 4)f turning tin? tro4)ps at our disposal to 
tin; b(*>t jMi^sibh; acetiiinl. Lt't ns show, aft(‘r some ronjijli 
fashion ol‘ our own — suirj^t‘sting rather than elaborating — how 
this is to be <lone. 

Our b’ugiin*er (.\)r|)s can scarcely be so called. It is a regi- 
ment of officers, perhaps not surpassed in ability by any ecpial 
number of officers in the world ; but tln*y are too much 
eiuph»yed as Civil Engine<»rs; to(» little ('ngaged during peace 
in tin* functions that would best pr(»pare tln*mforwar; and 
still h‘>s so their few subordinates. Barrack-building and re- 
pairing:, and account ke<‘j)ing, ar<* not the best preparatives for 
a (*ampaign ; and w(? know no inducement that the sapjiers (all 
nativ(‘s, except four serjeants to f*a«*b company), have for (;xer- 
tion, for the enlargement of their minds, or the study of engi- 
ne<*ring. I’he trigoiioiuetrical survey of Ireland was almost 
entiri*ly conducted by the Royal Sapp(*rs; Noii-(,\)mmissioned 
officers and privates <Ioing all jiarts of the work. An engineer 
officer used tin* Thcotlolite, but it was as often used by common 
saj>jj(?rs, as was the microscope on tin* base oj)eralion.s ; and 
much of the mapjuiig was done by them, ^^'e do not mean to 
say that every sajiper was a (’olby 4)r an Kver(?st ; but that 
many, nay the majoriry, could read, and use all tin? instruments, 
and umlerstooil the construction of maps. Why should it not be 
so with us ? and why should not at least ev(;ry serjeant and 
every native Non-Commissioned officer in our saj>p(;rs be able 
to do as much ? Our trigonometrical and our revenue surv<;ys 
sliew how easily natives are to be taught surveying, and if 
looked after how' well they can survey. by then should not 
our sappers be employed on the surveys, on the canals, on the 
roads, not as coolie.s liut as workmm^ until qualified as super- 
visors; and then, as such, in positions graduated to their con- 
duct and abilities? A company or more could be employed in 
the same neighbourhood, so that at a dav’s notice, tliev could 
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be ready for field service — bow much more easily when already 
in the field, than when suniiiioned from Delhi ; and how much 
better qualified would officers and men be for any duties that 
they might be called on to perform, than as now when coming 
from jierfect idleness or from mere bricklayer’s work. Not 
that these labours in the Barrack-master’s department arc 
without their uses ; or tliat we object to sapper companies 
taking their turn in cantonments ; but we do contend that 
field-work, surveys, laying-out of canals and roads, esjiecially 
in liilly countries, draining of lands and so forth, are the em- 
ployments to call out the ])Owers of engineers, and to hfibituate 
them to do readily and (juickly what, on vital occasions, nicay 
be recpiinul of them in the field. Every engineer should not 
only be able to make an accurate map, but should be also 
accustonnjd to rapid sketching, and practised to take in the fea- 
tures of a country ; so that at a glance he can comprehend the 
strong and weak points of position, the distances of points and 
their bearings on the one lie occujiies, or that the army is to 
tak(Mip. 1 1 is subordinates of (‘Very grade should be (imruficd 
for some work or other, beyond that of the shove*!, and while 
noiK' sboidd be ashamed to employ himself in throwing up the 
trench or the bat1(?ry, many should be able to tracjc them out 
and suj)erinlend tli(.*ir construction. 

Wii would double, nay trelde or f|!uidruple, the sappers, and 
wo Avould attach every engineer ollicor to them : not simply as 
at pres(*nt a captain and a finv of the youngest sidmlterns. 
We should then, with tlie instruction and (.'mployment above 
sugg<^st(*d, have a most valuabh*. staff corps ; most useful in 
p('ace, invaluable in war ; and Avh(*n we think bow little is yet 
known of Imlia, bow few the roads that fire passable tbroiigli- 
out ilie y(*ar ; that an* laid out on seieiitilic principles, or kept in 
onh*r on any |dan ; boAV few the canals; and how mneb those in 
use j)ay in n’venue, as well as what a blessing they are to Ibe 
lands tbrongb wbicb tlu'y jkiss — A vben we consider what is 
wanted Ibr tiie eoinmerce and lor the niilirary purposes of the 
country, in roads and hridges, we shall find profitable work for 
many eor|)s of sapp(*rs. In short wii may make tlieir ]>eaee 
empiovnumts as useful to the Uoveriiinent and to the country 
as to tbeiiis(‘lves. 

While on this subject, Ave may incidentally observe that two 
years ago Lord I'-llenborongh promised us a military road from 

• At i* uot'il not pi>int out to tluHo who liavo miu'h with natives*, how pcoii- 

liurly their tahiits lit them lor all siH'li ilntios ns wo have inontionod ; the trace of 
tlio Toad from Soriiiujfvjor (in (lurhwal) tv> Kodarnauth marked out by a native 
undor Mr. Truiirn oyo would <lo eredit to uny oiij>^iiK'er ; and it is oiir opinion that 
if tlieir mor..l qualitications were equal to their intelleclnal, there arc native clevcs 
of the trigonometrical survey fully eompeteiit to eomplote the work. 
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Simla to .Nfiissonrie; mid tho rosiilt lias boon that a sinji^le 
t‘iiiriiu*(*r olfioor took a i^laiifo at tin* lino, and no inoro has 
boon hoard of tho projoot. A n>a<l snoli as was projooloil 
would p(>^>-il)ly have; l) 0 (*n inipi*aolioa])lo — tliat is, its oxponso 
would far o\i’ 0 (‘di‘il its advantairis ; but still thon* is no 

possible r* ason why th<*ro sluiuld not In* a military road trom 
Kumaon to tho Sutlej, jwissabh* for ixiiiis e>ii ninh's ainl olo- 
plianls — whv tin; iui<‘r\ onini** strt‘ains sluuild not bo bridii’od, 
instead of, as at present, that tin* only p)od bridi^i* nominally, 
on tin* lino (that over the .Innina'), siionbl be roally not on tho 
lino at ail, bet '^evrrad miles »»ir — so j>lacoel as wi? are orodibly 
intormed, because the Inink at that phn*t‘ ollbia'd a bott(*r abut- 
ment. When we ha\ e ».i<»o«l roads t hron^h and up to oiir Hills, 
we sliall iind f he value* oC t Inuii bu* eur I‘birt)p» an se»leli(‘ry — but 
oil t his *,ubjee‘t we slmll prese'lltly euilarLie*. 

t)i;r arliih rv olbeers reea*iv<* inue*h the* same* (*due‘ation as 
the* eMejiiieer'^ ; though the*lr course* e»t* >tuely is a It'ss e*xtcnsivo 
e»ne. 'rin’V roooive', liowen e*r, suiru'ieiit proparatieui in hjiehnnl 
to e'hable tlie-in at Dmn Duni te» bee'onn* e*\e*e*!le‘nt art ilh*rists, 
whie’h many of them are*; and \>e* eiue it to the*ir e*arly e*elin*a- 
tiori, aiiel jwrhaps tei the*Ir has ini;* no loaves re*ady baked tor 
them-- 1») their beiiiu* obli*;eel to Work the*ir own wav te) anv- 
thimj; be\on<l a ^uball^•rlf' be‘rlb with a e*t)nipauy for eli;-hfe*e‘n 
Sears, and tin-n tin* e*ommat:d ol' a t'oeif, balte*ry, that we* se*e* 
more* name's amoni;* the artillei’v as Ih*rsian and liimlustani 
se'lieehirs than in any e»the*r bramdi e»f the se'rvico. 

'flier tin*n are, as material —as mae*hine‘s, e \e*elle*nt ; but fe*w 
ale* miieli more. Some fe*w ee>od labe>rate>ry me*n art: to lx* ie)unil 
aemm^’ them —perha j)s three e»r four in a e*ompany. 1'hirlv e»r 
foi’iy jier cent, e-an reael ami write; but not erne in a hundre*d 
st!|elie*s lii*, duty >eii nlilie*ally : anel the obvieujs reason is that he 
has not tlu* sluidow of a im»ti\e: f‘or so (b>iiiL!‘. If he can reael 
anel w rite* and is eb-eentiv sober, lie; i< >ui’e le> beeeune a serjeant. 
It he is >mart ;it drill ami well bebaveel, ami not ten> iiiieiejM*n- 
elent, he* may ii**e* to be* a serjeaiit-ma jor. Or it' his livei* is 
semml, he* may li\e to be* a e-omlueten*, e)r e*\en,at the; ulic e>f 
‘•e'veiity, a ele*j>nty-e*eniimi''sary e>f ordnam*e*. Ami se» in the 
( ieiinmian/e ; if he* has taken can* of himself ami ne>t e*xpemlt‘d 
bis vital e iM'rLiie’s as a yeuini:* man, be will live* tei be* an eibl one; 
ami wlie n pb\-ieally ami me*iitaily eli^epuditiod, be* will become 
a soobaebir, e»r ;*ve*ii a snediadar baliadeie>r ; and all tliis (;ven 
tboiii;li In* mav be? ve'iw little* eleserviiiu* eif sneli prenneitieui. He 
lias the* neiialive; me'i’it e)f liavim; emll = \ '‘el tin; conipanieins eif liis 
yeiutb, wlio pe>.s-ibly ^ot niiiiiiieei, or killeel, or le).st tlieii* health, 
when In; who •xaineel tin* paliti was absent, from his pe)st or 
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shirking at it ; but we are strongly of opinion that old age is 
hut a negative virtue, and should not, without positive merit, be 
rewarded in soldiers ; but that the young man should have some 
motive to emulate the veteran. 

There is little objectionable in the artillery system, except its 
locations, its system of patronage, and its utter sacrifice of the in- 
terests and usefulness of the foot artillery to those of the mounted 
branch. Native artillery are stationed at Almorah in the 
hills ; they dislike it, and are out of their element there. They 
should be replaced by Europeans. Large bodies of Golundauzc 
should not be kept at Dum Dum and at Cawnporc, serving as 
Infantry, without guns and without officers . — At least half the 
European artillery should be located in hill stations ; and the 
weakly and sick men of the other half should be with them. 
Cherra-Poonjee, Dargcling, Kuiiiaon, Mussourie, Sobathoo, 
Kussoulic, and the immediate neighbourhood of those places 
would amply accoiniuodatc them all. 

To each company of Golundauzc should be attached three 
Eurojtean serjeants and three corporals ; and to every com- 
pany, Euro])eun and native, there should not be less than two 
officers when in cantonments, and three in the field. At pre- 
sent, while a single troop of llorse Artillery has three or four 
officers, and they remain with it for years, a company is lucky 
if it jiossesscs one ; and that one is sometimes changed two or 
three times within a year. We have often and often seen lads 
of a year’s or two years’ standing, going on service with tw o or 
four guns, and even with a company. Indeed the exception 
to the rule is, when a comj)any of artillery proceeds on service 
iindcT a captain, ami then the chances are ten to one that he 
has been taken from the staff, or suddenly drawn from another 
end of the country to command men, on perhaps an emer- 
gency, that he never saw before ; to take charge of stores and 
guns that he has not a day to inspect ; and where, as a stranger, 
he knows not the good from the bad men, and has not only to 
do his ow'ii duty, but to be the laboratory man and everything 
else for a time himself. The consequence of all this is, that 
our Foot Artillery is not at all what it might be, and that the 
Foot Artillery officers, though harder worked and worse paid, 
are often better artillerists, more practical, rough-and-ready 
men than their Horse Artillery brethren. But the reward they 
look to, for making a bad company a good one, for redeeming 
drunkards into respectability, slovens into smart soldiers, is to 
be removed from the company into a troop ; and to throw back 
the poor fellows who have learned to appreciate their exertions, 
to the tender mercies of an old officer who cares not for them, 
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or to a young hand who is learning his own duty, and each of 
whom will possibly have gone his way before the year has 
expired. Such a system is cruel in the extreme to the men 
fliemselves, and most injurious to the service.* The men, as 
material, are much the same in both branches ; the officers are 
the same ; but whether it be the Golundauze and the Native 
Horse Artillery, or the European Horse and Foot Artillery, 
there is a woeful ditlerencc between the two branches, entirely 
ow ing to the different footing on which the tw'o are placed, the 
stamiing they occupy, and tiie way they are officered. It is a 
dogma, very staunclily upheld by some Horse Artillery officers 
— generally not the wisest of them — that their branch should 
be a close borough. We have heard some captains, who spent 
most of their subaltern days in the Foot, forgetful of this fact, 
uphold the absurdity. \\ e, as <lispassioiiate observers, always 
thought that if the" Horse Artillery were to be a matter of 
patronage and profit, it should be given to the best artillery 
officers— to those* who w ere best acquainted with, and best per- 
formed tlieir duty ; w’ho could ride, who could sec, and who 
could hear. But too frequently we have seen all these requi- 
sites neglected, and very bad officers appointed, simply through 
local interest ; and as this is likely to continue the case as long 
as man is man, w'e should be ghuf to see the Foot Artillery on 
a full equality with the Horse, as to all emoluments, equipment, 
anil officering. It would be materially to the benefit of tho 
service, and to tho advantage of the artillery regiment at large. 
All artillery officers should have Horse allowance and Cavalry 
pay, after tney have joined batteries, and as long as present with 
them. All batteries should be horsed ; the additional expense 
to be covered by reducing two guns from each of the Horse 
Artillery troops. Three (j-pounders and a 12-pounder howitzer 
well horsed — as at present — a double set of horses, all picked 
ones, no roarers and man-eaters to stop the team and vitiate 
the powers of the other five, but all steady first-rate cattle, 
accustomed to work with cavalry on all sorts of ground ; with 
i.’very horse willing to work either as leader or in the shafts. 
Such batteries on the out-rider system w'ould, on a long cam- 
paign, tell more effectually than the six guns under the present 

* Wo raniiot too atrciiiiously inaist on this i>oint. We have known companies of 
Toot Artillery to l»e, in the course of three or four months, commanded by as many 
odicers. W’e have known siil>a1tem8 to command one after the other— or perhaps 
two at a time — all tin: four companies of a battalion within six months ; and we 
have known a Iwttaiiun to be so destitute of officers, that the four (now five) cum- 
])aiiits have fallen to the command of the udjiitaiit. It is impossible that, umlcr 
Mich a systein, tfie officers cun take any interest in their men ; or that the men 
should place any eonffdciice in their officers, who necessarily trust every thing — 
even the promotions — to the pay-sergeant, wlio really commands the company. 
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system ; and it is not the least merit of tlie plan we propose, 
that it would put at the head of troops the youn*^ and active 
caj)tains, or at least men, who did not seek such commands 
simply for the extra pay. 

Our l‘oot Artillery batteries would then be on their proper 
footinj^ ; th(*.y would be well horsed, with slow but stout cattle ; 
tliey would be as well officered as the Horse Artillery ; the 
officers would have no motive for change, and their men would 
soon feel and appreciate the ditterenee, and be as smart and 
efficient as are now their mounted brethren. Our t)-pounder 
batteri(‘S, instead of, as at ju'esent, boin|[^ considered incum- 
brances, woidd always bo put in action with the Infantry ; and 
would perform all tiic service they are caj)able of, but which 
they are now seldom permitted to do. It is at any rate a singer 
waste of money, to keep the whole Foot Artillery of India 
inefficient ; it is waste of motin/ now, we say ; for we look on 
two well-e([uipped ^uns as more to the ])urp(>se than six ill 
found on(!S. Ibit what is waste and folly plow may, if not 
rectifieil, cost life and treasun^ hereafter; nay, may cost us 
India ; and most absurd does it seem that the one arm which 
our enemies all (ln‘a.d ; which alone, from the days of Ilyder 
Ally to those of Akbar Khan, they all acdviiowled^e they can- 
not match — the arm which our own sepoys look to and rely on 
— is the one we most nogh»ct ; the one that is, in fact, left to 
Providence. We could point out innumerable instances ; wo 
will satisfy ourselves with oiu* — the state of the single battery 
at Ferozepore, when the (^abnl outlireak took place. For the 
two previous years we all know bow many reports there Iiad 
been of Sikh inroads and invasions ; and yet, in NovCiiibor 
1S41, wlien luilf that battery was ordered to JVshawur, it bad 
to borrow bullocks from tlic coniinissariat, and was sent under 
an officer not three years in the sc?rvice. The battery was then 
under one of its many transitions ; it had twice had horses and 
onec camels, and we belu?ve twice bullocks within two years ; 
and, of conrs(», when wanted for the field, liad no cattle at all ; 
and the young officer who went with tlu* detach inent had not 
joined the company a month. The sooner such matters are 
mended the better : wo should at h'ast know by this time whe- 
ther camels, bullocks, elephants, or horses, are best for draught ; 
and at any rate, if experiments are to be tried, our exposed 
frontier stations are not the ones to dismantle, while the peri- 
odical mutations are in progress.* 

* arc ^lad to hear that a luouiihiin ti^in is again likely to bo equipped, and 
should be glad to see un elcptmiit b.itter^' uf six pounders added to a ^tl'ong one of 
three, nil placed with a eouple of companies of Europeans at a hill station. 
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AVo art' aimised to hoar tliat it lias boen dctenuined to add a 
oaptuin lo oach Infantry reginient, but not to the Cavalry. 
If any ]>raii<'lifs of the service require officers, and good ones, 
tiuy are tlic native cavalry anti native? artilh*ry. Kith(?r is 
alnn>'>it useless without officers; and yet the laiior has only half 
the number tliat tin' Kiirojiean braindi has; whilsr the former 
is not thoiiirht to requin* as many as the* infantry. Had we our 
will, then* should bt*, in addition to a full com])l(*inent of officers, 
half a dozen or more Kuropeans in evc'ry troop of native 
cavalry; say three seijeants and three corporals; men pro- 
moted fnr smartness and gallanlry from the Dragoons and 
Horse Artillery. Sueh men, with two tiffieers to every troop, 
wf)uhl hriin^ up a eavulry corps to the eharge in the style in 
which it should he done. We should have no pausing to count 
tin* enemy ; imr would the few Hiiropean offieers have to be 
easting in their minds wln !hi*r their men would follow them ; 
nor wln*n the (*ritic.'d moiiu*nt caiiu* would they have a doubt 
that, wb(*rev<*r liny led, tlie corps would be at their heels. 

Hut our infantry must ever be our main stay ; if it is indiile- 
r(*iit, the utmost (‘fficituiey in other bramdies will lillle avail, 
\\ V. are ineliiied to advo(*ate the jiresencc' of two Kuro))(*an 
officers with ea<*h eoiupany of every r(‘gular sc'jioy corjis ; but 
we w'ouhl dividi* tln^ native infantry into three elassc‘s, have a 
fourtli of tin* army on the fooling of tin* l\helat-i-gilj(*o corjts, 
ainl say an (?ighth forming a third <dass soiin,*what similar to the 
Kh(*Iat-i-gilje(*s and the several eonting(‘nts, bul thi^ officers 
eoijimamling eumpani(*s being solely natives; and from them 
should be s(*Iected conniiandaiits, seconds in eomiuand, and 
adjutants, for the eorjis formed and eoimiianded hy nativ(.*s, one 
of which should b(? in every brigade to caus<; (*ninlation and 
pnjveiit susjiicion, and by a mixture of interests interfere witli 
combinations. \\ e will presently offer a scheme for doing away 
with native officers in the regular corps, but would desire that 
all |)romotions to conimand of coinjmirn*s in the corj»s of tin* 
.second and third class should be made from the infantry at 
large. 

Native officers have long since l)<*en voted usel(*ss. They are 
great encumbrances in war ; tlH*y arc nonentities In peace. 
Occasionally a lion-liearted old fellow of sev(jity will keep up 
with his conipaiiy on a charge or on a forced march ; but he? 
forthwith dies of exhaustion, after having, perhaps fora year or 
more during the campaign, put the commissariat to the expense 
of carrying grain for him, three or four servants, a jioiiy, and 
half or a whole camel. In quarters they have nothing to do 
but to brood over their positioihs ; to feel that they are nominally 
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officers, an<l yet that the serjeant-inajor is liable to eoininand 
them, and that beardless boys are every day put over them. At 
Vellore and elsewhere they did not jjrevent or give warning of 
intended massacre and insurrection ; nor have they, in the late 
cases of the 6‘Oth, 34th, 6‘4th, and of the cavalry and artillery, 
either given a clue to their officers of what was the real motive 
of discontent, or do they appear to have striven to prevent 
insubordination. 

We conceive that the motive of Government in having three 
native officers attached to each comj)any and troop, who have 
nothing to do, and whose ages may be said to average sixty - 
two, must be their supposed moral influence with the sepoys, 
and the encouragement given to the latter by placing before 
their eyes their kinsmen ])romoted to such grades, and living 
comfortably and in honour among them. If such be the reason, 
how much more potent would this moral influence be, if the 
old men were comfortably seated under their own ncem or 
inangoe trees, talking to their grandchildren and to the won- 
dering villagers gathered around them, of the beneficence of 
the Honourable Comjiany — instead of toiling in the hot winds 
on treasure parties, or vexing themselves under young Euro- 
pean officers in petty and discomforting duties unsuitable to 
their age, in which, though tlnjy .are present in person, they 
van scarcely be calhid performers. 

W^e would fain see every soldier, European and Native, and 
(?vcry native officer, appear before a Committee at fifty years of 
age, and be at once sent to the inv.alids, or remanded for five 
years’ furth(»r duty, according to his health, after which time — 
that is at latest after fifty-five ye«ars of age— no man should be 
allowed to remain with a regiment. European officers are less 
exposed than their men ; tlie waste of vital energy is not so 
great— but w e arc not sure that our commissioned ranks might 
not benefit by some sucli weeding. 

Allahabad, Chunar, and other fortresses, as well as all 
treasuries and magazines —both of w hich should invariably be 
within forts, or redoubts of some kind or other — should be 
garrisoned by invalids, su|)portcd by small detachments of 
regul.'irs for night and exposed duties. Invalids should be sent 
to their homes at sixty years of age at latest ; or, as at present, 
earlier periods, when disabled by sickness or wounds. 

No sepoy, not considered qualified to rise to be a Soobadar, 
should be promoted beyond the rank of Naick. Havildars 
should be promoted in their turn to the rank of Jemadar, and 
if considered unfit for the active duties of a lieutenant (Jema- 
dar) of a company or troop, to be transferred to the garrison 
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or rioiiio Iiivjilitls, acconlinj^ to at»e ami strength. Jemadars 
should rise by seniority to the rank of* Soobadar ; but no native 
officer shouhi be j)roinote<l to second in eoniinand, but for dis- 
tinguished cmiduct. Seconds shouhi rise to eoniinandants by 
seniority, subject of course to proof of continued good conduct. 
The Adjutants of these native corps might be i)roinoted at once 
from the rank i»f Naick and ila\ihlar ; and as Jemadars rise in 
their turn to comviainl. naicks being steady soldiers, but passed 
over as not lacing sufficiently* smart h)r native officers, might he 
invalided (\vh(m worn out or beyond age) as ilavildars. 

Tluj (larrison Invalid corps should in all resj)ects be paid as 
troops of tin* lain*; tin* honn* invalids as at present; and all 
ranks and orders should undi'rstand that ratt*s of j)ay will not 
b(‘ altered, that invalids will not be remanded (as has been the 
case) to Henimcntal duty ; and tln^ rate's of pay, rations, 
foreign allowance*, ^’c. she)uld be as elistinctly and fully laid 
down as possible; so that no excuse could be given for error 
or miscalculation on the subje»ct. 

M e* should the*n have three elescriptions of Native Infantry ; 
the first e*lass, re?gular infiint ry, e)flie*ered by a full comjdemeiit 
of Europeans; the* s(*(*.ond cla^s, [)artially so offi(*ered; tlie third 
class, commande'd anel ollie*ereel emtirely by native's — but the 
two last always (‘luplove'el in brigaele* or at h*ast in cone*e.‘rt with 
the regular e'eu-ps. 

'Idle native office*rs woiihl the*n have definite dutie\s and not 
be too old to pe*rfonn llie*ni. 'fhe* olel anel worn-out veterans 
would be comfortably loe*atcd in epiarters, or enje>ying them- 
selves epiietly at home!. Tlujre woidel be le*ss clashing of in- 
tere.'sts, meu’e* contentment, and greate.*r efficiency at ])e*rha|)S a 
h*5s expe'iise than at pre.*seiit; for a much less number than 
seventy re*gular Infantry Hegiinents woulel suffice for Bengal, 
if we w<‘re to establish an increased number of such as form 
the (iwalior Contingent; supported again by a few commanded 
by such soKliers as old Mahoiiimcd Issoof,* Let us not be met 
with an outcry about the attendant decrease of European offi- 
cers. \\ e know their value very well; but we know that there 
are many bad as well as many good ones; and we know that 
although, wh(?re sepoys have been taught to follow only Euro- 
peans, there should always be enough of the latter to ensure 
vacancies being filled up in action, as leaders fall; yet where 

• Tlir rraiior of history will rpnieiiiher tho coriimaiidHiit of the Knfrlisli 

sep »y«, the fa:noiis liisoof, who in the W4»rst times of the Curnatic wars 

uiiiK'r Luwn ncc, was iht* only per^onwho could safely conduct our convoys through 
the enciny^ couritrj. We ivroinmeiid liis hi-tory, as narrated bv Wilkes, to our 
readers, and especially the iletail vo!. i.) of the effect of' injurious treat- 

ment rikI utijiiit snspieWms oti the conduct of this line ohl native soldier. 

VOL. II. L 
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men have not been so habituated, we see not why our sepoys 
should not be permitted to use the senses and the courage they 
possess, without on every occasion relying on the leading and 
the life of an individual. Shah Soojah’s Regiments behaved 
admirably in Affghanistan ; and the discipline of Capt. Mit- 
cheirs Regiment of the old Gwalior contingent was the admi- 
ration of beholders. Clive’s, Lawrence’s, and Coote’s battalions 
had seldom with them more than three or .four officers ; and 
yet the deeds of those days are not surpassed by those of the 
present. 

Our regular issue of pay and our pension establishment are 
the foundation-stones of our rule ; and there cannot be a doubt 
that for the lower orders our service is a splendid one. But 
it offers no inducement to superior intellects, or more stirring 
spirits. Men so endowed, knowing they can always gain their 
bread in any quarter, leave us in disgust and rise to rank in 
foreign services. Did the times avail, they would raise stan- 
dards of their own; and turn against us the discipline they 
learnt in our ranks. Rank and competence in our service 
would bind such men to our interests. It is a straw that turns 
the current. Such men as Nadir Shah and Hyder Ally did not 
at the outside aim at .sovereignty; their ambition increased with 
their succc.ss, and what early in life would have contented them 
was at a later day despised. 

There are many coininaiidants in the Mahrattah and Seikh 
service who were privates in our Army, (jeneral Dliokul 
Singh, now at Lahore, was a Drill Naick in one of our sepoy 
corps; and Rajah Buktawar Singh, one of the richest and most 
powerful men in Oude, was a Uavildar in our Cavalry. But is 
it not absurd that the rank of Soobadar and Riissaldar Major 
is the highest that a native can attain in a native army of nearly 
three hundred thousand men, in a land too that above all others 
has been accustomed to see military merit rewarded, and to wit- 
ness the successive rise of families from the lowest conditions, 
owing to gallantry in the field ? 

There is always danger in handling edge tools, but justice 
and liberality forge a stronger chain than suspicious and nig- 
gardly policy. \Ve hold that no place or office should be ab- 
solutely barred to the native soldier, although the promotion of 
every individual should be grounded on his individual merits, 
and the requisite caution be taken that he should not be 
tempted beyond his strength. The grandsons of the Gauls 
who opposed Ctesar were senators of Rome ; and the Jye Singhs 
and Jeswunt Singhs led the Mogul armies— but it cannot be 
■aid that it was to any such liberality the empire of either Rome 
or Delhi owed it.s fall. 
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Whenever Sepoys and Europeans know and understand each 
other, tile utmost harmony exists hetween them ; witness the 
35th B. N. I. ami H. M. 13th at .lulalabad, and we remember 
many such cases of old. Indeed it was only the other day that 
wc heard a Sepoy of the l?t>th N. I. say, “ if we go on service, 
send with us ]S umber nine** (H. M. 9th, with which they were 
Brigaded in Atfganistaii). Such a spirit should be encouraged, 
anti it would be well to attach periiinnently to each European 
Regiment, while in India, a couple of companies or more of 
picked men, chiefly Mussulmans, and the lower tribes of mili- 
tary Hindus — these companies to act as the Auxiliaries and 
V’'elites did with the Huniaiis. Let them be Light Infantry, 
anti as picked and honoured troops receive some additional 
pay. Wc know that Europeans cannot march in India with- 
out a detachment of natives acconipanyiiig them, and that such 
duty, as at present ]>erformed, is much disliked. But placed 
on some such footing as above proposed, the service might be 
made a duty of honour, and the sepoys of such companies, 
working well with Europeans, would he almost equal in value 
to the latter. The system has been found to \vork well with 
the gun ins(?ars attached to tlic European Artillery, even though 
they liave not been cared for and made much of, as we would 
propose all natives so employe<l should be. 

And now a few words on the subject of enlistment. —Our 
sepoys come too nmcli from the same jiarts of the country ; 
Oude, the lower Dooab and upper Bella r. There is too much 
of clanship among them, and the evil should lie remedied by 
enlisting in the Saharunpoor and Delhi districts, in the hill 
regions, and in the Malay and Biirnuili states. We laugh at 
our hill men, hut they arc much the same class as form Ibijah 
Golab Singh’s formidable Jiimboos. But wdiat inducement 
do we orter to any but coolies to enter into the Siinoor or 
Nussurce battalions, when wc give the men only five rupees 
per month, proportionably jmy Native officers, and calling the 
corps local battalions, post them one day at Bhiirtpoor, the 
next at Ferozepoor ? Such policy is very bad; and we should 
rather encourage the military classes in the hills to enter all 
our corps. We would have, too, sonic Companies or Regi- 
ments of Malays; of China-men; of Mhugs and Burmese; 
and mix them up at large stations with our sepoy corps. We 
would go further, and would encourage the now despised 
Eurasians to enter our ranks, either into sepoy corps, where 
one or two here and there would be useful, or as detached 
companies or corps. We are aware that they are not con* 
sidered a warlike race. Wc might make them so, and we 

E 2 
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lioubt not, with good officers, could do so. Courage goes 
much by opinion ; and many a man liehaves as a hero or a 
cowani, according as he considers he is expected to behave. 
Once two Uonian Legions held Britain; now as many Britons 
miglit hold Italy. 

I'liere is no doubt that whatever danger may threaten us in 
India, the grcat(*st is from our ow n troops. Wo should, there- 
fore, wdiile giving no cause of di>conlent ; while ])aying them 
well and regularly providing for them in their old ago ; while 
opening a wide field for legitiniat(; ambition; and rewarding, 
with promotion, iiKjdals, jagheers, gallantry and devotion; 
abstain from indiscriminately heaping siudi rewards upon men 
undeserving of them; and we should at all times carefully 
avoid giving any thing or doing any thing, under an appearance 
of coercion, on the deniands of the soldiery. The corps that 
under (leneral Pollock iiiishchaved at Peslnuvur, should at 
least have been denied medals. Had they ht'cn so, possibly 
we should have been spared late events on the N. W. Frontier 
and in Sciiule; and we should reiiK'niber that every officer is 
not fitted for command, much less to command soldiers of a dif- 
fferent religion and eoiintry; and that w here, as has repeatedly 
of late years been show n, regiments wen? found to be going 
wrong through the w eakness or the tyranny of their commanders 
— it matters not whether from too much strictness or too little 
— full itnpiiry should at once bo imnle and remedial measures 
instituted. If commanders cannot manage their regiments 
they should be removed from them, and that quickly, before 
their corps are irn?mediahly destroyed. How much better 
W'Oiild it he to pension, and to send to England such men as 
we hav(* in command of some corj>s, than to allow them to 
remain a day at the head of a regiment to set a bad example 
to their men. We could, at this moment, point out more than 
one commander answering our description ; and we w ould 
seriously call the attention of those in high places to the injury 
that even one such officer may commit. He may drive a 
thousand men into discontent and that thousand may corrupt 
many thousands — and all this may be done by a man without 
any positive evil in him; but simply because he is not a soldier, 
has not the feelings of a soldier; frets the men one day, 
neglects them the next; and is known by them all to care for 
nothing beyond liis personal interests and his ow n hisab-kitab. 

Before leaving this subject of the Native Army, w'e must 
devote a few sentences to one of its most important com- 

f onents, of which we have made no specific mention. — The 
rregulnr ('avalry is a most useful branch of the service. 
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doubly so as providing for military classes that do not fancy 
oiir regular service. But we much doubt whether we adopt 
the best method of keeping up the efficiency of the Irregu- 
lars, w’hieh are our light horse; but which we encumber as we 
do all other branches with officers and even j)rivates of sixty 
and even seventy years of Jige. W e are not sure that we could 
not point out many native officers very much above seventy ; 
and W(? once heard a eoinmandant of one of these corjjs say 
his old men were his smart(jst — no great compliment to the 
quality of his young ones. But the fact is, that the purwustee 
system is more injuriously cunployi’d in the Irregular Horse 
than in any other branch of the army; though generally from 
kind ainl good motives. In times of peace these corps are 
little thought of, have in»tliiiig to do, are on small outpost 
dntv, or, where c(dleeted an‘ entirely nniler their Coinmaii- 
d(‘r's aiitliority and eve; but in s(‘rvie(? they arc cruelly 
and often recklessly Iviioeked about ainl exposed ; no one 
ha< ])ity on them, and their own olHeta’s have therefore need 
the more to care for them. Mostly Patans or Hajpoots and 
Mahonnnedans of lainily, they are men of expensive' habits, are 
almost all involved, and, from a system that lias gradually crept 
in, they do not (generally) receive the pay allowed them by 
(.iov(‘rnin**nt; that is to say, every man entering, in (we bedieve) 
^eviui out of the nine corps, has not only to purchase his horse 
and e(piij)inents, hut to ])ay one? luindrtMl and fifty Bnpecs or 
lliereabonts to tlie estate or family of tin* man whose decease 
or invaliding created the vacancy. Such donation of course 
throws the recruit at once into the money-lender’s hands, and 
often leav(?s him Ibr life a debtor. If the man again has not 
the cash to jnirchasc^ a horse, he rides one belonging to a 
Native officer or to some privileged jiersoii, and becomes what 
is called bis bargeer — the soldier receiving only sev(?ii or eight 
rupees a iinuith, and the owner of the horse the balance of the 
twenty allowed by (loveriimeiit. 

^lliere is iiincli in all this, and in the Kutcliery and Banking 
system, prevalent in almost every corjis (and without wbieh, so 
deep-rooted is the evil, few irregular liegiments could now 
take the field) that requires gradual amendiiiciit, for while 
Government pays twenty rupees a month to each man, it is 
calculated, one with another, that the men do not receive above 
sixteen ; and conscijiiently, as far as efficiency is concerned, 
they are as if they received only that much j)uy ; and when 
called 4>n for service, instead of having a stock to draw on to 
render them efficient, they have to call on their banker; and 
enter more deeply into his books. 
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We have heard officers say that but for these bankers they 
did not know how they could have taken their corps on service ; 
and we know Jiow much trouble, vexation, and expense, has 
often been incurred by eoininanders, to render their Begiments 
efficient. But w hatever be the motive — and we believe that in 
the Irregular Horse it is a very good one — that makes close 
boroughs of corps, bringing into them only the sons and nephews 
of those already enlisted, when better men are candidates, the 
result is bad : and it is worse still, that such fines should be 
paid at starting as tend to shackle the troopers for life. So 
great is the evil, that we consider that (jloverninent would do 
well to redeem all debts as they now' stand, and forbid the 
syst(*m for the future ; and peremptorily order the service to be 
thrown open to candid«atos out of the several Kegiments, being 
men of respectability and l)ringing llu*ir own horses, or able to 
purchase* that of the man who created the vacancy. The fine 
w<» hcTve mentioned is in some corps ])ut on the price of the 
horse, so that the recruit, instead of one hundred and twenty- 
five rupees, has to pay two hundred and seventy for his 
charger. 

The conse<|uence of all this is that we have not the horses, 
and oft<‘n not the iikui in the Irregular Cavalry, that we might 
have for tin; twenty rupees per month paid by Ciovernment. 
It is only justice to the Irregulars to say that it is wonderful 
what they have done on service, in spite of their old men and 
tlieir small poor horses ; but having done well w ith little means, 
th(*y would assuredly do better under a more encouraging 
system. The Poona Horse, we und(*rstand, receive thirty 
rujiees per mouth, and tlH*y are a most efficient body. The 
matter of j)ay and e(pii]3meiit of the Irregulars recjuires serious 
attention; bad Cavalry are worth little, and we would prefer 
live regiments of first-rate, to ten of indiirereut (juality. 

As our army is constituted, the Irregular Horse is the only 
outlet for the Native gentry. Kvery day it becomes less so, 
while recruiting is restricted to dependants of those already 
in the service. Lord Ellenboroiigh’s project of adding a ])or- 
tion of Irregulars, on increased pay, to the Body-guard, was a 
wise mcasiin*; and wc should be glad to see still further 
encouragement held out to gallantry and devotion. A Rassalali 
in each regiment might he formed from men who had distin- 
guished themselves, each man of such troop receiving four or 
five rupees additional monthly pay. We would also give the 
command of half the Irregular corps to Native officer*,; such 
coinuiHiiders, with their seconds and adjutants, to be selected 
for gallantry and good conduct; two Brigades, each of tw'o 
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such corps, might be formed in the Bengal presidency ; one 
stationed at Uinbala, the other at Cawnjiorc ; to be commanded 
by a Brigadier under the Native title of Buksliee, with a Bri- 
gade- IMajor under the desigiiafion of Nail) — these two (Euro- 
pean) Officers not interfering in regimental details, further 
than j)aying the men and sanctioning ])roniotions — the Buk- 
slices and Naihs to be officers s<‘h»cted from present eoniniand- 
anls. The system, we are convinctMl, would work well, as 
giving olijects of ambition to the more adventurous spirits. 
And having two good European officers with them, there 
would alwavs be a elieck on tin* conduct of the Native com- 
manders, \^ Iio, we l)(‘li<‘ve, would 1‘eel pride* in keeping tlieir 
<*orps in as effici(*nr a state as those commanded by European 
officers. 

Hut after all, what could we do without the hhiropeau |)or- 
tiou of the army— useh'ss wfeourse hy itself, but without wliich 
all els(f would soon pass from our bauds. And yet how do we 
repay the gallant hearts that daily bhaal for us — tliat daily sink 
and expire in a foreign hand, iincared for and nnpitied. We 
cliieHy allude to tin* (V)mpauy’s hhiropeaii troops, but imudi 
will apply to her .Afa j(*sty’s. iro\v little* is done, or at least 
how luiieli more might be* doin*, for the eoiufort and happiness 
of tin* men, and by the saving of their liv(*s, for the ]) 0 (*k(*ts of 
(Jovernment. 

In tin* first place, wc consider that Fort \\ illiam is ahont the 
worst station in India lor Europeans, esp(.‘cially for newcanuers. 
We would therefore sec If. 51. Ifegimeuts at once proceed 
up the eoiintry ; and throughout India w ould have tin* luiro- 
p(?ans, as far as possible, on the hills, not k(‘(*piiig a man more 
than ahselulely necessary on the ])lains. Tlirecj-foiirtlis of the 
European Infiintry and I "out Artillery, and one-half of the 
I)ragoi)Us and llorsi? Artillery, might easily he estuhlisInMl on 
tin* hills; :iud of tin* corps at Fort William, Madras, and Jfoiii- 
hay, all the weakly men should beat Clierrab Poonjee or JJar- 
jecliug, tir at the Sauataria of the other Presidencies. Nature 
has given us chains <d' liills in all directions, not only east and 
west, but through Central India, that would enable us to have 
inodtM-ately cool stations in every tfuarter ; and when the ex- 
pens*.* in life and in death of Europeans, on tlie present system, 
is considered — wln*n it is remembered that every recruit costs 
the (iovernment one thousjind rupees, or lOO/. — that barracks, 
with tatties, and establishments, and hospitals, must be kept up 
at great expense— and that, with all appliaru'es, the life of an 
European is most miserable, — how clear it is that we should 
allcr tlic old system, and, following the laws of nature, avail 
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onrsc*lv(.‘S of the iiufuiis and localities at our disposal, that en- 
able* us, at a iiiucli less ex])ense, to keep up our Europeans in 
double their present eHiciencv in the hills; entailing, it is true, 
a certain first outlay, but which would be soon covered by the 
saving of lili*, and the re<luction in establishments, rations, &:c. 
If 1 iord Mllenboroiigh had done nothiiigel.se in India, he would 
de.serv(.* well of his country for establisliing three European 
stations on tin? hills. Three more may (*a.sily bo so placed on 
th(f Ilengal IVesidency, and the proportion of Artillery and 
(.'avalry we have ni(*ntioncd be posted there. Ilut we must 
havr; good roads, and ample means of conveyance, on all the 
routes and rivers leading to such locations ; we must have a 
certain proportion of carriage kejit up, and have our rivers 
covenfd with boats, and among th«‘m many steamers. 

W'e would advocate the em]doyment, or permission to em- 
ploy thems(‘lves, of lialf the Europeans on the hills as handi- 
crafts, in agricjdtnn*, trade, tV:c. A large* ])roportion of the 
household tr<»ops an* so emjdoyed in liondon, and yet the 
(iiiards of bhiglaiid have* never l)(*(*n found wanting. Hations, 
establishiiK'iits, and barracks in half ipiantities would tlius only 
1)(‘ reijuired; and perhaps a portion of tin* jiay of men so cm- 
pIoy(*(l woidd in time la* saved. Small grants of land, too, 
might be giv(*n on the hills, or in the Dhoun, to European in- 
valids of good eharac^ter, on terms of military service within a 
c(»rlain distaiict? ; or on terms of siqijilying a recruit, for seven 
or ten years, to a bjirop(*an corps. 

Thr(*<*-fonrths of the ]^hiro])(*aii <diildren who now die in tlie 
barracks on the plains, would liv<* on the hills, and would re- 
cruit our cor()S with stout healthy lads, such as may be seen in 
iVIr. IMackinnoifs school at iVIussoiirit*, instead of the poor 
miserable ])arl)oilcd cri*atures that we see as driimmer-boys 
throngliout the s(*rvice. 

'fhe (diuiiar establisliment hodily movc'd to the Mussoiirie 
neighbourhood, would lx* an incalcnlal)le bem*fit and blessing. 
Indeed, it is marv(*llons tiiat the cnu’liv of such a location as 
Chunar for European invalids has not been oltener brought to 
notice, and that the hottest rock in India has been permitted to 
continue to this day as a station for l^^iiropc'an invalids. 

All that we have m(*ntioned is not only f(*asihle, l)ut easy ; 
and we doubt not that all the exp(*nse which would bo incurred 
by the change of locations, and ahamioimient of barracks, 
would be eleared by the several savings within seven years. 
We nmsl walk before* we can run ; and we tli(*refore only ad- 
vocate* roads — //aZ/z/Av/ roaels — to each hill station ; but we hope 
and e*xpoct soon to see railroads establisheel on each line, so 
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that in tWL’lve hours the corps Ironi Kiissowlee, Sobathoo, and 
Miissourie could he concentrated at Delhi. (Ireat as would be 
I lie first outlay <ni such rail<, wi* art; well satisfied that they 
would j)av ; and who can calculate the benefit of beine; at once 
able to keej) our Kuropeaiis in a ^ood iTiinate, and, at the rate 
of’ twcuitv or ihirtv niih's an luMir, to brine,’ them to bear upon 
auv point. \\ i' should then realise Hyder Ally’s notion, and 
really ki'ep our I'airopeans in caires, ready to let slip on occa- 
sion'; of* necessity. 

livery inducement should be held out U) our European 
sohiiers to I'onduct theuisidves as re<ju‘ctabh* men and t^ood 
( ’liristiaii'i. J{(‘a<linu*-roonw and hooks in ahundanci; should 
he providi'd ; all sorts of* harndi*.ss i»ames (*ncourac;ed ; the 
(diildnui orall on the plains 1 h‘ sent to the hills, and placed in 
larLTc training; estalilishments, where boys and girls might 
(sr|)arati ly) h(‘ instructed in what w'ouhl makt* thmii useful and 
resp(Ttahle in their sphere of lif*(*, and la; taught, from the 
h(‘ginuing to stir themselves like l•alropeans, and not with the 
li''tle'«sii(*ss (as is usual, in flu* barracks) of Asiatics. 

\^ (* (*aunot w rite too emphatically on this most important 
branch of our subject. I'lie morality of our J'luropean army 
in India is a matter whiidi should (mgage tiu; an.\ious attimtion 
not only of tin* military impiirer, but of every (.'hrisfian man 
—(.'Very friend of humanity in the country. It is not simply a 
(piestion <»f the nu'ans ot' making good soldicu’s ; but of tlie 
UK'an" of making good men, and fhriforr good soldim's. 
do not judge the iMiropeaii soldier harshly, when we say that 
the averag(‘ standard of barrack morality is very low', for we 
(du'erfully admit, at the saim; tiiin.*, that tlu; lemjitafions to ex- 
cess are great — tin; indu(*ements to good conduct small -the 
che(d\s wholly iii‘'iiflicient. Jt would be; a wonder of wonders 
if, neglected as In’ In, the European soldi(;r W('n; to occupy a 
higher jdace in the scale of (1iri''tian morality; but what(;ver 
lie may ha\e t«> an-'Wer for, if is almost beyond denial that the 
responsibilities of* the officer are far greater than his own. The 
soldier’" sins of eomniissiiin are not so heavy as the oHic(;r’s 
sins of onii-sioii, from which they are tin; direct emanations. 
The moral (diaracter of a regiment, la; it good or bad, fairly 
rellects the amount of interest taken hy tin; otficers in the W'ell- 
being of their men. 'fin* soldier wanders out of garrison or 
cantonment and commits exce">es abroad, because he has no 
induccMiients to remain within the preidncfs of tin; liarrack 
s(pian'. ife go(‘-. abroad in -earcb of amusement, and he finds 
not amusement but cNcitennuit : he make;- his way to tlie vil- 
lage toddy-"hop, or to the puncii-house : he seeks other haunts 
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of vice ; and when both money and credit are gone, perhaps he 
takes to the high-road. This would not happen if regimental 
officers really did their duty to their men.^ It is not merely the 
dut^ of an officer to attend parade, to manoeuvre a company or 
regiment, to mount guard, to sanction promotions, to see the 
pay issued, to sign monthly returns, and to wear a coat with 
a standing collar. The officer has higher duties to perform — 
a duty to his sovereign, a duty to his neighbour, a duty to his 
God — not to be discharged by the simjile observance of these 
military formalities. He stands in loco parentis : he is the father 
of his men ; his treatment of them sliould be such as to call 
forth their reverence and affection, and incite in them a strong 
feeling of shame on being detected by him in the commission 
of unworthy actions. It is his duty to study their characters ; 
to interest liiinscif in their pursuits ; to enhance their comforts ; 
to assist and to encourage, with counsel and with praise, every 
good effort ; to extend his sympathy to them in distress ; to 
console them in affiictioii ; to show by every means in his 

1 )0 wer, that tiiough exiles from home, and aliens from their 
dndred, they have yet a friend upon earth wdio will not desert 
them. These are the duties of the officer — and duties too 
which cannot be j)crfbruied without an abundant recompense* 
There are iiiaiiy idle, good-hearted, do-nothing officers, who 
find the day too long, coiujdain of the country and the climate, 
are devoured with ennui, and living between excitement and 
reaction, perhaps in time sink into hypochondriasis — but who 
would, if they were to follow our advice, tendered not arro- 
gantly but affectionately, find that they had discovered a new 
pleasure, that a glory had sjirung up in a shady place, that the 
day was never too long, the climate never too oppressive : that 
at their up-rising and their dow'ii-sitting, serenity and cheerful- 
ness w^ere ever present ; that in short they had begun a new 
life, as different from that out of w liich they had emerged, as 
the sunshine on the hill-top from the gloom in the abyss. 
Some may smile, some may sneer, some may acknowledge the 
truth dimly and forget it. "To all we have one answer to give, 
couched in two very short words — Trp it. 

We need scarcely enter into minute details to show the man- 
ner in which this is to be done. Every officer knows, if he 
will know, how it is to be done. The youtli of a month’s stand- 
ing in the army, endowed with ordinary powders of observation, 
must perceive that there are fifty ways 0}>en to his seniors, by 

♦ The wives of tlie officers have also a duty to perform , and the moral influence 
which they might exercise is great. Some ladies are willing to acknowledge this, 
not merely in word, but in deed : to all would we say, “ Go and do liketcise.'* It 
is possible that in a future arliclo we may enlarge upon this subject. 
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which they may advance the well-being and happiness of the 
inmates of the barracks. Let them see, think, and act, as men 
endowed with faculties and understandings ; and we shall hear 
no more of that intense longing after transportation to a penal 
settlement, which has of late possessed many of our soldiers, 
and urged them to the commission of capital offences. Does 
not this one fact declare trumpet-tongiieil the misery of a bar- 
rack life ill India ? Does it not pronounce the strongest con- 
demnation on those who make no effort to shed a cheering 
light upon the gloomy path of the exiled soldier I 

But we must do something more than alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the present — we must render him hopeful of the future ; 
we must brighten up his prospects; animate him with a new- 
born courage; till him ivith heart and ho])e that he may “still 
bear up and stecu* right on," until better days shall dawn upon 
him ; and the wretchedness and humiliation of the past shall 
have a subduing iiiHuence in the retrospect, and shall lift up 
his soul with devout feelings of gratitude ami love. 

Tlie commissioned ranks of the army should not be wholly 
closed against the deserving soldier in the (Company’s service, 
more than in tlie (Queen’s. There are no English regiments, 
which contain so many young men of family ami education, as 
the f(jw Euroj)ean corps and battalions in the army of the East 
India Company; and we should be truly glad to see the pre- 
sent great paucity of officers in the Kative Army in some 
degree? remc<lied by tlie appointment to each regiment of 
(Rivalry ami Infantry, and battalion or }>rigade of Artillery, 
ami to tlie corps of Engineers, an ensign or second-lieutenant 
from lh(‘ non-coinmissioiied mnks ; and tliat henceforth a 
fourth or fifth of the patronage of the army should bcj appro- 
priated to the ranks. 

For sucli promotion, we should select in some such fashion 
as the following: — Let examination eoiniiiittecs be held at 
Calcutta, ('aw'np<ire, and two of the Hill stations twice a year; 
let any Eurojieau soldier tliat wished appear before it ; and 
having passed some such cxamiiiution as is required at Addis- 
come, substituting a course of history and geography, and 
w’hat by late orders is rccpiired in Hindustani before officers 
can hold Companies, for some of tlie Addisconihe requisites ; 
let such men be held eligible for commissions in the Engineers 
and Artillery, and those passing in Hindustani, and in a more 
limited course of mathematics for the Cavalry and Infantry ; 
but before any man received a commission, he sliould have 
servefl one year as a Serjeant- Major, Quarter Master Serjeant, 
or Colour Serjeant, or as a Sub-Conductor, ami produce a 
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diameter for sobriety and ^ood conduct and general smartness 
as a solfliin*. 

Witli sudi a stimulus, what might not our Eurojican soldiery 
become? "I'luj educated and unfortunate, instead of being our 
worst characters, would he insjiired with hope, while many 
would wipe away the stain of early misconduct, and by re- 
(•overing tluur cliaracters and position, bring peace to their 
bereaved families, liy the infusion, too, of a ditferent class 
into our covenant e<l service, we should all be more jiut on our 
metal; and, in fact, not only would the whole tone and position 
of th(! (Sani-lotf lx; elevateil, but their rise would, in a certain 
d(?gree, raisi; the bhiro])ean charactm* throughout the country. 
As Secn‘tary-at-war, our presimt (iovernor-Cleneral did much 
for the British soldier; he thoroughly understands tlieir wants, 
and by his acts he has proved that he does not consider that 
they should be shut out from hope. We beseech his good 
oHices oil Ixihalf of the Hurojiean soldiers of India; the ma- 
jority of tlumi exiles for life — and when we consider the etfect 
of cliaract(*r (jvery where, the moral iiiHuence of one honest, of 
one go(xl and zealous man, who would lightly discard any 
means of raising the tone of our bbirojieans ? Too lamentable 
is the etfect of th<‘ir pn'sent misconduct, of their drunkenness, 
their viohmee, th(‘ir lirutality, for us to ileny that the jiresent 
system do(?s not answ(‘r, and that it calls loudly for change. 
Kvery individual l^uropean, be he officer or private soldier, we 
look on as in his sph(*re a missionary for good or for evil. We 
have hinteil that oiu' indifferent commamling officer may ruin 
a whole corps. 'The experi(‘uc<* of many will furnish an 
exaniph*. l"rom viohmee, injustice*, meanness, or imliffereiice, 
from seeds of ditferent sorts, tin* eijually baneful fruit is pro- 
diiccMl, discipline is umh'rmined, discontent engendered, and 
misbehaviour and its train ensues. 

On the otlier hand, what may not one (’hristiaii soldier do? 
However lowly his ]x)sition, how much has he not within his 
power ? The* man who, a Christian at heart, devotes himself 
to his duti(*s, and vexing iu‘ither himself nor those under him 
with harassing frivolities, ])erseveringly acts up to what he 
believes his iluty, not with mi*re eyt‘ or lip service, but as 
evincing his love to (lod, by performing his duty to man. Such 
a man will not lx* tin* one to (piail in tin* hour of danger; his 
shouhler is ever at the wheel, whether it be iu the dull duties 
of cantonment, the trying limes of ^ickm*ss and famine, (»r the 
t'xhilarating days of success, all will tiiid him cheerful, all will 
find him at his jiost. 

fear there is still a verv common under-estimate of niili- 
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iiiry fharart(*r, and military duty. The pliilosopliieal moralist 
wlio ealls the Mdditn- a mere liet*n>»*d murderer; tiu? h]|)icureaii, 
\>ho onlv wonder^ at the madness <if’ men wlio eonsent to stand 
and he shot at, M'hen they eonhl uct their bread in soim* plea- 
santer uav: the narrow-minded (’hristian, win) thinks of sol- 
diers and thi'ir po^>i]ile salvation in th(‘ same dnl)ions tone as 
(’orporal Trim, hen lie a^dvt'd “a neero has a son! I an’ pleasi* 
voiM' honor!" and fin* eonnlry i^fmtleman who prononnei*s on 
the hloekhee l oi* idaekmiard amon^* his sons, that “the iellow 

lit f()i- nothin'^- hat the elmr<*h or tlie army,” all, all, are 
(‘ipiallv uid«‘ of tin* mark. A siddier- -it is a trite e(fmmoii- 
plare, \\i‘ knov,\ hut, like many trite eommonpIa('(*s, ot‘t(*n for- 
gotten -is not neeessarily a man who d(*lie;hls in blood, any 
iinne than a j)hysi<*ian is om* who (h*li^*hts in si(d\m*ss. liotli 
prolf s^ions uill r(‘asc with human eriim* and misery. I'ho 
jirojdieeies that hold out to us a pros])eet of tin? days when 
“ nali«)n sliall not lift up sword against nation, lu'ither shall 
• hey h*arn ^^ar any mon*,” f(‘ll ns lik{*wise of* tlnit pc'riod when 
“ nom* shall say 1 am sick.” 

i* may r(*iVe‘-h onr spirits by tin? cont(*nij)hition of these 
promis(*s, and pray f<ir the <*omiiin* of that kineilom ; but onr 
t»wn p(*r‘<onal duly lies mnl(*r a dilferent ord<*r of ihin^'s. W ar 
is proladdy the sorest sconri 4 <* ^^ith which onr race is visited; 
but con^tifnted as tin* worhl is, a eood army is essential to the 
preservation <»f ]iea<*(*. Military di>**ipline at laretJ comes not 
nithin the pnuiiief* of individual soldiers; but if every man 
who enli'«ts took eari* that there was e///* »ood sohli(}r in the 
army, oiir connnandeis would hax* easy work. 

No man attains to e\c(*lh*nce in any d(*si;>n without setlin;^- 
belbn* him a. lofty standard; ami ( liristianity, wh(*re it is more 
than a name, in<*it<*s us always t(» take tin- hi;;h(*st. It is no 
ea^y -.lipshod sv'.tf m of sh util intj: about the world ; but “ up and 
be jl(»ini^” is tin* (‘hri>tiairs motto. Newton’s opinion was that 
“a shoe-black, if lie w'<*re a Christian, would try to be tin,* best 
slna*-black in tiie whoh* town.” 

Then* is soim* ^ravc* defect in our religions instruction which 
almost c*very one f(.-(*ls wlien lie a\vak(*ns to tin.* imjiortanee of 
tin* wairld to come. Smin*ln;w tin* iluties of time* and the clnti(*.s 
of et(‘rnity, instead ot' beinj:- inseparably blended, prexmt them- 
selves to the mind, as Dr. Johnson exjni'S-e^ it, as si^t upon 
the Tcilit hami and upon the left, so that we cannot approacli 
the one* w idioiii rece^lim^ from tlie other and the eonsecpienct? 
is. that while some take one* side, to th(^ in*elect. (d* tlie other, 
tin* majority pass (piietly between the two, on the Imiad road of 
M-lf-plea'^int;:. The ^reat proliiein to he solved is, how we may 
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put the soul of high principle and imperishable aim into the 
body of our daily acts, small as well as great, as the quaint but 
delightful old poet George Herbert tells us — 

“ The man who looks on glass 
On it may stay his eye ; 

Or if he plcaseth, through it pass, 

And then the heavens espy.” 

Applying these general remarks to military duties, — we desire 
to see every soldier set before himself a lofty standard, remem- 
bering that if high qualities and high principles are requisite in 
the milti who would lead and influence his countrymen, they 
must be more so in the European, who would gain the affections 
of a race differing from him in colour, language, and religion. 
Mindful of their own religious observances, the Hindoo and 
Mahoinmedan soldier, far from despising their Christian officer, 
will respect him the more on seeing that he has a religion, and 
the rudest of them will appreciate the man who, first in the 
fight, first ill tlie offices of peace, is staunch to the duty he owes 
his God. 

The apostle l*aul, of whom Palev, no bad judge, says that, 
“ next to his piety, he is remarkable for his good sense*' when 
he speaks figuratively of the CJiristian warfare, gives some of 
the best maxims for tlio literal w^arrior. He lays down “ hold- 
ing fast a good conscience” as indispensable to “ warring a good 
warfare,” and tells us that “ a good soldier” must “ endure hard- 
ness.” That religion unfits a man to be a soldier is a maxim 
that may be placed in the same category as that marriage spoils 
one. Botli assertions arise from misapprehension of what a 
soldier, a Christian, and a married man ought to be. We have 
quoted an apostle ; let us now’ refer to a poet — 

“ Who is the happy warrior ? who is he* 

That every man m arms sliould wish to be ? 

* * * Who, doomed to go in company with pain. 

And fear, and bloodshed — miserable train ! — 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In thee of these dotli exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their had iutliicnce and their good receives ; 

Bif objects which might force the sotd to abate 
tier feelings, rendered more compassionate : 

Is pfacable, ^causc occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice ; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 

As tempted more ; more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress. 

Thence also more alive to tenderness. 

• Wonlsworth's Happy Warrior. 
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— ’Tis he w hose law* is reason ; who depends 
Upon that la^v as on tlie best of friends ; 

Whence in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He fixes good on good alone, and owes 
To virtue every triuinpb that he knows : 

/r/fn, if he rise to station of command ^ 

Rises ht/ open mea?ts : and there trill stand 
On honout able terms or else retire^ 

And in himself possess his ow’ii desire ; 

Who comprehends his trust and to the same 
Keeps faith ful u'ith a singleness of aim ; 

Anti therefore docs not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth and honours, or for w'orldly state ; 

^^’hom they must follow on whose head must fall 
Like sli<»wers of manna if they come at all : 

Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a iK?culiar grace ; 

Hut who, if be be called u|K)n to face 

Some awful moment to w’hich Heaven has joined 

(ireat issues good or bad for human kind. 

Is happy as a lover, ami attired 

Witli sudden hriglitness, like a man inspired ; 

And through the heat of conllict keej>s the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 

Or if an unexjiectcd call succeed, 

Come when it will, is e<|uul to the need. 
ife whOf though thus endued as u'ith a sense 
And far alt!/ for storm and turbulence, 

Is t/et a soul whose master bias leans 
To home-fell pleasures and to ffentle scenes ; 

Hwett iinat^es ! which, wheresoe'er he be, 

Are at his heart ; and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve. 

More brave for mis, that he hath much to love. 

• ■ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

'W’honi neitlier .“^hajic of danger cun dismay 
Nor thouglit of tender happiness lK*tray — 

* I" Sp ♦ 

This is tile happy warrior — tliis is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be.” 

e would willingly quoto tlio whole of this noble poem ; lint 
iis space forbids, wo can but rccoininend every soldier to read it 
in tho volume from which it is taken. We wish the same 
hand tliat drew tho warrior had given us a picture of a fitting 
wife for him. 

That neither ))iety nor domestic affection* spoils a soldier, we 

* Was IIi*<*tor or was Pari*^ tho better soldier f There is no finer illustration 

though unintentional — of the difference between the military husband and the 
iiiiliiars bachelor than in the pages of tiic Iliad. Tlie hero of the Odyssey, too, is 
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see in both classes and individuals. The Ibiritans and (>ove- 
nantcis foiij^ht and siiffi.Tcd as bravely as if tliey had owned 
their b(?-all and their end-all here, and the history of America 
testifies* to the fact tliat the \\'inlhro])s, the Williamses, and 
others, while most hneable in all the relations of life, were as 
brave and dariii”* as w(*r(^ the riiHian bands of Cortes and Pizarro. 
And where do(?s history show such bright examples of genuine 
heroism as in the j)ej*sons of the royalists of La Vendee — in 
Leseiire — in |[(‘nri Laj’o<4ijae(nieline — in their brave and de- 
voted asso(*iat(.*s, who, with hearts full of love towards (iod and 
the tender(*st doimjstie afleelions, riLshed from the village church, 
or started from their kne(?s on tlui green sward, to stem with 
th(,*ir rude phalanxifs tluj disciplimMl battalions of the national 
guard, and met (hiath on tin* ti(‘ld with the serenity and con- 
stancy of (.’hristian martyrs? 

N\ ashingtoifs life* is betten* than a hundred homilies : it may 
oiler an useful letter to tin* martinet. How ch^arly it shows 
what integrity, good s(‘ns4‘, and oneness of pnrj)ose may effect. 
Tin? sim])le land-surveyor, by his en(‘rgy and honesty keeping 
together th(‘ ragged ami unwilling militia of the States, training 
and ac(*ustomiiig them to viiitory, and having ))erf()rme(l his 
work, r(‘tiring to |»rivate life, is an (‘xample that even Britons 
may set before themsedves. But wt* want not good and gr(.‘at 
soldiers of our own land. W ho more* so than Hampden, Colonel 
Hardiun*, Admiral ( 'ollingwood, and a liost ofotliers ? 

But a soldi(*r, tliongh always ready ibr the fight, is not 
alw ays lighting ; and the b(‘anty 4>f right ])riuciples and exalted 
aims is, that they need not the >tiinnlns of a concussion to arouse 
tlnmi, but are operative in the «laily and hourly details of life. 
It is heri‘ that a Christian soldier shines as mncli as in the con- 
Hi(*t; and it W i»uld he dillictilt to o\ er-estimate tin* inlhience and 
utility of a tensing tin? word in its widest s(*nse) commanding 
ollicer in tin? barracks and tin? field. .Devoting himself to his 
)rofession, be w ill have an interest in every man under him ; 
lis example will <*hcek the dissolute, encourage tin* good, ami 
coniirni tin* wavering. A king among his snim'cts, a father 
among his family, a master among his pnj)ils, a ))hysician among 
his pati(*iits — the oHieer's })osition partake s of the power, tlic 
resj)onsibility, and the interest of all these ])ositi()ns. A living 
liomily himself, he aids by his example and iiiHnencethe labours 
of those apjmiiiteil to teach and preach. Having cultivated his 

drawn as one oniinciit in nil the domestic rdatijnis. Turninsr from po«’rry to his- 
tory, what, etiaraetcr of antiquity, drawn in the l*natliinyf pictures of riutiiivli, U 
mure ndmirahlo than that of A^esihtiis t 

* See Bancroft’s History of the United Slates, passim, a must iuter» stiii|r and 
instrnetivo work publislied at Bf*sii>n. 
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own iniiul, lu' tr'us to Ixstow the blessings of intollect on those 
iiimIci* liim. Having tlie feelings and eiivninstanecs of 

Iiiv; men. In* can estimate tludr tmnptations, and def<‘rmine tlie 
lie’>'t means of In/lpiiiLi' tiieni i»nt of vit*i*and into virtnons halnts. 
Above all. ln‘ works not for self-gratifieation or ontward 
aj>|)lans(*. Ili* Ini^* l>efbre Inm a rule of right, a lioj)e of rew ard, 
indrpendeiit of present smxa'ss ; and tlii‘!'(*fore is be abb* to 
jM-rsevere agaiii’-t oldocpiy and failnr<‘, to go straight forward, 
“ doing witli all bis might w hatever his liand findeth to do.” 

Ibit wc must return to our inilitarv ih'tails. — N\ (* had ptir- 
po>e<l to have offered soiiK* remarks on tin* ditfer(*nt branehes 
of* the Staff; l>nt <uir limits are alr(*ady nt*arly exhanstcxl. 
NVlijit we have said rt'ganiing the Ihigineers, applies even 
more >tronglv to the (Quarter- Master-t i(‘in*ral s ])(‘partinent ; 
at lavst hut the shad<»w' of an intelligence cor|)s, consisting as it. 
does <if right (U* ten officers, ami they not s(‘lected for peculiar 
«|ualifications, as linguists ami surveyors, and not having any 
permanent eslahlishment of noii-cominissiom‘d (►fhec'rs or pri- 
\ates under tln'in. In fael, it may ])e said that with more need 
for an intf'lligenei* department than any Jirmy in tin* world, 
we are worse '.applied than any other. A handfnl ofoffi(*ers, 
how(‘ver well «[naliti<‘d, doe^ mtt form an esfahlishment or 
drpartmrnt : and it is a eriielty to impose on otfnaTs important 
duties, involving often the s:if<*ty of arnii(*s, wilhonf placing 
eflicieiil means at their di'.posal. 

\\ ln*n the Army of* the Indus assembled at l\*ro7.(*poor, 
in iSdS, we arc* c-iedibly infonneil tliat Major (lanb*n, the 
Deputy t Jii.'irter-MaNter-( ieneral, about to proceed in charge of 
In', deparlmeiit with the <*x|>editioii, had not a single hhiropean 
at his disjiosal ; and not a ilozen elashic*s. Three ofhc(*rs were 
then apj)ointrd, without any exj»eri<?nce as intelligf*ncers, and 
altogrther it may he* ..aid that the army marched, as if it did 
not ri-tpiirc information ; as if the (*ommaml(.‘i' had )H‘rf(*(*t ma])S 
of tin- eoiiiitry, ami ha<i some special means, independent of flic 
legitimate* clianmd, fbr acijuainting himself with what was going 
on ill his fjuiit ami on his flanks. Idn; exertions of .Major 
( iarden are well km)wn ; and if he liad been shot, as he pos- 
sibly might have been any morning, the Bengal Division at 
least would have been without a (Quarter- Mastc*r-(iciieral\s 
Dej>artmeiit. ('ohmel W ild, it is well kiiowni, was semt in 
December IsH, nii ]»erhap'. as ilifbcult and liazardous an 
undertaking as has, for many years, bcfeii entrusted to an officer 
of his rank : with four Begimeiits of Native* Infantry and lOt) 
Irreguh'ir Cavalry; al’ompaiiy of (fobimlanze without guns, 
and one? of Sappers etlie* two latter being nmler e)lfice*rs of le.ss 
than two > cars’ statiding), and witliout staff of any kind- — 
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Quarter- Arastci*-(ienc*rars, or Oniniiissariat Department. A 
rei^iiiKiiital ofH<*er was, for tlic occasion, appointed brigade- 
major; and with him hc'gan and ended tlie staif of Brigadier 
\\ ild, who, had he had half a dozen guns and as many good 
staff (>flic(;rs, might liave reached Jalalabad early in January, 
IH 12 ; and have thereby, perhaps, averted the final catastrophe 
at (’ahni. "fo fliis it may be add(‘d, that, two da if a before the 
battle of Maharajpore, extra (fstablishments were ordered for 
ofheers in the field. 

The^e an* recent instances of d(*f(‘cts in our military organi- 
zati<m, and misapplication of tin; means at our disposal ; but 
the exp<*ri(‘nce of our military readers will tell them, each in 
his own liin? and from liis own reminiscences, how oft(Mi an 
apparently trifling deHci<*ncy has vitiated the exertions of a 
detachment. Only last D(‘cember, or January, all Oude was 
alarmed by the report of a i\<*palese invasion, and then indi- 
viduals w<*re called upon to lend horses to move the guns at 
Lucknow ; and scarce twelve* months before, when a small 
party was beaten at Khytul in the Sikh stat(‘s within forty or 
fifty mihs of Kurnanl —om* of our Army Division stations — it 
was thiv*(* days b(‘foi*e a small force couhl move.*; it was then 
founel that theu'o was no small-arm ammunition in store, and 
asce*rtaine'el that an l^hiropean corps could not move under a 
fortnight from Sobathoo. 

At that time*, whe*!! both Kurnaul and Ambala were denuded 
of troe)ps ; anel ev(*ry roael was cove*r(*d with crowels e)f arme.*d 
pilgrims n;turuing fre)m the Ilurdwar Imir ; the two Treasuri(*s 
containing, we; have heard, betw«*en th(?ni, not less than thirty 
lakhs of Jfupees, we're; under jairties of fifty se'poys in exposes! 
henises or rathe*r sheels close to the Native towns; anel, extra- 
orelimiry as it may appe*ar, both w’ithin lifty or a humlre'd yards 
of small forts in whie*h the*y w'e)uld have* be'en ce)mparaiive*lv 
safe ; but into which, ehiring the long ye*ars that treasurie's have 
l>cen at those stations, it seems never to have oevurreel to the 
authe>ritie*s te) pla<*e* the*m. 

I'he tre\'isury at D<*lhi is in the* city, as is the; magazine* ; the; 
latte;r is in a se)rt e>f feirt — a very de;fene?eless buihling, onhidr of 
which, in the; stivet, w'e* iinelerstand, a party of se*poys was 
plae'e'el, wluMi the iie*ws of the ( abul disasters arrive’d. We; 
might take a circuit of the cemntry and show' In^w' many mis- 
take's we have committed, anel how' much impunity has enibeil- 
de*ne*el us in e'rror : and he>w unmindful we have* be*en that 
what occurreel in the* city of Cabul, may, some day, e)ccur at 
J)elhi, Benare's, or Bareilly. 

It ne*eds not our telling that improvements are required in 
the Commissariat. We observe that Hamjeo Alull, who was a 
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iiiiiii of straw in tho dopartuient at Bliurtporo, in 1824, died at 
Dollii, tlie otlier day, worth twcnity-foiir laklis of rupees ; and 
not lone; since? out? of tiu* (,^dc*utta papers gave? a biograpliical 
sketcli of Mr. l?eid, wlio, in IS68, was a hungry oniedwar, and 
in lS4^i died worth a])out two lakhs of rup(*es, having* been in 
till* recei])t of a salary amounting to ])erhaps one hundn*d and 
lifly or two Iimidred riijiees per montli. We recollect being 
aniii.s(*d by tin? naive expression that his gains were all honestly 
inadt'. It is just ])ossil)Ie that Ibimjee Mnlfs were so; but we 
look on it as something highly imj)roper that Mr. Ib‘id, a salarieal 
public s(*rvant, should have made anything b(?yond his ])ay. 
lie took contracts, but he should not have be(*u allowed to do 
so: and in taking them In* was only entering into partnership 
with Native (lomashtahs or Principals, such as Ibimjee jMulI, 
Doonee (1miid, *.Ve., who, by condiiiiing, raised their charges 
on (iov(?rnment ; and it is clear that in so partici])ating or evim 
in being a eontra(*for on his (»wn bottom, he beeaim? useless as 
an a'^sistaut to tin? Commissariat oHicer in clnudving fraud on 
tin* ]>art of other subordinate'^. 

\\ (? have n'peatedly s(‘<*n tin? cliarge* of a batch of camels on 
ten ru|)e(*s j»er month pref('rn?d by an indol(?nt Mootnsnddee* 
tt) a (piic.'t one of thirty or forty riipe'es ; the infere'iicc' is that 
they have? a per-ce'iilage e>n the* grain e)f the animals ; and so it 
is tbroiighont the establishme'iit ; and le>w rates of pay only an? 
auth(jri/e?d. ( Vmimissai iat <?Hie*ers are actually in llu' powe?r of 
tlu'ir subordinate's; th(?y have? not the means of paying r(?spe*et« 
able? men, and be*ing generally e'alled em suddenly, th(?y are in 
self de'fence thrown on the?ir monied elependants or liange‘rs-on. 

The whole establishment reepiire's reforni. The? few hhire;- 
pe?an otticers are? now no check em the* subordinates; they are, 
imle-ed, often scre*e‘ns, and it sometimes <K*curs that a gemtleman- 
like iiu'xperie'iie'ed otHc<?r ee>nsielers it a persoiial e>Hi?nce to have? 
it pn>ve(l that his gomashta watered tlie grog, or s(‘rv(?jl e)ut 
short grain. ( ’ommissariat oHie*ers shoulel be ear(?fully chosen 
and shemhi then be armed witli suibe*ient authority to do th(?ir 
eluty cHie'iently. d'hey have now just jiower enough to do harm 
— none to de» good, unless tlu'y are hold ejjongh to risk their 
e)wn pre)spects ami e*ve*n charaete?r. A Commissariat oflicer 
may easily staj ve an army and ye't bear no blaiin? ; but if lie 
^aves a detaehmeiil from starvation ami loses bis ve)uehe?rs : or 
uneler extreme dilHculties if he has failed to procure them, he is 
a ruined man. Oh, how much more, in this as in every other 
department, are forms looked to rather than realities: and how 
much does (iovernmeiit seem to pref(?r being robbed acconling 
to tin* usual forms, than to act on tlie plain principles of coni- 
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moil sense that would actuate the same Government taken in- 
dividually inst ead of in its collective cliaracter. 

IJut we must draw our remarks to a conclusion, first briefly 
reca|»itulatinj^ our recoimnendations : — 

1st. To increase; the Kngincer llegiinent and to make it the 
nucleus of a General Staff Corps available in peace for all Civil 
En;;ine(Tin" operations — iriviii" all ranks opportunities to 
cpialify themselves for field duties, and by having acepiired 
intimate acrpiaintance with the language, habits, and manners 
of the p(;ople, and the features of the country ; by giving them 
habits of impiiry and practice in such duties as they may be 
called on to perform during war. 

An immediate increase to tlie Engineers might be made by 
volunteers from the laue and Artillery — all ranks of such 
volunteers ])assing an examination in the refjuisite scientific 
points. They might then, according to standing, be drafted 
into the present Engineer corps, or form a new regiment of 
two, three, or more battalions. 

We advocate the more efiicieiit ofiicering of the Foot Artil- 
lery, its elevation to an e(iuality with the Horse Artillery — or 
at least that the latter should not be unduly cured for to the 
iieglei’t of tin; former. 

'I'he regular cavalry should have some smart European Dra- 
goons attached to each trooji; the irregulars should be paid, in all 
cas(*s, tin; full twenty rupees p(»r inontli ; — Ihirgeers not lieing ad- 
mitted, unless in the case of Native officers, who might each be 
allowed to have their own sons or nephews (failing sons) as Ifar- 
geers, but their number should be limited to four to cacli officer. 

We further desire that some regiments of irregular (Rivalry, 
and some of Native infantry, sliouhl he commanded and officered 
by natives, and placed in brigade under Europeans. 

^\ e would fain see the army, year after year, more carefully 
weedeil of iiicapabl(;s. Age should no longer be the qualifica- 
tion for promotion ; Jemadars ami Soobadars should either be 
pensioned at tlieir homes, or be real and effective lieutenants 
and captains. We hav<; shown how the deserving old soldier, 
umpialitied to be an officer, may be provided for, by being 
allowed to return to his home as a IJavildar, on completion of 
his service. Oiir army being, in relation to the country it has 
to defend, a small one, it re<|uires that every man should be 
effeetive; its subaittuuis and native officers should not be hoary- 
headed invalids, but young and active men, and its field-officers 
and eoinnianders should not be worn-out valetudinarians. We 
need hardly say, that, gallantly as the army has ever behaved, 
and much as it has done, more might often have been effected, 
at less expense of life and treasure, if a few years could have 
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becMi taken from the ages of all ranks. We have all expe- 
rience before us, in proof that great military achievements have 
been generally performed by young armies, under young 
leaders. Hannibal and Napoleon had con([uered Italy before 
they could have been brevet-captains in the company’s army ; 
at as early an age the victories of Ctesar were gained, and at 
an ecpially early ago Alexander had conquered the world. 
I’orty years ago the victories of the (Ireat l)uke were gained 
in India, and hap])ily he is still at the head of the British army; 
and \vc doubt if the ages of all the generals commanding divi- 
sions under W(*llington, or against him, in the Peninsula, 
would amount, in tlie aggregate, to tlio ages of an equal nuin- 
b(‘r of captains of the Bengal army, — and this, be it remem- 
bered, in a climate where Europeans an; old men at forty; and 
wher(‘, as there an; but few of us, those few should be of the 
right sort, and full of energy, mental and j)hysical. 

Pho location in strength of Europeans on the hills — having 
good roads a?id carriage by land and water, for at least a por- 
tion of tliem, always ready — is another of our schemes, as it is 
also our hearty desire to S(*e the commissioned ranks of the 
army opened to them, and hope no longer shut out from the 
iiiinates of tin; barracks. The better education of Euro))ean 
children, and colonization on a small scale, under restrictions, 
is a part of this scheme. 

The attachment of Native companies to European regiments, 
as posts of honour, or, at any rate, the permanent brigading of 
ditforent classes of troops, seems to us highly desirable, as likely 
to enhance the good feeling of all, improve the tone of the 
sepoys, and soften the asjierities of Europeans. 

The greater mixture of classes in onr Native army wo also 
hold to be desirable, so as never to give a designing Brahmin 
the opportunity of misleading a wdiole regiment. Instant and 
full inquiry into every case of discontent or disatfection we hold 
to he of vital moment ; no glossing over to save individual 
feeling, or, wdiat is wrongly considered, to save the credit of the 
service. No army in the world has l^eeii at all times without 
taint; but where insubordination or dictation once w^as permitted, 
or donatives resorted to wdierc summary punishment should have 
been inflicted, that army soon mastered their Clovernment. 

We would make the staff of the army, in all its ])ranches, 
eflicient : keep it so and j)ractice it, while opportunity offers, 
during peace, so that it may be always ready for war. We 
would have a baggage-train, and precise orders, that sfwuld he 
obeyed!, as to the amount of carriage and servants and camp 
followers, which, under all circumstances, on service, should 
accompany onr armies. We should not take mobs of hangers- 
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Oil or tlic luxuries of the* Cfijiital, into the field, an d it should be 
miderstuod to he as uiiich the duty of all ranks to obey orders 
in such matters, as in doing- their duty when actually underfire. 

W'c can sre many advantages in having the three armies of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bomhay united into one Indian army, 
having one eoniman(h?r-in-c]iief and one general statt*; having 
rates of pay, etpiijmients, and all else, as far as possible, assi- 
milated, and having/o?/rcommandersof the forces, with subor- 
dinate major-generais, all having sufficient authority to order, 
and finally dispose, of many matters of detail that now go to 
army h(*a<i'<jnai‘t(*rs, and some* that cannot now be there settled; 
with lln^ power of hi-iiigiiig uj) the bulk of the Madras cavalry, 
and a portion of tlieir other brandies, to our north-west pro- 
vinces; whih* the Bengal IV(‘sidency might send down a few 
native infantry regiments to tlie central stations, — all being on 
the same fooling as to pay and hatta, c^ce. Much good would 
tliiis acei’iie to the s(n-vi(a*. I'hniilatioii between the natives of 
(lilfi'rent ])rovine(‘s would he excited, and tlie tlanger of combi- 
nation l)c gr(*atly lessened. 

^^'<* have ne<*<*ssarily but glaiieed at the various brandies of 
oiir noble army. \Vc have not forgotten our own deep personal 
interest in its houorir and w(*Ifare ; Init as we hold that our 
pr(*senee in India di’jieiids, in no small measure, on the con- 
t(.*nte(liiess and happiness of our native soldiery, we have 
prominently }»nt forth what has long been onr opinion, that 
something more* is wanttul for the sejrahi than that at the age 
of sixty lie slKm]<l, by possibility, reach the rank of Snhadar 
Major, and with it llu? first class of Sirdar Bahadoor. Doubt- 
less, sneh ln»pe and ex|)eetutiou is sniiieie'iit to infinence nine 
out of t<*ii ot onr sepahis; but it is for the tenth we want a 
stininlns ; for tin* man of better edneathm, the snjierior eliarae- 
ter, the hold and daring spirit that disdains to live for ever in 
subordinate place ; ami it is for sneh, we lirmly believe, that is 
ahsohitdy nupiired some new* graile w here, without our risking 
tin* siipremaey ot iMiropi*an authority, he may olitaiii command 
and exert in onr behalf those energies and talents which, ninler 
the pres(*iit system, are too liuhle to he brought into tlie scale 
against ns. (Aniimamls of lrr(?guhir Corps, Jaghers, titles, 
civil honours, pensions to the second and third generation, are 
among tin* measures we would advocate for such characters ; 
w hile w (* would give the invalid jiensioiis, at earlier p(?riods and 
under increased advantages, to nu*n who had (listingnish(?d 
themselves in the field or by any peculiar merit in (juarters. 
For all such, and such only, tiiere should be medals and orders, 
and not for whole regiments, who may have ha]ipcncd to h(» 
in tin* fi(*hl on a particular day. 
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Mucli refonii is required in the Native army, but still more 
ill the Ji^iiropean branch of’ the servi<?e. The system of’ terror 
has lon^ enough boon tried, and been found wanting* ; the 
system tliat filled the American navy with British sailors, and 
drove the dower of the French into the ranks of’ their enemies, 
and that daily drives many Fhiropeans in India, who under 
differt'iit eiriMmistances might turn out good stildiers, to suicide, 
and to the high-road, should at once be exploded. Fndera 
better regime our Furopeans, instead ol’ enacting the part of 
highwaymen, might be rendered as available to purposes of 
peace as of war, and be as well comlucted during one jieriod 
as another. W ith commissions open to tin* ablest, and subor- 
tlinate stall emjdoyment, after certain periods, to all the well- 
bidiaved ; with aids to study and to rational amusement in 
barracks, instead of eternal drills, whose lieginning and end 
is to toi’ineiit and disgust men with a noble services, how much 
niiglit be done with the materials at our command, and how 
mucli would our ( lovernment be strengthened, and the value 
of (;v(‘ry individual ]iuro[)ean’s services la* enhanced. 

1"o raise imui from the ranks, we ft‘el, w ill be considered a 
terrible innovation, but we hav(j not ours(‘lves, as a body of 
oflicers, been so long euiancij)at(‘d from <l(*grading restrictions 
that we should not have some fellow-feeling for our brother 
soldiers. Argument is not re(piin*d in the matter; common 
sense di<jlates the measure. All history teaches its practica- 
bility : the lloimin JiCgionary, nay, the barbarian auxiliary, 
lived to lead tin.* armies of the empire; almost everyone of 
Najioleon’s marshals rose from the ranks, and at this <lay, and 
with all the jirevimlions of aristocracy and nion(*y(;d interests, 
scarcely less than a fifth of Her iMajesty’s army is ollicc.*re(l 
by men who rose from the ranks. Indeed, since this paper 
was commenci.Ml, we have? observe<l not l(*ss than six stali’-ser- 
jeants pnmioteil to Fnsigneies, Adjntaneies, or (Quarter- iMas- 
tershijis in a single ga7.ette ; but it is reserved to the army of 
a comjiany of merchants that her sentinels should be lihutk- 
balled — should be driven with the lash, instead of led by con- 
sideration and common sense. 

W onderfnl, indeed, is it, that this subj(;ct slionld have been 
left for our advocacy, and that situated as W(.* an?, in the midst 
of a mighty military population, w'e should fail to see the 
necessity — the common prudence — of turning our handful of 
Eurojieans to the best advantage; and that, while we foster the 
Natives, we degrade our own countrymen. Drive away hope 
from the former, make transjiortation, or death, a boon — a 
haven to the heart-broken or desperate sejiahi, and then see 
whether the lash will be re([uii*cd in the Native army as well 
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as the Eiiro])eaii. W'e would not abate a jot of discijdiiic 
with the ou(^ or the other; each shotdd be tan»ht liis duty 
thoroughly, vvhieh at ))reseiit he seldom is: he should be a 
t^ood iiiarLsiiiiiii or swordsman, according- to the branch of his 
service, and until he is master of his wcaj)on, he should be 
kept at drill ; but tliere sliould be no after drill and parades, 
to luTp mru nut nf misdiwf - to disgust them with their duty. 
1’hey should have as much of exercise and instruction as should 
ke(‘p them practised and able soldiers, and their lives should 
be rendered liap]»y, that they might remain willing and con- 
f(?ijte<l ones. Tlie lash should be reserved for mutiny, deser- 
tion, and j)lund(‘r — for iS’atives, as W(*ll as Europeans — and 
while the worthless and incorrigible an^ thus dealt with accord- 
ing to th(‘ir deserts, the indiilerent soldier should be (nicourag(?d 
to beconu^ a good one; and tln^ best be rewai-ded according to 
their abilities, by promotion to the non-coinniissioned Staff, and 
th(‘ coniinissioiied ranks, and ]»y coiufortabhi j)rovision in old 
age, in cliniali's suited to their constitution. 

W'e cannot e\p<!<*t to hold India for ever. Let us so con- 
duct ourselves in our civil and inilitarv redations, as when the 
connexion ceases, it may do so, not with convulsions, but with 
inulual estiMun and atfection ; and that England may then 
have in India a nobhi ally, enlightened, and brought into the 
scal(‘ of nations, under her guidance* and fostering care. 

Non-:.- Ill im article on the inilitarv <k‘lt nrc ol* tin* country, it is ohvious 
that sonic (Iclailcil notice slionUl lu.vc l.ccn taken of so important a jioint as 
tlic means of rapid locomotion. \Vc luiil not overlooked it, hut tlie subject is 
too interi*<tini!: and too important to he lightly touched n]u)n in a rough 
desultory ai tide, like the foregoing, which aspires not to teach, hut to suggest. 
A small force, which can he moved, at an hour’s notice, from one part of the 
eoiintry to another, with a celerity that will disconcert the measures of an 
eneiiiN he the hostile denunistration from without or within — is of more real 
service in the defeiici* of the e«»untry, than an overgrown, cninhrons army, 
which cannot he ])Ut in motion without much ditliculty and much delay. 
'I’o attain this great end, it is not only necessary that oiir troops should he 
prepareil to imne, hut that they sliould ha\e good roads along which to 
inoNc. Now roads ami bridges — we are utlering hiil a trite common -pi ace- — 
are excellent things, not only as tliey strengthen our position, hut as they 
conduce to the prosperity of the country— they are blessings to all and no 
menu pait of tlic real wealth of a nation, lii a military point of view they 
are of incalculable value; and when the country is not only intersected with 
gtiod roads, hut boasts of at least one railroad along the main lino, from the 
sea to the north-w estern houiidarv; when our rivers are sj>anned, at the most 
important points, with bridges, and ever alive with magic steam-ships, then 
will it he found that our army of a tpiarter of a million is C(|ual, in real 
strength, to an army ofa million of men ; and that with this laciliU of trans- 
)H)rting troops and stores to any given ]H)int-- of concentrating a large army, 
with all the muniments of war in a few* hours— we haAc acquired an amount 
of military strength, the mere prestige of which will he sutticient to overawe 
rnir enemies and to secure an enduring and honourable t>eaee. 
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Au r. III. — 1. Lettres Kdifiantcs et Curieuaes, 26 tomes. Joints, 
1780-1783. 

2. Ah Holes de la Propof/ation dc la Foi, Collectom faisant 

suite oux Lettues Edifiantes. Lyon. 

3. JMemoires 1 listoriques preseHtes [en 1744,) on Suave rain Pont if e 
PeHoit XI r. Par le R. P. Norhert. Besoiteon 1747; et 
Litques, 1745. Avec la permission des Superieurs. 

riioijoii not very old residents in India, wc can well recollect 
a time, when the Homan Catholics of (^ilcntta, notwithstanding 
their numerical strength, j)ossesscd but a very slender share of 
moral inilncncc: and wlien certain angry discussions, which, from 
time to time, gave token that the life remained in the body, were 
ronore to the Calenlta public. It was known that they had two 
or three churches, a fewciuiet inolfensive ]\)rtngnese priests, afew 
respectable families of the middle classes, and a large l)ody of 
I ndo-Portngncsc adherents, who were understood to be in nearly 
the lowest stage of degradation and ignorance. They appear to 
have had but one school, which was instituted in 183t^; lienee 
many ol* the most respectable sent their children to the various 
Protestant institutions. Whatever weight private individuals 
might have derived from their own talents or character (and there 
were num distinguished for both), as Homan (kitholics they 
jio.ssessed none. Nothing was cither hoped or feared from 
Homan (Catholicism in ('alcutta. In those days, (wen the jealousy 
of rival sects was hushed to sleep. In religion, in education, in 
all that concerned the welfare of India, when all else were up 
and stirring, the voice of Home was unheard, and, spiritually 
and iutellcctually, (though present in the body) she was not only 
absent, but forgotten and unmissed. 

Within the last twelve years, however, a very remarkable 
change has taken place. Where all was torpor, all is now life 
and activity. (Jolleges, Schools, Nunneries, English preaching, 
are sjiringiug up, as if by magic The Homan Catholic clergy 
already out-number those of any other ])crsuasion. 4'hey have 
an arclibishop, a bishop, and a numerous and rapidly increas- 
ing brotherhood and sisterhood, lay and ecclesiastical. Pro- 
testant children arc now to be found in their schools ; and there 
is a college for the education of the natives entrusted to the 
fostering care of the Jesuits by the wealthy Haboo Mutty Loll 
Seal. This last, however, can scarcely be classed with lloman 
('atholie institutions, as its conductoi’s are understood to have 
})ledgcd thenuselvcs to withhold all Christian instruction from 
the pu])ils.* 

* Siiifc tliis. article xva? written, the iia sed from the liatidfl nt the 
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There can be no doubt that the sudden, rapid, and simultane- 
ous revival to life and energy of the Roman Catholic Church, in 
every [)art of the world, is mainly owing to the re-establishment 
of the far-famed “Society of Jesus:” and here, as elsewhere, we 
find these “vigorous and experienced rowers,” as Pope Pius 
VI I. happily terms them, once more at the oar. That they will 
row, and row with vigour, their past liistory gives ample assu- 
rance : but skilful navigators must steer as well as row; and, 
before aljandoning the vessel to their guidance, it may be well 
to consult the records of a lormer voyage, whicli was not only 
perlbrmed on our own waters, but is usually spoken of as the 
most successful they ever made. 

Hie glory of tlie Jesuits was their missionary spirit: the glory 
of their missions was that of Southern India, more generally 
known as the mission of Madura.^' 

“ yMtlu)U,irli IIk'iv iiiMV Imvc been anioiijj: them (Ictects,” says Dr. Wiseman, 
“ ami nu iiihers unworthy of their eliaracter (lor it would not 1 e a, liiiman 
instil Hi ion, if it \Nas not impeiieet) it must l>e admitted that there has been 
mainlJiiiu'd uinonp; tliein a decree of fervour and iuircsf zeal for the con- 
version of heathens, which no other body has ever sliown.” —AecV/orv oft the 
fn'invifHtf Dae/riin's, the ( \ftho!ir Chifrrh, Vol. I. |). ‘21s, London, liS4*i. 

Ih'iaiilt llorcastcl is still more (‘Io(|ncnt, and, forgetting for 
the moment the historian in tiie partisan, breaks out into the 
following animated ap(»s(roj)he : — 

“ From the liyperhorean mountains of hiiiher Asia to tli hnrnin^ bosom 
(d' Africa, from 'fliihet and the impracticable defiles of Caucasus to tlie heart 
of Fithiopia, anil, in tlie otlier hemisphere, from Ivuln-ador and California to 
the Straits of iMajrellan, there is not a nation, worthy of the name, tliere is 
scarcely even a numerous tribe, where that Sneietif of Anustlvs, which is no 
more, hastening;, hefoi\‘ it eeased to he, to fnllil the wliole extent of its des- 
tiny, had not borne tlie name of Jesus Christ. J'he facts are so notorious, 
that Frotestant historians are forced to eoiillss, tliat the missionaries of this 
society principally did at this time ^tlie end of the 17th century) eon vert an 
inliiiile numlier of infidels. All that tliey have to object is, that these new 
Cliristians have received hut a feeble tinetnreof Cliristianily, and that tlie 
true spirit of the (iospel lias never been ♦;iv en to them, it is easy to nnder- 
stand what these terms mean in the mouths of the pretended reformers. To 
obtain the full approbation of tlie impure and sacrileixhais relormation, it 
would have been necessary no doubt, to instruct the fervent neophytes of 
Mtufuni, for example, to have neither altar, nor sacrifice, and to revere 
neither priest, nor elergynian, unless lie had his wife, or rather Ids eoneiihine. 
and his counting-house. 

“ ’I’horc have lieen found among the jealous reformers, emulators so des- 
titute of coniiuoii souse, as to ilraw a parallel between thetr missionaries, 
husbands, and merchants, and the chaste Ainistles of the holy apostolic see. 

JcsiiiiH, luid is now (1841) under the sit|)oriiitcndciice of a iniiiistcr of the ('iiurcli 
of iMv^lanti — the Uov. KriJnui Mohuii Duiiorjea. 

* They had a mission in l)en};:ul also; but it was imsueeessl'ul, and lued not 
therefore Ivo noticed liciv. 
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liifatiKited with pride, they i?aw not tliat the ijuality ol’ Apostolic is no less 
peculiar to the Jloinaii Chiircli, than that ol*( -atliolic, and that all the clForts 
ot' secretaries to usurp or to counterfeit it have ever aj^jieared but des])ical)lc 
jn‘;^din^s and miserable apings T’ — J/isfonr de rKiriisc, Tome l‘i, j). *J57. 
ViirK isao. 

It must, indeed, l)c acknowledged by all impartial men, that the 
Jesuits have been most energetic and laborious missionaries ; 
sincere in their convictions, whether these were right or wrong; 
j)ersevering for centuries, in the pursuit of their object, and for 
that object enduring privations, persecutions, even death itself, 
with a courage and constancy beyond all })raisc. Ihit, alas! charity 
must weep, and frail humanity tremble, wlicn we see how thorough- 
ly these noble qualities were perverted, until they became a curse, 
instead of a blessing to mankind. 

jNIere professions of impartiality deceive no one ; and the 
man must be devoid of ail principle, and even the common 
sympathies of human nature, who will not feel strongly in 
regard to the transactions which we are about to record. Rut 
in soliciting the attention of our readers, whether Protestant 
or Homan Catholic, we can honestly assure them, that we are 
anxious only for the truth, and that our authorities are beyond 
sus])icion. Not one Protestant author is (juoted ; almost every 
statement is resied on the letters ol‘ the Jesuits themselves, the 
Alandates and Hulls of the Popes and (Jardinals, or the incidental 
notices of friendly and Roman Catholic wriltus. bather Nor- 
bert is, perhaj)s, an exception, lie was indeed a most devoted 
and orthodox Romanist; yet as he was a C’apuchin and a 
rival, we have advanced notliing on his private authority alone, 
however strongly corroborated by circumstances, or otherwise 
likely to be true. His work is, howev(‘r, extremely useful, as 
a rejiosilory of ]mblic documents admitt(*d by all ])arties. It 
was presented by himst‘lf to Rcnedict XIV., the then reigning 
Pontiff, in the face of friends and foes, which is a siiHicient 
guarantee for its accuracy in essentials. 

''file flourishing mission of Southern India was originally 
confined to the triangular J^cninsula, having (’a])e (’omorin for 
its vertex, the Coleroon Hiver for its base', and for its sid(*s, 
the Chats (sc]>aiating it from Malabar;, and the sea. It was 
know’ll in the 17th century, partly, as the kingdom of Madura, 
which then included Tinnevelly w'ith the vSmaller dependency 
of Marawas; partly, iis the kingdom of Taiijort?, whicli formed 
its N.E. corner. The shores of the Culf of Manar, stretching 
from Cape ('omorin to Adam’s bridge, were nsnally called the 
Pearl Fishery Ooast, and were famous as the sc(‘iie of the early 
labours of St. Francis Xavier. Within this favoured spot, about 
one Innidred and fiftv veais ago, if we mav believe most spe- 
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cious contemporary testimony, tlierc might be witnessed millennial 
liappiiicss. Nliracles, we arc assured, were numerous; rivalry 
and strife unknown ; hundreds of thousands were added to the 
Ohiircli; and the converts lived and died in all the fervour of 
their first love, and with the purity of the angels of lieavcn. 
Never was Christian (Jhurch so blessed : never was Christian 
Church so successful; for the primitive (Christian and the 
Apostles of ('hrist were far inferior in self-denial, in lieavenli- 
ness of spirit, and in successful propagation of tlie Gospel, to 
the Apostles, and neophytes of Madura. Hence, as from a 
nucleus, missionary operations wctc (‘xtended to Mysore and 
(iingi, and with the same unparalleled success. Dr. Wiseman, 
in a very beautiful description of the Church of Home in her 
missionary ca|)aeity, <le(‘lares that ‘‘no clamour or boast is heard 
“ within her ; but she ])erseveres in the calm fulfilment of 
“ her et(‘rnal destiny, as unconscious of any extraordinary effort, 
“ as are the <*(‘l(‘slial bodies in wheeling round their endless 
“ orbits, and scattering rays of brilliant light through the im- 
“ measnrahh' distances of space.'’ — Lavtitroa^ \ Ol. 1. ]). 220. 

It would h(» w(dl, indecil, if it were so; for, as we have no 
other authority for the wonderful success of these Apostolic men 
than their own modest statements, it is of the last importance 
that we should lx* able to rely on these, as neither clamorous 
nor boast fid, but as the simple unexaggerated truth. 

'Fliree hundred years ago, in the year loin, the missionary 
Xavier landed at (\ipc C'omorin. Nine years later, wc arc 
informed by the historian Bereastel (tome It, p. 3()S) that the 
number of converts on the Pearl Pishery Coast alone amounted 
to upwards of live hundied thousand, — “all fervent, and 
“ desiring nothing more than to become martyrs for their 

faith."' 'file iinxx'edings of this great man arc smothered in 
such a mass of legend and falsehoixl, that it is very difficult 
to discover their actual chaiacter. According to the Abbe 
Dubois, on the authority of his own ])rinted letters to his 
friend Iguatius de Loyola, Xavier left India in disgust, en- 
tirely disheartened by the apparent impossibility of making real 
converts.* 

This much is certain, that his recorded policy was condemned 
by the Jesuits as inetfectual,'!* and was totally ditferent from 
that which was aflerwanls followed by Robert de Nobilibus, 
the real founder of the Madura mission, wlio entered the 
country about fifty years later. This remarkable man, the nephew 

• oil tlio Stato of ('hristtianity in Iinlia. — P. 3. London, 

t Lettn’s* lilditUintt'A ct Ciiriousc’s, Tome 10, pp. 07-00. 
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of (Jarclinal Bcllarniinc, and the grand nephew of Pope Mar- 
cell us II., seems to have commenced, somewhere about the 
year 1006, the very singular system of conversion, which was 
carried on by his successors wiili the most extraordinary energy 
and p(‘rscvcrance for nearly 150 years. “ l^hcsc new missiona- 
ries,” says l^ercastcl, ‘^following the method of him who had 
“ traced out for them the road, continued to practise, trifh all 
the (food faith which the Gospel prescribes, austerities, wliich 
“ arc often. but apparent with the zealots of idolatry. On this 
account, this mission is attended with more hardships than 
“ perhajis any other. The most determined enemies of these 
‘‘ works of (jod themselves make an exception in its favour, 
“ when they vomit forth their calumnies against most others.” 

— flistoire de rKtjlise, Tt)mc 12, p. 17H. 

Leaving, for tlie present, this somewhat hot-tempered his- 
torian, aiul repairing for information to the fountain head, we 
find the first distinct notice of the Madura mission in a letter 
from Father Martin, dated Balasore, in Bengal, .‘iOth January 
IGlHj, wherein he expresses his delight, that, having been ordered 
to Pondicherry, he will thus be as it were at the door of the 
famous mission of Madura, into which lie longed to enter. And 
certainly the worthy missionary was singularly ({ualified for 
his work ; for, says he, As soon as 1 arrived in this fine kingdom 
“ (which is under the dominion of the Mahometans, although 
“nearly all the people are idolators) lajiplicd myself seriously to 
“ the study of the Bengalee language. At the end of five months 
“ 1 found myself sufhcicntly far advanced to be aiile to disguise 
“ myself, and to enter into a famous Brahminical University.” 

— Lett res Kdijiaidcs, ^'c., Tome 10, p. *V,). 

Header, we must put in a peg here to hang a doubt u])on. 
Is it credible, — is it possible that, in the short space of five 
months, a stranger should master the Bengali language*, should 
become so familiar with its idiom, — so intimately aecpiainfed 
with manners, customs, and observances totally (lifferent from 
his own — that he could successfully assume the disguise of a 
Brahmin, and enter without detection as a student in a native 
University V Tn our doubt, however, is ojiposed the direct and 
delibcrati* affirmation of the missionary himself: so we shall 
simply jiass on to his account of the mission of Madura 

“ We slmll be tluiT, my dear FathuV' writes lie, “ at the door of the 
mission of Madura, the finest in niy opinion in tlic wliole world. There 
are seven .lesiiists there, nearly all Fortu«ruese, who lahoiir indefatigahly 

with incredihle success and with incredihle liard-'ldps. * You will easily 

understund, why I Icil myself so strongly attracted thitlier, wlien 1 tell 
you that the mission is reckoned to have more tlian a hundred and fifty 
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thouHand Christians and that every day a very f^reat miinhcr is added 
to it. 'i'he least that eacli missionary baptizes is a thousand a year. Father 
Ihiuchet, who has lalxaired there tor ten or twelve years, writes, that for 
his own part he lias baptized two thousand in the course of this last year, 
and that he has administered this initiatory sacrament to three liiindrcd in 
u Hin;(le day : so that his arms fell down from weakness and fati^fue. lie- 
sides, say he, these Christians are not like those in other parts of India. 
ff 'f luij)liz(' them uuhj nftvr sfroft" proof's o/' thvir sincrrtfi/y ami oflrr three 
or four months instruction. After they once become Christians, they live 
like the ;ui‘'eU, and the (Umrch of Madura seems a true iniaj^e of the pri- 
niitivi* Church. Tliis Father protests further, that he has sometimes listened 
to the confessions of several villages, without tinding among them a single 
indi\iiiual guilty of a mortal sin. Let it not l)e imagined, adds he, that 
igri(»rance or shame hinders them from opening their consciences to this 
sacred tribunal : tluy a])j)roach it as well instructed as the clergy themselves, 
and with all the candour and simplicity of Novices.” -Jjcttres fCitifnintes^ cjr. 
'I’ome 10, j)p. 4I-I.I. 

Not loss (iivoural)lc is tlie testimony of Father Ihnichet him- 
self, after an experience of twenty-five years. 

“ 'fliat," says he, “ which consoles the mis*«ionarv, and supports him 
in his labours, is the innocent life of these new helicNers, ami their extreme 
horror of sin. Most of lliein liAve hut slight faults to bring before the 
tribunal of penitence, and we ''ometimes hear a gri-rit number of confessions 
successively, without knowing on what to found the absolution! A mis- 
sionary' cannot i\*frain fr<mi tears <»f jov, w lien he secs these virtuous neo- 
phytes shediling tears of compunetion, and attemling to his instructions 
with such docility, 'fliey arc strongly persu :ded tliat the C’hristian life 
shouhl 1)0 liolv, and a Christian who yields to sin a\>pears to them a 
monster. I shall relate an anecdote on this sul)iect, whicli has infinitely' 
nlified all to whom 1 have mentioned it. A Hindoo, extremely attached 
to the woisliipiif his false gods, perceived at last that he was in error; 
and having got himself instructed in the mysteries el’ our holy religion, lie 
asketl for baptism with importunity, notw ithstaiuling the ties wliicli houml 
him to iiilideliiy*. Ills convcr>ion was so perfect, that he devoted himself 
entirelv to wvirks of pietv. Siuue mouths after his baptism f sent i’or 
him to prepare him lor his fir^^t confession. He appeared ipiite asloni'^lied, 
when I explained to him the maimer in which he ought to coidess. When,” 
saiil he Xo me, ” in the iiiMnietions whieli 1 have reiviwd, they spoke tt) me 
of confession of my sins, I undeiMood that it referred to those Only which I 
had committeil helore haptimi, that I might feel for them the greater 
horror; hiit you tell me now that it i.N necosarv to diclare also those which 
have hoeii committeil artor baptism: AVhat ! my Father, is it ihen possible 
that a man ivgeiierati'd in the^c waters o!' salvation, can he ea])ahlo of 
violating the law of (Jod 't Is it possible that after having reeeixed so great 
a favour, ho ean he so unfortunate as to lose it, ami so nngratefiil as to 
otfend Him from whom he has received it.” — •* Iteliold,” continues Father 
lh>uehet, with j»ardoiiahIe exultation, ‘‘ behold the nolilc idea which our 
neophytes form of the (’hristiau religion! Nothing seem.s to me better 
ealcnlaled to confound so many F.iuo|H*an Christians, who, tlioiigh they 
have imhiiiod with their mothers* milk the maxims of the law of (iod, 
nevertheless observe them so ill : while a people, whom they look upon 
]H‘rhaps as harhariuns, have no sinmer Wen enlightened with the light of 
the (lOSiH'l, than they observe it faithfully', and preserve even till death that 
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}>rccious innocence which tliey have received in baptism.” — Lettres 
Tome 13, pp. 5.1 -.3 7. 

To the same purport writes Father Ihirbicr, in 1720: — 

“ Among a hundred whom I confess, scarcely shall T find eight who 
have fallen into any considorahlo fault. All edity me infinitely by their 
scrnpulous exactness in fulfilling the duties of religion, by the eagerness 
with which they listen to the word of (Jod, and by the ])atience with which 
they endure alllictions and maladies. Jt seems t«» me that I look upon a 
revival of the fervour of the early ages.” — Tome 13, p. I.SM. 

One more extract wc must make, for which wo arc indebted 
to tlic veracious Father Trembloy, wlio writes about 2.) years 
later. Nothing can be more direct, deliberate, and circum- 
stantial than this missionary’s statement ; and wc rc(|uest, that 
it may be very carefully borne in mind. Tt will throw light 
on much. 

“Yes!” he exclaims, “the Christians of India adore our (Jod inspirit, 
and in trntli : Ihvlr worship /.v pun* am! wirhaut utitfurr. Thctr unrslan 
to ithilulnf is rurru fl rrrn to .serupu/ousurss : often they reluse to look upon 
the false g«)ds, to jniss before their temples, or to touch anything employed 
in the ceremonies of the (lentiles! Jlunger, thirst, persecutions, the 
pri^alionof their gmuls, and the most cruel t)utrages cannot sliakethem; 
as the symbol of their faith, they n^nally have the cross marked on their 
foreheads, and tlie only name they gi>c to the idols is that of Demon.” — 
Ldirrs ICfllJiuutrs^ 13, p. 17t). 

The next chapter in the history of this womh'rful mission 
is no whit less surjtrisiiig, or less worthy of admirtitiou. 'I he 
devil, it ajipcars, reigued with absolute power over the bodies, 
as well as the souF, of the unha})])y idolators. In certain parts 
of the country, almost every second person was tormented 
by demons ; and nothing tended more to the jiropagation of 
the (los]^cl, than the universal and well-found(‘d belieli that 
the meanest (’luistian was not only t'or ever delivered from 
their attacks, but could at once ])ut tbem to bilcncc and drive 
them away. Let us listi'ii to f ather nouehet: — 

“'fo begin then, mv Ueverend Father, it is a fad, wliich no one in India 
<louhts, and in regard to which the e^ idence does not admit of a donhf, that 
the devils utter oracles, and that these wicke<l spirits seize np<m the ])riests 
who invj>ke tliem, or imfscriminatelv upon any of tI)ose^\ho are pre'cnt, 
and take a ])art in tliese sjicctacles. 'fhe idolatrous priest> have al)ominahh; 
pravers which they address to the devil, when they wish to consult him : 
Imt w'oc t(j him \Nhom the devil chooses to iim; as his iiistriimeiit. He 
throws all his limbs’ into an extraordinary agitation, and makes his head 
turn round in the mu.-t frightful m.anner.”- -'fome 11, p. 4.3. 

Again : — 

“ Shall we say then that the ]>(»wer of imagination is siiflicieiit to j)rodnce 
these marvellous eflects, whicli we attribute t«) the devil? Jhit who eaii 
l)elieve that through the force of imagination alone, souw Jhu/ thciusi fns 
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transported in an instant of time from one place to another^ from tlicir own 
for instance, to sonic distant forest, or unknown pathway, — that 
otlnn-s lie down at ni;,dit in jierfcct health, and awake next morninj', havin'^ 
their hodie- all hruised with blows which they have received, and which 
liave iorced Ihciu to utter fearful cries durin;^ the ni^ht ?”~'rome 13, p. (>'2. 

It iiiijrlit naturally bo supposed tliat tlie Prince of Darkness 
would bestir liiinself vigorously when he found any of his own 
subjects disposed to become Christians : and accordingly we 
find (Tome 13, p. (i5) that ^‘the devil frequently appears 
“ to the catechumens under a hideous form, and reproaches 
“ them in the most cutting terms for abandoning the gods 
“ adored in the country. I have baptized a Hindoo,” says 
Father Houehet, ‘‘ wlio was carried all at once from the path 
“ which led to church to another, where he saw tlic devil 
“ holding in his hand a scourge {nrrf dr htvuf) with which he 
“ threatened to beat him, if he did not give up his resolution 
“ to me(‘t me here.” 

Father le (hic, writing to the governor of Pondicherry, tells 
him, moreover, this is a very coniiiion occurrence, and relates 
another instanc(* that In* met with a short time before. 

“A short tiiiK* M;i,o,” snys lie, ‘‘alicathcn who has Christian relatives, 
and who is only waitiii*' for the conclusion of a inarrmi^e to follow their 
example, sittir,*;; one evening at his house door in the nioonli^lit, saw a man 
in appearance like one of their iakse gods, >vho came and sat beside him: 
he held in one hand a trident, and in the other a small bell, with an empty 
gourd which is used in asking alms, 'fhe sjieetre frowned on him with a 
threatening glance: but the |»roselyte, who bad heard something of the 
virtue ot the sign ot the ero^s made that adorable sign, and the spectre 
disap))eared.”— 'fome 13, ]> l.Vl. 

We must hear Fiitlier Poucliet again, that we may be made 
thoroughly aware how completely the devil was made subject to 
the meanest of the (Miristians of ■Nl.idura : — 

“ I once hapti/ul," says he, “ in a single month four hundred idolators, of 
whom two hundred at hast had been tormented by the devil, and had been 
delivered from his perseeutioii, by having themselves instriieted in the 
(^hiistian doetiine. .Vt Aour I mvM’It have often been an eve-witness, how 
Christians <>t e\erv age, of h(»th sexes of e\erv rank in life, ilrive away 
devils, ami deliver the possessed hv a single invoeatum of the name of Jesils 
Christ, by the sign of the eross, by lioly water, and In other holv practises 
wliieli the Christian religion aulhori/es, aiul of wbuh our good Indians 
certainly make a belter use than most of our Christians in Kurope. 'riuis 
it is that o\ir neojibytes have a .sornri^n eontempf for the devils, over whom 
their (piality of Christians alone gives them so great authority."-- 'rome 11, 
pp. 7o-77. 

Passing over several instances, where the devil was j>ut to 
silence by the accidental ]>reseuce of a single (Mirisiian in a 
crowd ot beaiheu, and where he was ingenuous enough to 
avow bis own discomlilure and its cause, we shall now 
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record a dialogue between the devil and Father Bernard de 

Sa : — 

“The Heathens brou#iht to liiiii a Hindoo cruelly tormented by the devil. 
The Father interrogated him in the presence cf a great number of idolaters, 
and his answers ren/ much nurprispfi the spectators : ^Yc first asked him, 
Where were the Gods, whom the Hindoos adored? the answer was, 'I'hey 
Avere in Hell, Avherc thej^ suffered horrible torments. And what hecoines of 
those, ])ursiicd the Father, who adore these false Divinities ? They go to 
Hell, was the answer, there to burn with the false (Jods whom they have 
adored. Lastly, the Father demanded of him, WJiicli was the true religion ? 
and the devil answ'ered from the mouth of* the possessed, that there was none 
true except that which w^as taught by the Missionary, and that it alone led 
to Heaven.” - 'fome l.‘l, p. 67. 

The liUtherans, \vc regret to add, fare no l)ctter tlian the 
Heathens and their C^ods. For Fatlier (hilnictte tells a story 
(Tome 13, p. 3(50) of a J^iitheran convert and his wife, who 
happened to be in Tanjore, when a hatthen exorcism was per- 
forming; and while they were incautiously looking on, the 
devil, leaving the person possessed, entered into the female 
heretic. The exorcist, being very much surprised, asked the 
devil the meaning of this. ‘^The reason is,” answered he, “that 
she is my property, just as much as (he other.” 

The terrified husband brought his wife to the Homan (Catholic 
(3uirch at Klacourichi, and there having asked [)ardon of (lod, 
he took a little earth, which he first moistened with his tears, 
and ]mtting it on his wife’s head with lively faith, she was in- 
stantly dispossessed. This fact, adds Father (hilmelte, is public 
and uncpiestionable ! 

It is no wonder, therefore, as we find at p. 64 of the same 
volume — “ It is said among the Missionaries, that the devil 
IS the best catechist in the mission;” with which somewhat 
startling conclusion we leave this part of the subject. 

Having seen how effectually the devils were tamed, wc shall 
now select from the same veracious chronicle one or two edify- 
ing examples of piety in tigers — 

“ iMy church,” says Father Saignes, in a letter to an Ursulinc nun at 
Toulouse ('fomc 14, j) 1*2), “is built at the foot of a high chain of moun- 
tains, from which the tigers formerly came down in great mimhcrs, and 
devoured many men and cattle. But since we have built a church there to 
the true God, they are no longer to he seen; and tliis is a remark, which has 
been made by the infidels themselves.” 

The following will perhaps be tliought more to the point ; it 
is related by Father Trembloy ; — 

“ Wc were travelling,” says he, “ about ten o’clock at night, and were 
occupied, according to the custom of the Mission, in telling our heads, when 
a large tiger appeared in the middle of the road, so near me, that I could 
have touched him with my staff. The four Christians who accompanied me, 

VOL. n. o 
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terrifk'd by the of the tluii^er, cried out Hancta Maria/ forthwith the 
terrible animal moved a little out of our path, and showed, so to speak, bv 
his posture, and by the i^rindin^ ol* his teeth, how sorry he was to let such 
a fine j)rey escape !”- -Tome 14, p. 212. 

So likewise Fatlicr Martin tells us.— ('Joiiic 10, p. 1 10). 

“ It has been commonly observe<l, that when Heathens and Christians are 
joined to;'ether, the ti^^ers devoured the former, without doiii;<f any harm to 
the faithful ; these last findiiiff armour of pr(»of in the si^^ii of the Cross, and 
in the holy names of Jesus and Mary; which, the heathens observing with 
admiration, they also have begun to make use of the same arms to avoid 
the fury of the tigers, and to preserve themselves from danger." 

VVlioiv .shouhl wo look for miracles, if not in this wonder-land 
of iMadura ? A hare ennmeration of them even would be endless. 
At (h)late^ on the South, in the immediate vicinity of C)a|)e 
Oomorin, then* was a church built over the spot, wliere St. 
hramris Xavier is said to have been miraculously preserved from 
the llami's. In it the (Christians had erecUed a lar|i;e cross, which 
(iod rendered spi'inlily lamous even among the “ idolators by a 
very great numlier of miracles.'’ — 'J'ome 10, p. S;>. Formerly //v/Zer 
was burnt instead of oil, in the lamps suspended before the image 
of the Saint, and still he continued to work miracles, in the church 
of Ootate EVKiCY day. — 'J'ome 10, p. 85. At St. 'riiomas’s again, 
on the extreme North of the Mission, says Father Tachard, 
(Tome 12, p. 181), No one can deny, that roHtimtal miracles are 
working at the church of our Jauly of the Mount.” In Madura 
Proper, they wrought Irom time to time, as they were recpiired. 
The stajde of Homish miracles all over the world is very much 
the same ; however, we shall endeavour to select two or three from 
the mass, which have at least the lecommendation of originality. 

In the church of our Lady of the Mount at St. "J'homas’s 
there is a eros.s, said to have been cut out in the rock by the 
Apr)Stle Thomas, at the foot of which he is said to have been 
murdered by a lanec thrust from a Hrahmin.t This cross is of 
a very dark grey, nearly approaching to black. Now, sumewhen; 
about the year 1708, when the church was full of pco})lc, the 
black cross siuhlenly in the sight of all became red, tlien browm, 
and immediately after of a dazzling w hiteness; a thick cloud then 
formed round it, through which occasional glimpses of the cioss 
might be seen, anil upon the dispersion of the cloud, the cross 
was found to be covered with such a profuse pers])iration, that 
the miraculous w'ater llowed as far as the altar ! Nay more, when- 
ever this miracle occurs, on sending to the little Mount, the cross 

* Kutiir in the Knglisii inups. 

t Hattmw and Socrates sjiy, that St. Thomas was martyred at Kdessa, in Syria ; 
perhaps as the Itoinan Cathotic Archbishop in Calcutta is titulary Archbishop of 
Bdessa, he may be able to decide which of the two is the orthodox tradition. 
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there is tbnnd to have, says Father Tachard, “ the same miraeii- 
lous symptoms.'' Not only was Father Sylvcstrc dc Souza twice 
an eye-witness of this prodigy, but several En‘i;]ish Protestants 
were presemt wlien it occurred, and after a searchlni^ investiga- 
tion were forced to confess that there was something in tlie mat- 
ter extraordinary and divine. — Tonic 12, pp. 19-20. It is a pity 
that Father Sylvcstrc dc Sou/a omits to mention tiieir names. 

Returning again to the ►South, we hud S(. Francis Xavier 
working so many miracles for the idolalors, that thc'ie was great 
danger of worshipping him as a (iod. 

‘‘'riioy l(»ok upon liiin,” snys Fatlior ^lartin, ‘‘as the ^ovalest man who 
lias aj)]>oari‘(l in those last times: they call him Pin'n that is to say, 

the ^reat Padre, and there are even grounds to tear that the}' may rank 
him amoiiij; tlieir talse tli\ inities, notwithstanding- the eari' which we take in 
inlin inin^ tliem ol'thc kind ol‘ worship, wdiieh is really His due. Nexerthc- 
less they remain at ease in their errors, and when we ]>ress them, they 
content theinselvesi with answering coldly, that tluy cannot ahanilon their 
own religion, to emhrace that of a caste so base and iles])icahle as that of 
the Frri/tssns," — 'I'ome 10, p. SH. 

The Saint, however, we are sorry to say, seemed to Irouljle 
himself very little about conversions, provided lie received pecu- 
niary oonlrilmtions to his church : for he did not work miiaeles 
for nothing, and looked very sharp after his money, tis the fol- 
lowing insumce will show. 

An idolator liad a favourite ehihl, wlio, from some disease of 
thee yes, was threatened with blindness. The miserable ])arent 
had recourse to the saint, and vowed to present rlt/hf iimams 
to his church at ( -otate, if the cure of his son was elfceted. 
The cliild was cured accordingly: and the father brought him 
to llin Oliurcli, and presented him to the Saint: hut instead of 
giving rif/hf fanams, as he had promised, he olfered only Jire, 
The saint, however, was not to be so easily elieated : for before 
the lieatlien had well got to the church door, he found his son’s 
(‘ 3 'cs much worse than they were at first. Struck with terror, 
the father liaslcned liaek, prostrated liimsclf before the altar, 
])uhricly avowed his fault, ])aid up the f/truj famuns, and riihhed 
some oil from one of the lamps on his child’s (*ycs. On leaving 
tlic church, he found cmcc more that his v^on was perfectly 
cured I This edifying miracle is related hy Father Alartiri. — 
I’ome 10, p. 8G. 

Another miracle narrated hy the same I'allicr (p. 90, &c.) is 
not a whit more creditable; for in it the Saint comes out in 
great force, as a patron oi' Lo/tei its, wliich Father Martin looks 
on as perfectly innocent and commcndahle. 

It may be worth while to notice here the principle on which 
these lotteries were con‘^tnic*tcd. A number of Hindoos, from 
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five hundred to a tliousand, associated together for this purpose ; 
each put a faiiatu every month into a common purse, until a 
considerable sum was collected : then each wrote his name on a 
separate slip, and put it into a common recejitacle. The vessel 
was well shaken, and a little child, putting his hand into it drew 
out a name. The person, whose name was first drawn forth, 
w'as the successful candidate, and received the whole sum. 

Now it seems that a covetous Heathen had embarked in two 
of these lotteries, and being anxious for success, bethought 
himself of St. Francis Xavier. According to Cotate he went, 
and there promised the Saint five fanams, provided he favoured 
him in the drawing of the first lottery. lie told liis neighbours 
what he had done: and they were not a little surprised to find 
that his was in effect the first name drawn. This man then 
paid his five fanams honestly ; and again offered, if he were suc- 
cessful in the second loti cry, to pay the Saint ten fanams more. 
So firm this time was his (‘onfidence of success, that he took Lets 
to a htrtff n mount that the prize in the second lottery would be 
his also. So it was ! and the grateful idolater paid even more 
than the ten fanams he had promised. 

’I"he only remark, which we shall permit ourselves to make on 
this edifying miracle, is, that surely some one, after the issue of 
the first lottery at any rate, might have had sense enough, by 
offering ttrrirr fanams to the Saint, to outbid the other, and so 
secure the prize. 

I’hc idols of the Ilcatlum, among whom the Saint so narrowly 
escaped being numbered, have women attached to their temples, 
who arc called the stnrrs of the Divinity. What these are, and 
for what pur])oses they arc kept, is but too well known. Now 
we cannot help thinking it not a little scandalous that a Christian 
Saint should have his slorrs also, and make besides a very con- 
siderable profit by selling them by public auction ! It will be 
saiil, perhaps, that this is a base calumny ! — but listen to Father 
Martin : — 

“ Some bring their cliililrcn to the church at a certain age, ami there 
publicly declare them to be the sl<nr.s of’ the Saints by the intercession of 
whom they have receiveil life or have In'en lueserved from deatli. After 
which the people assemble ; the child is mit up for sale as a sfavr, and the 

J )a rents receive her hack by paying to the church the ])ricc otfered hi/ (he 
lighest bidder f — Lett res L\i{/ianteSy iyc. Tome 10, p. hO. 

What happens when the j>arcnts are not able to raise the 
money, is shrouded in judicious darkness. 

It is not to be supposed that such devout Christians could 
forget the Virgin and the Saints. The most tender devotion 
for the Virgin was cherished among them : and when any one 
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forgot to recite every day the rosary in her honour, he always 
brought this omission as a sin to tlie confessional, even though 
tlie missionaries assured him tliat the practice was not al)solutely 
necessary.— Tome 13, p. 75. As it must be interesting to 
know wliat saints were held in especial veneration by tlicse 
angelic neo])hytes, leather Bouchet has furnished us witli a list. 

Tliose,” says he, whom they invoke most fret pie ntly, are 
“their guardian angel, their Patron, 8t. Joseph, St. John the 
“ Baptist, 8t. Michael, the protector of our mission, 8t. Peter 
“and 8t. Paul, 8t. Thomas, the Apostle of these countries, St. 
“Ignatius, and 8t. Francis Xavier.*’ — Tome 1.3, p. 78. As 
an illustration of the good eftects of this ])ious practice, he 
relates (p. 7Jt) the following story : A CMirisiian Pariah was 
condemned to death for killing a cow. lie was bound to a 
tree over-night, and the soldiers who were a])p()inted to execute 
him in tlic morning slept around it. 3'hc Ohristian prayed to 
St. Francis Xavier that the cords which bound him might fall 
ofi'; and immediately tliey snajiped asunder wjtli such vehe- 
mence as tit awahm the t/ifanis. But the neophyte entreated 
the Saint to put them to sleep again, whiidi he did on the in- 
stant. The (.3iristian then slipped ipiietly away, and went 
straight t(j the missionary, to whom he related what had jiassed, 
showing him at (he same time the deej) marks which the cords 
had left on his limbs! 

ft was a common ])ractice in this Mission also to wear on the 
person medals of tlie Virgin and Saints as a preservative iVom 
danger, and especially from evil spirits. 

Iveatlor ! Is not this a gloiious picture ? Behold the heavenly 
Christians of Madurai BehoKl their sinless and angelic lives, 
their pure and spiritual worshij) of (»od, tlieir jealous dread of 
the very appearance of idolatry ! Behold how the devils tremble 
before the weakest of that revered baud, and the tigers sink 
cowering aside, and grin with impotent malice ! Behold how 
miracles are as daily food, and all is so fair, so pure, so holy, 
that w'C doubt whether heaven or earth is set before us in the 
modest jiagcs of the apostolic labourers in this rich vineyard. 
Who w’ould not wish to be there; who would not exclaim with 
Father Lopez (x. G.3) “Ah! how happy you are, rny dear 
Father Martin! would that I might accompany you ! But alas! 
I am unworthy ever to as.sociate with the band of Saints who 
labour there?” Insensibly the mind wanders back to the 
golden age ; to the fabled £l Dorado of enthusiasts ; to the gor- 
geous visions of Cloud-land ; to the poet’s dreams of beauty, too 
bright, too delicate, too ethereal, ever to be realized on this 
lower earth amidst the strife of human passions. And, as when 
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on the shores of Sicily, temple, and palace, and tower rise in 
tlieir exceeding loveliness from the bosom of the waters, and we 
know that they arc unreal, and fear to move even an eyelid, lest 
the glorious show vanish and nought remain but common rock and 
sea: — so amidst these glowing descriptions something seems to 
warn us, not to approach too close, lest this Jesuitical Paradise 
should vanish into the air, and leave behind, not Apostles and 
Angels, but a paganized Christianity, and wicked and crafty men. 

And even so it is ! the high-born Robert dc Nobilibus, and 
the martyred Rrito, over whose head hangs canonisation sus- 
pended by but a single hair. Father I'achard, and wily Bishop 
jjainez, father Bouchot and Father Martin, Father Turpin and 
father l)e Bourges, Father Mauduit and Father Calmette, the 
learned Besehi, tlie noble Do la Fontaine, and the veteran IVrc 
le (iac, in a word, every Jesuit who entered within these unholy 
bounds, l)ade adieu to ]>rinciple and truth; all became perjured 
impostors ; and the lives of all ever afterwards were but one long, 
persevering, toilsome lie. Upon the success of a lie, their Jlis- 
sion depended ; its discovery (we have it under their own hands) 
was fraught with certain and irremediable ruin ; yet they perse- 
V(Tcd. Suspected by the Heathen, they persevered; through 
toils, austerities and mortifications almost intolerable to human 
nalure, disowned and rcliised communion by their brother Mis- 
sionaries, condemned by (lieir own (Jeneral, stricken by Pope 
alter Pope with the tlninders of the \ atiean, knowing lliat tlie 
Aj)()stolie damnation had gone forth against ail who ^^do evil 
that ti'ood may come, — yet they persevered. Fi)r one hundred 
and fifty years was imaeted this prodigious falsehood, continually 
spreading and swelling into more portentous dimensions, and 
engulfing within its fatal vortex, zeal, talents, self-denial and 
ilevotion, imsurpas.sed in modern times. -Alen calling themselves 
tb(‘ servants of the true Cod, went fi)rtb clad in the armour of 
Hell; and, sowing ]HM'jury and falsehooil, t!»ey exj)eetc(l to reap 
holiness and tnilb. J luis were the Jesuits guilty of that very 
crime, whieli Dr. W Iseinan most falsely ascribes to tiie Lutherans; 
thus was engendered the most borribie of religious ebiincras,- — 
the worship of Christ united to the service of devils:”— .Arc/^//e.s, 
iVe., vol. 1, p. 2()0. 

But the proviileneo of (lod, just and righteous, slumbered not; 
the sentence went forth from Him ; and the end came with sudden 
rniu and destruction, with shame ami infamy to the very name 
of Jesuit, never ending and never to be effaced. 

1 1 the evidence of their guilt were not clear, certain, incon- 
trovertible, authenticated by puldie (loeiiincnts, proved hv their 
own eonfes>ions i^somelimcs incautious, <dtLMi boa>lful 1) iTwould 
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soein incrcilible imd monstrous that men of liigh tamily, able, 
accomplisliecl, full of zeal and devotion, and })rofessing to be 
disciples of the Holy and Hlesscd Jesus, should all of tlicin, 
without resistance or nmniuir, be guilty of wilful, deliberate and 
repeated falseliood, live so doing for many years, and ilie, and 
make no sign. Jhit when wc turn to llie (\)nstitutions of the 
Society, we lind an easy {Solution of tin* problem ; though the 
wonder still remains, how men could be foiinil so criminally 
weak, as to allow themselves to be led blindfold, like silly sheep 
to the slaughter. And most truly, most ileeply do we com- 
miserate the fate of many a noble heart, Hying from the world 
in mistaken zeal to devote itself more entirely to (ioil in the 
arms of this sjiacious Society, ami finding itself unawares (and 
who can t('Il with what secret struggles and untold misery?) 
involved in a maze of ini<piity, deceit, and abomination. 

In the Constitutions, the vow of obedience is thus explained: — 

“ Oiimia Jii'ita c*'<sc, ju rsuadoiulo ; omuLiii soiitcntiain ac jiicliduiu 

iio'itnmi cotilrarlum c<iTa (iiiadam ol'ciliciitia ahncgiiiulo, ct id c[iiidviii in 
(miiiiluis, (|ua‘ a suiuaiorc dispomiiitur, ula drliiiin non possit ((pivinad- 
inodnm dictnin i>.t) a]i(|U()d lucvati gi*ims intciTcdvre. lOt sil)i (jni.s(|no per- 
MiM'lL-at, (plod (]ni sid) oln-diviitia viMint, sc ferri ao rigi a divina l*rovidcntia 
]K*r snpenoivs mios .siiurc dehent, pennde act si cadaver i'ssent, (piod qiKMjiio 
versus fcrii, ct (piacniKpic. ratiom* Iractari sc sinit, vcl similiter at(pic senis 
dacnlns qui, uldcuiHpic, ct (piacmupic in re velit co nti, (pii dim inami tenet, 
ci iiiscrvit.”* 

'I'he following is a literal translation : — 

I{y jJcrsnading ourselves that e\erytliing is just ; by suppressing every 
i'tmtfunj tlionglit and opinion of our own by a certain blluii uhvtlitnvv, and 
that in all things, which arc determined by the snpia'ior, wliere it cannot 
he (letimd (as has been s;iid alreadv) that any kind of sin is present. And 
let eacli perMiade hini^elt', that they, who live under oliedioneo, should 
allow themselves to he moved and governed by Divine rrovideiice through 
tli(.ai' siiperier'j, e.\acllv ns if tln'if tart' n limnl rnrrn^s, irliir/i nllmr.s ifsr/f 
fit hi' uuiViil ir/ii I’l' i/nn u iU mul huinllrif hoir ifmi jilt iiw ; or like ttn nhl 
/nun's stn^f wliieli servis him, who hold it in Ins hand, wherever and 
iiovvever lie wills to use it." 

'fhe .sjiecious jiroviso, in the first sentenee, olivioiisly means 
more I ban mi*ets the eye, for liow can a deail carca.ss judge of 
bin? Ihit to take away all ambiguity, and to ])rovc that the 
memhers of the society are hound to commit mortal sins, if 
commanded by their superiors, we find in the first paragraph 
of the fifth Cliaptcr of llie same »Sixth Part, that it is thus 
written : — 

"‘Visum est iiol)is in Domino prater cxpre^suni votiini, (pio Socictas 
Suinino Pontifici pro tempore c.xistciite tciictur, ac tria ilia cssentialia 

r'rin‘-Htiiti(m(- .So.irt.iti' .le^n, Unit VI. raji. i. “(ot. i. Horrirr*. in Acdibii'* 
SMoirrali** .Ifoi l.'iAft 
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Paupertatis, Castitatis, ct Obcdientiae, imllas constitutioncs, Dcclarationcb', 
vcl onlineiu vivcndi posse obligatioiiem ad peccatuni mortale vel veniale 
induccrc; nfsi superior ea in nomine Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, vel 
in virtuto sanebe obedientiaj ju beret; quod in rebus, vel personis illis in 
quibus jiidicabitur, (piod ad particulare uniuscuj usque, vel ad universale 
boriuni iiiuJtuin conveniet, fiehi I‘otkrjt; et loco timoris, oftensa?, succedat 
arnor oinnis pcrfectionis, et desiderium : ut major gloria et laus Christi 
Creatoris ac Domini nostri consequantur.”* 

These Constitutions are still uncliangeil ; and at this day 
the detestable and truly Satanic doctrine taught in them sanc- 
tions every crime, and teaches that, though God’s commands may 
be broken, and provided it be for the advantage of the Society, 
the Pope’s must always be obeyed 1 How well the Jesuits ob- 
served this their special and most binding vow, wc shall sec 
immediately. liCt us return to Madura. 

The foundation of this Mission was laid, as we are informed 
by the Jesuit Jonvency, in his history of the Order, in the 
following manner: — Father Robert dc Nobilibus, perceiving the 
strong ])rcjudice of the natives against Europeans, and believing 
it to be invincible, determined to conceal his real origin, and 
to enter among them, as one of themselves. For this purpose 
he applied himself diligently to the study of the native language, 
manners, and customs, and having gained over a Brahmin to 
assist Iiim, he made himself master of the usages, and cus- 
toms of that sect, even to the most minute details. Thus 
prepared for his undertaking, and fortified besides with a written 
document, ])robabIy forged by himself or l)y his companion, he 
entered Madura, not as a Christian Missionary, but as a 
Jirnhmin of a superior order, >vlio had come among them 
to restore the most ancient form of their own religion. His 
success however was not at first complete : and the chief 
of the Brahmins, in a large assembly convened for the pur- 
pose, accused him publicly as an hnposfor, who sought to 
tieevive the people hg lies, in order to introduce a. veto relif/ioii 
into the rounfrg : upon which Robert dc Mobilibus produced 
his written scroll, and in the presence of all protested, and 
MADE OATH, that lic had verily sprang from the God Brahma. 
Three Brahmins, overpowered by such strong evidence, then 

* It lias sofiiK'cl good to us in tho Lord, that, excepting the express vow by 
which the Society is hound to tlie Pope for the time being, and tho three essential 
vows of Poverty, Cluustity, and Obedience, no Constitutions, Declarations, or any 
order of living vAS involve an owligation to mortal or venial sin*; 
rxi.nss the superior command them in the name of our I.ord Jesus Christ, or in 
VIRTUR OP HOLY OlIKDIKNCE, WHEN IT SHALL BE DONE, ill regard tO tllOSC 
cases or persons wherein it shall be judged that it will greatly conduce to the par- 
ticular good of each, or to tho general advantage; and instead of the fear of 
offence, let tluTo be the love and the desire <*f peifectioii ; that the greater glory 
ami praise may accrue to Christ orr J-ord and Creator.” 
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rose and persuaded their brethren not to pei*sccute a man who 
called himself a Brahmin, and proved that he was so, by written 
evidence, and solemn oaths, as well as by conformity to their 
manners, conduct, and dress. Having passed this ordeal so 
triumphantly, he next gave himself out to bo a S(nii<iss/\ and for 
the remainder of his life kept up the cheat successfully. His 
(‘xam]de was followed by all his successors in the mission ; and 
the discovery of the falsehood, or the mere knowledge that they 
were Kuropeans, is represented by themselves, as synonymous 
with utter ruin. Thus was laid the foundalion and chief 
corner-stone of the far-famed mission of Madura! 

It will be necessary here to introduce a short account of the 
S\Niff/ssi>\ extracted from the “ Systoma Brahmanieum” of Fra 
raolino Bartolomeo. The Stt/f/f/ssi is the fourth and most 
perfeet institute of the Brahmins. lie lays aside the pitifa, 
or sacriheial cord, composed of 108 threads, /// hnnnnr of the 
1()8 of the (iod Brahma; but continues the usual daily 

ablutions, in Intnonr of the Llnpa^ with the ti])pointed prayers 
and ceremonies. The Saniassi must also wetir an oraiKje- 
rohmrrd dress, which, being sacred, is to be washed by no hands 
but his own. He carries about with iiim a c()]>per vessel, with a 
little water in it, for certain apj)oin(ed ablutions, and ior purlfi/- 
intf every thing oftered to him in charity. In his right hand he 
holds a statf or club with svwn natural knots, represent'naj the 
seren if retd Hishis, 'l*his stalf, which is gr(‘atly valued as a gift 
of the (iods, must be washed every day with water from the 
Kamadala, or co])])er vessel ; and by its power, he is preserved 
from erd sjfirits. From his shoul(U*rs hangs a tiger’s skin, on 
which he slcej)s ; heranse thus was Shira r/ad. He fasts often; 
eats nothing that has life; flesh, fish, eggs, wine, spirituous 
lifpiors, and even certain vegetables are strictly forbidden him. 
He must bathe in a tank or river, three times a day, going 
through innumerable ceremonies ; and must rub his f'orehead 
and his breast with the ashes of cow’s dung ; for the dnmj of 
this sacred animal r/ennses from sin.^ He generally suffers his 
beard to grow, and wears sandals of a ])articular description, 
constructed, says Norbert, so as to avoid as much as ])ossibIe 
endangering insect life, and thus perhaps dislodpim/ the soul of a 
progenitor. But what has all this to do with (Christian Mission- 
aries? Let us listen to Father Tachaid : — 

“The Missionaries,” says he, “had re'^olvcd to assume tiie dress and the 
manner of living of Hrahminical Sanins^is, tliat is to say of religious peni- 

* Norbert says 7 iine, in honour of the si.-veii planets and the twf) nodes. 

+ See Si/sU'/itfi Jiinhmfinh'tniij pp. -17, also »>G, 07, Homo:, 1701. 
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tents. This was a very difficult undertaking, and nothing less than apostolic 
zeal and love could have enabled them to sustain its hardships and austerities. 
For, besides abstinence from every thing that has life, that is to say flesh, 
fish, and eggs, the Saniassis liavc other observances extremely painful. They 
must bathe every morning in a public tank, in all weathers, and do the same 
before every meal, of wliich tlicrc is but one a day.” — Lettres Edijiantes^ 
tome 10, p. 

In like manner writes Father dc Bourges, to the Countess de 
Sonde in 171.'!, inclosing a portrait of a missionary Sa/iiassi, 
with his orange dress, l\is knotted staff‘, his copper vessel, his 
long beard, and liis saiulals, very edifying, and very nicely 
engraved in the Lettres Kdifiantes : — 

“ You see at once,” writes he, “what kind of dress the Missionaries wear : 
it is of common cotton cloth, neither red, nor yellow, but of a colour betwixt 
both, 'fhe vessel which they carry in their hand is ol'co])per : and as water 
is not to be fouiid every wliere, and as, even when found, it cannot always be 
druidc, /Z/c// arr fo hare some ahvaijs with them to refresh themselves 

under this burning ^ky ! 'fhe shoe will appear strange to you : it is a kind 
ol‘ clog or sand;il, not unlike those used in France by some of the l‘''ran- 
ciscan*!: it is true that these are attached to the foot with latchets, while the 
Indian sandals have no other hold than a wooden knob, het ween the great 
toe, and the one next it.” — 'foine 12, ]>. 101. 

Nor wus the tiger’s skin forgotten: thus Father Mauduit, 
describing his interview with a Hindoo prince, says: — 

“ I stretched my tiger’s skin on the ground, according to the custom of the 
country, and, seating myself on it, explained to him the purpose of my 
journey.” — I’ome l(», }>. 

It would be useless to multiply quotations : one more from 
Father iMartin may suffice: — 

“Nothing,” says he, “can be more austere or more frightful to human 
nature than the life of the Missionaries. ^ ^ They abstain rigorously from 

bread, wine, ami eggs, all sorts of llesh; ami even fish. They must eat only 
rice, and green herhs w ithout srasoning: and they have no little trouble to 
preserve a little Hour for the Host, and suflicient wine to celebrate the holy 
sacrifice of the -Masx.” — foine JO, p. A l, 

Thus c(juip|)cd, w ith knotted staff in hand, and smeared with 
fhe ]>urilying cow's dung, fhese Hrahmins from the North” 
(Tome 10, p. 4f).) or Sduiusais''' (l.rttrvs 

4’ome 10, lo, /v/.v.v/w,) h()ldly went forth amongst the idolalors, 
confidently denying tliat they were Eurojicans, and professing 
to teach the hiw of the tuuk "CJod. 

Notliing, indeed, grieved and scandalized these austere Saul- 
(fssis so much, as the bare suspicion of their being Europeans. 
T’his will appear very clearly from the following story related by 
Father Marlin (Tome 10, pp. 1G8-182), of which modest” 
bather Houchet is the worthy hero. It appears that amotig 
the angels of Madura, there were three T’afeehists, who, for 
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oert«ain reasons, were deprived of their otfu’es. In revenge they 
iletermiiicd to ruin the Missionaries and the Mission. With 
this “detestable’' purpose, they formed three heads of aeeusa- 
tion against the preaehers of the (iospel. The first was, that 
they were i'erimjtrsy tliat is to say, Enro])eans. I'he second was, 
that they had never paid tax or tribute to the prince of the 
country; and thirdly, that tlu*y had caused a monk of another 
order to be murdered, on account of which the Pope refused to 
canonise I'alhor John de l^rito. 

Hut the most formidal)le of all was behind : for they oflevc'd 
TWENTY Tiiot SAND cjiowNs to tlio Ihiucc, ])rovided lie would 
exterminate the C'hristians, and drive away I'ather Houchet, 
against whom they W(‘re es]>ecially set. ()u the very same 
aulhorily, we are informed (j». 17) that iht' salary of a 

('atecliist was from 18 to 20 crowns : and it is somewhat hard 
to guess, w’liencc came the 20,000: but veracious rather Martin 
is not the man to sjuiil a gootl story for a few thousands more 
or less : so we shall proceed with our narrative. 'J'hc Prince 
Hegent was the most ]>('rfcctly disinterested and greatest minis- 
ter, who ever bon* rule in Madura. Nevc*rtheless, Father 
Jh)uchet did not think it judicious to app(*ar before tliis disinte- 
ri‘ste<l judge* enijity-haiuled : but, accairding to die custom of 
the country, he carrieil with him a pn'sent: and this present, 
though the Father speaks of it as “ p(‘u de (‘hose,” was by no 
means despicable. It consisted of a terrestrial glolx*, two feet 
ill diameter, with the names written in : a hollow 

glass sphere, about nine inches in diameter, silv(‘red inside 
like a mirror; some burning and multiplying l(‘nses ; several 
CJiinesc curiosities which had lieeu sent to hitii from the 
(’oromandel (’oast; jet bracelets set in silver; a cock forimal 
of shell work, and fiibricated with great skill and beauty ; and 
a number of common mirrors, and other like curiositii's, which 
he had got by gift or purchase.'^ After the same fiisliion, tlie 
Fatlier thought it prudent to win over si*veial of the great men 
of the court. I faving taki’ii “these wise and necessary” precau- 

* I’jUlici' Uoiiclu’t ijt)t (Aplaii) rlif jH'rci'f tihji-cl of Uksj* ////r/7///.v/'.v, whicli 
M.'Piu i)i;t <if i»]ari' ill a St/nia.'i.si'.s Imt. jN(iri»4 rr ti'll** a in n lation (n 

:i i»r<»i)()T»l iiifi*ni4'W lii twtfM li!**lioji J.ain(‘Z, aiul the (a»\4Tii(M- of .Madras, 

whicli may throw •'Oim- llu* matti-r. 'I'hr Ui'ho|) imr|io.siii ;4 to vi-ot .Miolra.**, 

when* the .lesaiit-N wi n* never very jiopiilar, wislii i to know liow the (iovernor wo ild 
receive him. wliich the (iovernor wrote to him rather hliinfly, that lie .should 

hi* received, as (what in* certainly w'a*,; a eapitai iiierehant ? — Mt-JunirrM Jlisto- 
nquvK^ lir.'tnn^on. Tome 1, j). 

.M. .Martin, the Governor of Pondicherry, a-«erts that the .lemiiti carried on an 
immense commerce ; tliat from ruUicr Tachard aJoin* wa>» due to the I rencli Company 
on account more than oCU,U 0 U livre'j ; and that the ( 'omi»any’s ves>els often took 
homo 1,1 11^,- })ali for t|.j .Icsuit' in rrarwe. l*frh:i|>*., ^.^ys Xorhert, they contained 
lelic.o, |i. |s:t. 
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tions, he demanded an audience, and was received with distin* 
giiished honour, as a Brainnin. The Prince was delighted with 
the wonderful globe ; the Queen was delighted with the shell 
work and the bracelets; the Father was covered with a piece 
of gold brocade, sprinkled with rose water, and sat on the same 
sola with tlie IVince, ‘‘ so that their knees were in contact,” 
which showed how completely every suspicion of his being an 
European was lulled to rest. He was then paraded through the 
streets of Trichinopoly, in a magnificent state palankeen, to the 
sound of instruments, like Mordecai of old, “from which,” says 
Fatluu* Martin, “ the modesty of Father Bouchet had much to 
suffer.” Finally, he was assured that anything he asked for 
should be granted. “ The success of this species of triumph,” 
continues Father Martin, “strengthened the neophytes in their 
faith and Jhudbj flctvrmi/ied a r/rtutt tmmhcr of idolftfors to ask for 
hohj kaptisui," A word from Father Bouchet would have exiled 
the olfending catechists from the kingdom ; but he was content 
with merely excommunicating them. Bejected alike by Christian 
and heathen, after six months’ perseverance two of them came 
and threw themselves at the Father’s feet. “ I’he Father,” says 
Father Martin, “who had long sighed for the return of these 
“ erring sheep, received them with kindness ; and after public 
“ confession, and an authentic retraction, made in the Church, 
“ of their infamous desertion, and their foul and calumnious 
“ accusations (tn/rs robna/iieit^rs ct noires arrasaftotts !), they 
“ received absolution, and weic again admitted into the number 
“ of the faithful.” The third remained obstinate in his apostacy. 
But how (lid Father Bouchet satisfy the Prince, that he was 
not an European? How could he, in the Church, in the face 
of (liod, force the ]H)or catechists to retract as false, what he 
knew to be true, and prostitute for his own ends the most solemn 
ordinances of religion? Now,— but we shall meet with Father 
Bouchet again, and find him yet more daring in impiety, 

“Oiir whole attention is given," writes Father de Uoiirzes, “ to the con- 
cealing from the people that we are what they call : tlie slightest 

suspicion of this on their part, wouhl oppose an insurnionntahle obstacle to 
the propagation of the Faith." — Joiiie 2J, [i. 77. 

We had marked many other passages to the same effect; 
for they wore often accused, and every successful falsehood was 
a fresh triumph to these successors of the Apostles. But it 
cannot be necessary to enlarge upon this distressing subject ; 
one more <|uotation only we shall make, were it only to show 
how deliberately a Jesuit could lie. A famous heatueu peni- 
tent was almost persuaded by some missionaries on the coast, 
where they ai>peared as Europeans, to embrace the Christian 
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religion: but the idea of uniting himself to the despicable 
Fert/ff/rrs gave him great uneasiness. Seeing this, says Father 
Martin, 

W\' ivsolvcd to sent! liiin to Madura to lu* ba]>ti/oil by one of tbo IMis- 
sionarics \\lio li\L‘ there as Saninssiw We told binu tlierofore, that we were 
but the sjunfs or teaeliers of the low castes «ni the coast, and tliat it was ])ro- 
])er for liiiii, as he was a iK i>on of tiuality, to a|>i»lv to the teaeliers of the 
hi.i 4 :lier cu'-tes, w ho were inland.*' — 'I'oine 10, pp. !);», 100. 

And the poor man Mirrt'tl them, and was baptized in Sradura ! 
Another triumph of the faith! 

"I’hat the discovery of this long course of fal.schood would be 
attended with the most ruinous conseipiences, is again and again 
repealed by Father Martin. 

“'file Missionaries are n(»t known to he Kuropeans ; if they were helieved 
to be so, they would be forced to abandon the c»>nntry : for they could ^ain 
ahsolutely no fruit whatever.- The con\er.sion of the Hindoos is nearly ini- 
possihlo eN angelical labourers from Kurope : I mean iinpo>sihle to those 
who ]>a<s fi)r Kuroj)eaiis. e\ en though they wrou;. 5 ht miracles." — Tome 10, 
]ip. 4 ), ()(i. 

So again, writing of the visit of Bishop I.*aincz to A nr, he says, 

“ Xo otlier bishop until now had dared to jienetrate into the interior, 
hecau'-e, beiii^ ignorant of the language and customs t»l* Madura, he would he 
sure to pass for a or Kiiropean in the o])inion of the llind<»os, tr/n'c/i 

U'ouhi Ijlch tin; nh.yohih fuiti o/' ( — 4*omo I’J, p. lag. 

With the sword thus ever suspended over their heads, it may 
be imagined in what continual misery and dread of detection 
they must have lived. This feai is sometiiius carried to the 
verge of the ludicrous. 'Iduis Father Saignez, who from 
exposure to the sun “had changed Ids skin three times like a 
serpent,” trembles lest the new skin should be ivlti/rr than the 
old, and so lead the jieojile to suspect that he was a Ff rhtf/cr . — 
(Tome 14,p. 41.) Again, it is almost sublime: thus an anony- 
mous Missionary, who had been thrown into prison, preferred 
to dir in his bonds, rather than be indebted for his liIxTty to the 
Knrojicans on the coast, whose interference in his behalf might 
give rise to a suspicion that he was connected with them ! 
(Tome 13, j). *J4.) 

It will be remembered that this infamous system had for its 
chief object the conversion of the Brahmins, and that Xavier 
himself even docs not escape without a sneer at the low' caste of 
his converts, (hjiisidered in this view% nothing ctiuld be more 
signal than failure of the plot The lordly Brahmins held dis- 
dainfully aloof, in open hostility or haughty suspicion. I1ic 
wily fathers of St. Paul were over-matched: in lies, in cunning, 
in fraud, the Brahmins of Madura might perhaps be inferior to 
the sons of Loyola ; but in austerities, mortification, and power 
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over the people, tfiey were more than their masters. Besides, 
they fought at advantage : for the Brahmins believed that they 
had truth on their side; while the Jesuits quailed under the 
consciousness of falsehood. A wlmlc history may be gathered 
from a letter of Father 'I'achard, the superior of the ilission, 
dated February 4th, 170J. 

“ Fatlior lie la Foutaino,” writes he, “lias had traonJinanj good fortune 
since tlie commencement of his mission. In addition to more than a Inm- 
dred adults from other distinguished castes, whom he has l)aptized, he counts 
among his m'opliytes timhniln^ ; that is to say, lie alone has in eight 
nioriihs l»ri|)tized more adult Ihahmins than nearly all the missionaries of 
Madura have baptized in /<'/i f/tuirs, 11* the'^e conversions continue, as we 
have r(‘ason to ho]*e, he may he called ///e Afmstlf of lirnhmin.s^ and should 
(lod give grace to a giv.it numher of the'^e learned nobles, so that they may 
embrace ('lirFtianity, ail t lie other cast e.s will be easily converted. — Tome 10, 
p. y.n. 

Father dc la FoutaiiuMlicd fifteen years afterwards, but neither 
he nor any of his brethren has yet been called “ the ajiostle of 
the Brahmins.’' 

J'he Uonifui Sinfiftssis wore more suceessful in imposing on 
the simple eoimtry jieople of the lower easte.s. They gained 
over a considerable number of Sudras: but the bulk of their con- 
verts wcr<* Pitridhs, 

From what leather iNfauduit tells u.s much may ho gathered 
ill regard to the internal eeouomy of the Mission : — 

“ 'flic catechist of a low caste,” says he, “can nc\er be employed to teach 
Hindoos of a caste more ek vatt‘d, 'fhe liiuihmins and the *S’/n//vrv, who form 
the principal and the nio>t numerous castes, have a far greater coiitemjit Tor 
the 'Pariahs, who are heiieath them, than Friuces in Kurope eaii feel for the 
scum of the peoi>le. 'flu'V would he dishonoured in their own country, and 
deprived o!' the pri\ileges of their caste, if they ever listeneil to tlie instruc- 
tions of one whom they look ujmui as infamous. We must therefore IniNC 
Pariah catechists for the Pariahs, ami Brahminical catechists for the Jlrahmins, 
which c.uiscs us a great deal of dilliciilty ” — “Some time ago a catechist from 
the Madura Mission begged me to go to Pouleour, there to baptize some 
Pariah eateeliumoris, and to confess certain neophytes of that caste, 'fho 
I’ear that the Hrahimns and Sm/rns might come to learn the step I had 
taken, and thence look upon mo as infamous ami uinvorthy ever after of 
holding any iuterc«>urse with them, hinth rttf mr from ^oiti^ / 'fhe words of 
the holy Apostle I’aul which 1 had read that morning at mass, determined 
me to take this resolution, ‘giving no otfeiice to any one, that your ministry 
he not blamed,’ ‘Jli For. vi, .*h I tlierefore made these juior ])eople go to Ji 
retired place about three U agues from here, where I myself joined them 
tiuriaff the am/ with i/ir most varefui pirvuutioasf and there I baptized 

nine !” — Tome 1 0, pp. 

With »t11 (leferonec to Father iraiuluit, it may be doubted 
whether the apostolic injunction is very consonant with this work 
of darkness ; nor does the good-natured Father tell the whole 
story. For the poor Pariahs had not only’ separate catechists, 
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blit sejiaralc churches ; aiul it’ tlicy j>rcsuiucil to cuter tiie church 
of a higher caste they wore driven out and well wliippcd. Nay, 
even when they were dying, the (Miristian Saitiassis refused to 
enter tlicir dwellings ; and tlic expiring wre'.ch, in nature’s last 
agony, was dragged from his coueli, into the open air, or to a 
distant church, that the Sa/iitfssi, uncontaininated by entrance 
into the lioiisc, might (^hul without conlaet) administer the last 
rites of the Ciiurch. 

'i’he real number of their converts is involved in im])enctral)lc 
mystery. In the sixteenth century the eonviMts of St. Francis 
Xavier arc said to have amounted to half a million. In the 
beginning of the l*Sth century, the nativi' ('hristians in i\1adnra 
are reckoned by Father Martin to amount to 1.50, 000. He also 
informs us that each Missionary baptised at least 1,000 annnallv, 
and that some much exceeded that number: for instance. Father 
Hoiiehet baptized mort* than ^>0, 000 souls in 12 years ('I'onu? lO, 
p. 51), and h’ather La.iU'Z in Maravas no less than 10,000 in 22 
months. — (Tome 10, p. 2S.>.) In a. i). 1700, thme were bnl; 
sevim or eight Jesuits in the .\lission, but in 1750 th(‘y Inid in 
Southern Iiulia upwards of 20. Taking ten only as a fair mean, 
we cannot put down the yearly increase by conversion at less 
than 20,000: and all (lu‘se, it is t() he presumed, wi ri‘ fn/tfl/s — 
for Father Martin assures ns that the Missionaries “■ only bap- 
tize after hard probation, and three or four month.s' instruction.” 
— 'romc 10, p. Now, allowing that the births and deaths 

merely counterbalanced each other, there should have been in 
1770, about the time the Jesuits left the Mission, at least a 
million and a half of native (’hristians in Maravas and Madura. 
To this must be added the incrca.se of Xaviers converts on the 
Pearl (’oast dining a jieriod of three hundred years, ^'et in 
177b Fra Faolino da San Hortolomeo found but 18,000 in 
.Madura, and 10,000 in Tanjore!^' 

It will be seen, however, that tlie main supply of baptisms 
was from another soiiice. |]esideslhe children of the ('hristians, 
of w' ho 111 each Missionary, by himself or his catechists, baptized 
from three to four thousand yearly, immense numbers ol’ 
Heathen children were added to the church after the following 
singular fashion: — 

‘‘ When these eljildivii,'’ s:iy< Father de liouriics, “are in daiigt r otMealh, 
our practice is to baptize them without addii;; tlie ])ermission of tlicir parents, 
which would certainly he refused. The (.’atecliists and tlie j)rivate ('hristians 
are well ac(juainted with the formula of baptism, and tliey confer it on these 
dying children, undtr thv jjntcxt of them ineJivineii ^ — Tome 12, 

p. 107. 


Vova^fo to the East Indict. London, 18U0, p. do. 
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In this part of tlic work the women were found to be most 
useful assistants, as they alone could have access to infants 
newly liorn ; and Father Bouchet mentions one woman in 
particular, “whose knowledge of the pulse, and of the symptoms 
of approaching death, was so unerring, that of more than ten 
thousand iihWAvGix whom she had herself baptized, not more than 
two escaped death.” — Tome 13, p. 34. 

In like manner, during a famine in the Carnatic about a. d. 
1737, Father Trembloy writes, that, according to the report of 
the Catechists and Missionaries, the number of deserted and 
dying children baptized, during the two years of dearth, 
amounted to upwards oi twelve thousand. He adds, that, as every 
convert knew tlic formula of baptism, it was rare in any place 
wh(‘re there were neophytes, for a siuf/Ie heathen child, to die 
unhaptizcdl — Tome 14, pp. 185, 186. 

It may be taken for granted, that when Christian Mission- 
aries assumed the orange cloth and the tiger’s skin, and pro- 
fessed to have sprung from the head of the divine Brahma, they 
must have allowed, in their followers, a like conformity to the 
superstitions of the country; even although Father Trembloy 
has asserted in the most confident terms that a native (Christian 
could scarcely endure so much as to look upon an idol. 

Let us assist at a Hindoo procession. An immense car 
approaches covered with silk awnings, and gaudily decked with 
fruit and flowers. It is dragged slowly on its creaking wheels 
by a tumultuous crowd, and surmounted by a female figure. 
She has on her head the TiruhashiyW ring through her nose, and 
round her neck the sacred nuptial collar. On each side of her 
are men with parasols in their hands, and one holds a napkin 
with which he carefully diives away the musijuitoes. (Norbert, 
1, 428.) The car is preceded by dancers half naked, and 
streaked with sandal wood and vermilion. Wild shouts ring 
through the air, and the car is stunned with a confused din of 
horns, trumpets, tom-toms, kettle-drums, and other instruments 
of music. It is night : but (besides a grand illumination, and 
the blaze of innumerable torches) rockets, wheels, roman- 
candles, and other fire-works in the construction of which the 
Hindoos excel, shoot up in everv direction. The crowd is of 
the usual motley description, all Hindoos, — and all with the 
characteristic marks of idolatry. The car is the gift of a 
lieathen prince ; the dancers and many of the musicians are 
borrowed from the nearest })agoda ; the spectators are idolators ; 
but the woman represents the Virgin Mary; and the actors in 
this scandalous scene are the Christians of Madura! 
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How lovingly the Christians and the llcathcn.5 associated 
together on such occasions, Father Martin tells us on another 
occasion— (Tome 11, p. 148): — 

“The chief man of the place with all his family, and the otlier Ut^athens 
who were present in the j)rocessu)n, ]»rostrated tliemselves three times before 
the imaj^e of tlie risen Jesus, jinti adi>red it in a manlier which happily 
blended them with the most fervent of the Christians! !*’ 

Immediately followed, as usual, a great number of l)a]>lisms. 
Indeed, processions and dances were favourite methods of con- 
version witli the Jesuits. Thus the traveller Mandelslo, who was 
at (ioii in 1GJ9, has the ftdlowing description of an entertainment 
given hy the Jesuits, at which tlie Archbishop of (loa was 
present : — 

“ At the iip])or end of the jiillar caino tmt a thiwer made like a tulip, which 
opened of itself while tliey danced, till at last there came out of it tni itnitira 
of the blf.wet/ u ith her child in htr t>nns.^ and the pillar itself opened in 

three several places to cast »uit perfumed waters like a fountain. — 'Fhe Jesuits 
told us, that by thsit invention they represented the pains they had taken in 
plantin^r, aiuon^ the Pagans and ^iahometans ot‘ those parts, the C'hiirch of 
God, whereol our Saviour is the only pillar, or corner stone. — There ctime in 
also one man alone, who was covered with birds’ nests, and clothed and 
masked accordini^ to the Spanish mode, who be^an the /V/rn of this comedy 
by ridiculous and fantastic jKistnres; and the ball nas concluded with the 
comin;*: in of twelve boys, dressed like ////cv, which they imiiated in theircries 
and j«)stuivs. As we took leave id’ tmr entertainers, they told ns, that they 
made use of those diverti.seiuents, ns well to reduce the Pnfiftns nud Mahmue- 
tuns of those ports ft* the emhrticini: of the ('hristitm religion Inj thnt kind of 
modem devotion,, as to amu'^e the idiildreii, and di\ert them uher tlieir 
stiulie.s.” — MnndeUlds 'J'rai els into the indies. IhM)k II. liOndoii, 10(i{). 

The dancers attracted also the .special admiration of the de- 
vout lloinaii C'atholic nobleman Pietro della Valle, who visited 
(Joa in 1()24. And fine showy fellow.s they were! Naked from 
tlie waist upwards, with painted bodies, and gold bracelets and 
necklaces; wdth flowers in their turbans, gay ]>arti-coloured hose, 
and gallant streamers hanging below the knee, “.so thal,’\says 
Della Valle, “ in the festivities made at Goa for the canoniza- 
tion of Saints I//naliu.s' and Xfwirr, though in other things tliey 
were most solemn and sumptuous; yet in my conceit, there was 
nothing more worthy to be seen for delight than the many 
pretbf and jovial dances wliich intervened in the tragedy.” — 7Va- 
vels into the East Indies^ p. 16/>. 

Let us now turn to an open and veritalilc procession of idola- 
ters. Who arc these in the throng, with cymbal and trumpets, 
with kettle-drum and horn, loudest in devil-worship? Reader, 
these are Christians of Madura! What! you exclaim, those angelic 
men, who rarely eominit a venial sin, and, from their horror of 
idolatry, scruple to pass l)y a heathen temple I Even so : — 

VOL. ir. H 
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there the; arc round the idol, as loud and as busy as the most 
zealous of its worshippers. And Father Boiichet and Father 
Barloldc deplore the scandal, but cannot promise the Legate that 
it shall cease. What can they do, indeed ? It is the custom. 
Vain arc threats: vain arc fulininations. The Legate dies in a 
foreign prison, and Fathers Bouchet and Bartolde go to their ac- 
count : but sixty years afterwards this infamous practice is iti 
full vigour. Fra Bartolomeo tells of “ a diabolical nocturnal 
orgy,” during which the statue of Skimi is carried round, with 
the Lingam before him. At this festival all the Christians of the 
country arc required to be present : and there is a dance to 
which the Christian women arc invited — those who do not go 
voluntarily, being compelled to attend. Fra Bartolomeo ap- 
plied to the heathen magistrate to prevent the overseers of the 
temple from compelling the Christians to be partakers in this de- 
testable festival. “ 'Die overseers, however,” says he, “ found 
means to make a thousand excuses, and always referred to 
ancient usage*' 

“ Itut this dill not discourajji* me from pursuing the accomplishment of my 
object, and as I was invested with full power by the Heathen Magistrate, I 
caused some (‘hristian fisfiermen from Cuttiir and Sumholi, who liad taken 
a share in the colehration of this festival, to get a severe bentin" before the 
Church (looi\ as a warning to other Christians not to particitate in siicli aho- 
niinations for the future.’^ — V'ot/age to the East Indies^ p. 119, London, 
1800. 

Nor was this all. The distinction of castes w^as rigorously 
observed; the Pariahs had separate Churches, fonts, confessionals 
and communion tables ; marriages were celebrated between 
children seven years old, and with nearly the whole idolatrous 
ceremonial of tlie lloatheus: and the wives of the Christians 
had suspended from their necks the indecent Taig, repre- 
senting the god Pollcar, the Priajms of the Greeks. The 
Brahmin retained his poita ; and sandal wood, and the ashes of 
cow’s dung were applied to the body as before. Christians and 
Heathens observed the very same ablutions, and both used the 
very same j>rayers, while bathing, which were really directly 
addressed to the idols of the Hindus. In short, as the keenest 
observer might be at a loss to distinguish the Saniassi of Rome 
from the Saniassi of devils, so he might be equally puzzled to 
discriminate between the Christian of Aladuraand the idolatrous 
Hiniloo. There was indeed in the latter days of the mission a 
notable distinction : the use of the Talg ceased, — that is, Jesuiti- 
callg ; for the reverend Fathers cut off a little from the stomach 
of PoUear, and on the flat surface thus formed, they engraved a 
tiny little cross, so that it ceased to be a Talg, and became a 
decent and edifying Christian ornament, and a fit companion 
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for a medal of the Virgin, or of St. Xavier himself. — Norbert, 
Tome 2, p. 323. Hesattcou. 

The proof of all these abominations is at hand, and will 
abundantly satisfy the most sceptical inquirer ; which leads us 
to another phase of this strange and scandalous history. 

During the lifetime of Robert de Nobilibus, the first news 
of these unhallowed doings reached (loa, and were listened to 
with surprise and indignation. 

Loud com])laints were immediately made to Rome; and Paul 
V. the reigning Pontiff, appointed the Archbishop of (ioa to 
in(|iiirc carefully into the nature of the rites and customs that 
prevailed in the mission of Matlura. jMencses, certainly not 
the most scriq)iilous of Prelates, condemned them unefpiivocally. 
In the mean time the Jesuits, aware of that danger, boldly 
asserted that the rites were merely civil observances, and had 
nothing in tlicm of a religious nature ; that they were neither 
contrary to the faith nor to morality, and absolutely essential to 
the propagation of (.-hristianity in India. Misled by such mis- 
representations, yet doubtful of their gooil faith. Pope Gregory 
X\r. ill the year 1623, issued the Constitution, Jlot/famr. Srdis 
Antiste,^ wherein he allows the wearing of the conty provided 
it be merely a mark of nobility, the use of saudal-wood, pro- 
vided it be rubbed on the body merely for ornament and on 
account of its agreeable llavour, ami the jiracticc of bathing, 
but only for the purpose of cleanliness and refreshment : but 
he condemns in the strongest language, and beseeches them, by 
the bowels of Christ, to abstain from every rite or practice 
attended with the slightest offence, or defiled by the smallest 
possible tincture of siqierstition {a qunlihvt /v7 Irvissintd culpa 
aut maculdy veahim iib Impurisshnd snpersfitutnis labti). He 
also ordains that there should be no distinction in the Church 
between the Ihriabs, and the higher castes, but that all should 
hear the word of God, and partake of the sacred mysteries, 
together. To avoid public scandal, this Constitution was sent to 
the Jesuits alone ; and the worthy fathers, with admirable 
tact, received it in jirofound silence, and continued to do 
exactly as they had done before ; so that, until 1680, the 
Capuchins did not so much as know that such a Constitution 
was in existence. 

In the beginning of the 18th century, the Jesuits had 
reached the zenith of their power. It was the age of Louis 
XIV., in those splendid days, when success crowned every 
enterprise, when Europe seemed prostrate at his feet, when 
heroes, philosophers, and poets worshipped him as a demi-god, 
rather than honoured him as a king, and counted a flattering 
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word, or a condescending smile, a greater reward than glory. 
Then neither man nor woman resisted his will, and it seemed 
as if he could never know reverse or misfortune. Yet there was 
one man Ijeforc whom that haughty Monarch trembled, and to 
whose councils he was docile and submissive as a little child ; 
and that man was the Jesuit, Le Tellier. So complete was his 
ascendency over the mind of Louis, that Madame de Maintenon 
herself dared not to oppose it, or even to interfere secretly in 
favour of her dearest friends. Is it to be wondered at, if at such 
a crisis, the Jesuits thought themselves all powerful, and acted 
as if the empire of the world were already in their grasp? 
The Protestants driven from France, the Jansenists broken or 
breaking, the Dominicans hating, but fearing and bending before 
them, l^araguay their own, the mighty empire of China about 
to be Christianized after their own fashion, and India with her 
yearly produce of thousands and tens of thousands of angels, — 
truly the prosj)cct was dazzling, and accordingly the worthy 
Fathers carried matters with a high hand. They knew not that 
the .fudge was at tliQ door.’* 

Nearly eighty years had elapsed, since the constitution of 
Gregory XV. was issued under the ring of the fisherman;” 
ciglit Popes had passed into eternity, and the Malabar rites, 
strengthened by the practice of a century, were more deeply 
rooted than before. And now the Jesuits, blinded by success, 
lost sight of their usual prudence. Through the weakness of 
M. Martin, the (lovcrnor of Pondicherry, who at their repeated 
instances, gave them illegal possession of a famous Hindu pa- 
goda, that city was all hut lost to the French, and the tumult 
was with difficulty appeased by allowing the Brahmins to take 
triumphant repossession of their temple. M. Hebert, the next 
governor, at first opposed them boldly, and in a letter to hither 
Tachard, rebukes them for their constant intermeddling in the 
affairs of the (Company, and for forcing their converts into fami- 
lies, nominally as servants, hut really as domestic spies.” His 
description, indeed, of these marvellous neophytes is strangely 
different from that of the Lcltres Edifiantes. 1 le speaks of them 
as men of scandalous life, lazy, superstitious, and almost 
universally given to thieving and reproaches the Missionaries 
for allowing them to retain nearly all their superstitions, and 
idolfilrous ceremonies, such as the Cocoa-nut at marriages, the 
mirror at funerals for the dead man to see his soul, the marks 
on their foreheads, and the Heathen music in their processions, 
as well as for their cruel treatment of the Pariahs, See his let- 
ter at length in Norbert. — Tome 1, p. 40, 
Besnn^on, Monsieur Hebert was answered, not by ivords, but 
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by deeds; he was recalled in disgrace, to be sent out shortly 
afterwards, the reluctant, but obedient tool of the Jesuits. 

About this time, in the year 1701, arose the persecution in 
Tanjore, caused by a public outrage on the idols of the country, 
during one of their processions in Pondicherry.* Father Tachard 
assures us (Lettros Tome 10, p. 317) that twelve 

thonmnd Christians stood firm in the hour of trial, and endured 
the most cruel sufterings for the faith. Pondicherry is but a 
little way on the other side of the river; but, strange to say, 
notliing of all this was heard of there. On the contrary, Father 
Norbert assures the Poj)e, that, to the shame of their Christian 
])roression, not one was found ready to seal his faith with his 
blood; and that, wliile a few families lied to the coast for shelter, 
the Christians of Tanjore flocked by thousands to the pagodas, 
to renounce Clirist, and receive the indelible mark of Vishnu. — 
JMemnires llistoriques^ 1, pp. 71, &c. Besnn(;on. 

It was precisely the same in 1784; when Tippoo ordered all 
the native Christians in Mysore to be seized, and gathered 
together in Seringapatain, that he might convert them to 
Maliomctanism. Amidst that vast multitude, amounting to more 
than ()(), 000 souls, says the Abbe Dubois, (while he indignantly 
exclaims “oh shame! oh scandal I will it be believed in the 
Christian world ? ’*) not rme^ not a single individual among so many 
thousands, had courage to confess his faith under this trying cir- 
cumstance, and become a martyr to his religion. The whole 
apostatised en masse, and without resistance or protestation.” — 
Letters on the state of Chrlstiaiiitif in India, p. 74, London 1823. 

Yet the Jesuits tell us, in these veracious Letters so often 
cited, that there was notliing more characteristic of these neo- 
phytes, than the ardour with which they courted martyrdom ! 
It is true that, in Tanjore, as well as in JNIysore, when the peril 
had passed over, numbers returned to their former faith, saying, 
adds Dubois, “ that their apostacy had been only external, and 
that they always kept the true faith in their hearts:” but, he 
continues significantly, “ God preserve them from being exposed 
in future to the same trials.” 

On the 23d of Nov. 1700, Cardinal Albani vras elected J^ope, 
and assumed the name of Clement XL Everywhere he found 
opinions divided, and the most violent and bitter recriminations 
concerning the proceedings of the Jesuits in India and (Jhina. 
By themselves their policy was represented as innocent, necessary, 
and sagacious; by their opponents as scandalous, unchristian, 


* Tlu- imajfcs of Hrahnia, Vi&hnii, kc., wen* broken to j^ieces in thr streets by a 
VA tivjj C‘bri«tian, represent inij St. George. 
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and stained by the darkest crimes. The framer of the far-farned 
Itulls, Uniijcnitiiii and Vincam Domini Sahaothy can scarcely be 
suspected of any bias against the Society of Jesus : nevertheless 
he deemed it necessary that the matter should be thoroughly 
investigated, and settled by competent authority on the spot. For 
this pnrj^ose, after anxious delil>cratJon, he fixed upon a prelate 
in whose wisdom and piety he had the fullest confidence, and 
deter mined to send him to the East, clothed with the amplest 
powers, to examine and set at rest for ever those unhappy disputes 
which divided and scandalized Christendom. 

Charles Thomas Maillard dc Tournon, Patriarch of Antioch, 
was of an illustrious family in Savo^, and of high repute for 
learning and sanctity. He is described in the brief of Clement XL, 
ilatcd 2nd July, 1702, as a man ** whose well-known integrity, 
prudence, learning, piety, charity, skill in business, and zeal for 
the Catholic religion made him worthy of the highest trust and 
he was accordingly appointed Apostolic Visitor, with the full 
powers besides of Legate a latere. The brief further enjoins 
every Ecclesiastic in India and China, whether Secular or 
Regular, “ ctiam priedictrc Sucictatis %lesu’' to obey his mandates 
implicitly, and without delay : for though a final appeal to Rome 
was of course open, yet that regarded the future, and in the 
mean time could in no way delay the execution of the Legate’s 
Mandate, to which all were strictly ordered to render instant 
oiicdicnce.* Ihiefs to the same pur[>ort were addressed to the 
Archbishop of (loa, the Rishop of Meliapore, and other Prelates 
in India and China. 

In addition to all this, Louis XIV. placed Uvo frigates at his 
disposal; in oneof w'hich, Le. MaurepaSy of 46 guns, commanded 
by M. lie Fontaine, he sailed from Teneriffe, May 3rd, 1703. On 
tlic fith of November he landed at Pondicherry amidst the 
thunder of cannons ; and a Te Dcum was chanted in the Church 
of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, Amidst the joyful accla- 
mations of the iiiultitiide, surrouiuled by the clergy and the 
magistrates of the place, and by a mixed crowd of Christians and 
Heathens, he w as conducted in a sort of triumphal procession to 
the Society’s Mission house ; there he abode during his nine 
months* stay in Iiulia, and it would have been impossible, he him- 
self writes in his journal, to add anything to the politeness, the 
hospitality, and attention w ith which he was entertained. During 
these nine months the Legate was indefatigable in gathering 
information regarding the JSfulabar rites. He examined the Capu- 

* Quapuiiquti u])})ellationo, rcciirsii. rccusationo, sen iiiillitatis clictione, tninime 
obstantf, ita ut quielibet apiH)lIatto solum in clevoliitivo, ct non retai'data executione, 

ft non liitti ad dictain Sedem iiitcrponi pofeit. 
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chins ; he examined impartial men of the world ; he used his 
own eyes ; and, most of all, the materials of his decree were drawn 
from the lips of the Jesuit Fathers themselves. With a portion 
of their own cunning, he set a snare for these worthy men ; and 
Father Bouchet and Father Bartolde were taken, lie sum- 
moned these two Fathers to a private conference, praised their 
zeal, seemed to enter into the difficulties of their position, and so 
won u])on them, that they frankly told him tiUy not disguising 
even tlic repugnance which they had felt at first to the system of 
mendacity and imposture, which ])rcvjiiled in jNIadura. They 
did not know that two secretaries were concealed in the room, 
who took full notes of the conversation. Not (piitc satisfied 
with themselves, however, they proceeded at once to tell their 
superior, Father Tachard, wdiat had happened. The wily 
Tachard, alarmed for the consecpience of their ruinous sincerity, 
sent them back to the Legate, to unsay and explain away their 
most unfortunate admissions. But it was too late : and now 
they were obliged to brave the storm. 

"J’hc famous decree of Cardinal de Tournon was published 
on the 8tli of July, 1704 ; and, though itself iti our Protestant eyes 
not free from superstition and laxity of Christian principle, is in 
all respects a remarkable testimony against the scmi-])aganisin in- 
troduced into iladura under the sacred name of Christianity, 
He begins bv declaring, that what was wanting in his own personal 
experience had been supjdicd by tlie Fathers, Vcnanl Bouchet, 
superior of the Carnatic Mission, and (’harlcs Michael Bartolde, 
Missionary of Madura, learned and zealous men, long resident 
in the country, and perfectly acfjuainted with its manners, lan- 
guage, and religion ; and that from their lips he had learned 
(dictis l^itribus ore tenus auditis) what those things really were, 
‘‘ which rendered the vine branches feeble and barren, adhering, 
as they did, rather to the vanities of the Heathen than to the 
vine, Christ.” The decree, as a whole, is too long for extrac- 
tion : it will he sufficient to substantiate our statements by a few 
extracts in the original, accompanied by a literal English trans- 
lation. The numljers refer only to the paragraj)hs extracted. 

1. rricterea, (|uuni iiioris liujus 1. Further, as it is the custom 
regionis sit, iit inlUntes sex vel sep- of tliis coiintrv, that children six or 
torn aniiorum, interdum etiani in seven years old, and sometimes even 
teiieriori letatc, ex genitorum con- yoiiii'^er, contract, witli the consent 
sensu, matrimoniuni indissoluliile dc of their parents, an indissoluble 
pnesenti contrahant, per iiniio^itio- marriage, hy the hanging of the 
ncni I'alii, sen aurea* tessera* nuptialis Tahj, or goldcr* nuptial emblem, on 
nxoris collo pensilis ; Mis'^ionariis the neck of the bride, wc command 
mandamus, ne hujusmoili irrita ma- the Missionaries never to })ermit 
trimonia inter Christiaiios fieri per- such invalid marriages among Chris- 
mittant, &c. tians. 
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2. Et qiioniuni apud pcritiores 
impias illius rcli;^ioiiis scctatores, 
Talii pra* sj fcrt iiiiaj^incrn licet iii- 
lorinem l*ullevaris, sive Pilliiyaris, 
idoli nu])lialii)ii.s ctTeiiioniis pnej.'O- 
siti; qiiuii)(|iic dcdcceat Christianas 
Mulieres talein ellij^ieni collo dc- 
ilrre in s'gatiin inatriinonii ; dis- 
tricte jirolidienius, ne in postenim 
uiideant 'i'ulii cum liac effigie collo 
appcndere, et, ne uxores innu])tie 
videantur, poterunt uti alio Talii, vel 
Sanctissimje ('Tucis, vcl Domini uos- 
tri Jem Christi vel Deatissiimc Vir- 
ginis, vcl alia ipiuvis religiosa ima- 
gine uniato ! 


J. Et qiium siipcrstitionc non 
careat runieulus centum et octo filis 
compo-iitiis, et croeeo muto delinitiis, 
quo pleriqne dictum 'lalii appeudunt, 
prohiheuius etiaiii dictum tilorum 
iiuiuerum et unctiouem. 

4. ( ’creiuouheetiam uuptialcs,juxfa 
liarum ivgioiuuu luorem, tot sunt, 
taiita([ue superstitioue luaculata*, ut 
tutius ivmediuin ajitari non posset, 
quameas oniiiiuo interdiccudo; qiium 
uudapic uoxia Centilitatis lahe sca- 
teaut, et dilliciliiuiun sit eas a super- 
stitiosis expurgaie. At veio, \’c. 


2. And since, according to the 
best informed adhcients of that im- 
pious superstition, the Taly bears the 
imago, i hough uushapel}', of Tullear 
or LMlear, the idol* supposi d to pre- 
side over nuptial ceremonies : and 
since it is a disgrace for Christian 
women to wear such an image round 
their neck, as a mark that they are 
married : we henceforth strictly pro- 
hibit them from daring to have the 
Talij, with this image, siisjiended 
from their necks. And, lest nires 
should seem not to be married, they 
may use another Taly, with the image 
of the Holy Cross, or of our Lard 
Jesus Christ, or of the most Blessed 
rirgin, marked on it! 

J. And since the cord of 100 
threads, dyed salfron, by w hich many 
attach the 7V////, is not free from su- 
perstition, we forliid both the salVron 
dye, and the said number of threads. 

4. The nuptial ceremonies also, ac- 
cording to the customs of the coun- 
try, are so many, and defiled by so 
much superstition, that no safer re- 
medy could be devised than to inter- 
dict them altogether : for they over- 
flow with the pollutions of Meathen- 
isin,and it would he extrLiuely difficult 
to expurge from them that which is 
superstitious. 


The Legate then enjoins the Missionaries to extirpate from 
those ceremonies, everything that savoured of superstition ; such, 
for inslanec (“ /><',s7r/rA* the abuses they had already re for met f^), as 
the twig ot the ^l/v/.s7/ tree, whieli is emhlcmatic of the Hindu 
Irinity, Ih'ahma, } ishuu, and Shira ; the eirelcls for averting 
misfortune; the seven vessels fdled with earth, in which rice 
must he growing about two inelies high, emblematic of the 
seven |)Ianetary gods ; and (he dishes, containing rice, betel, &c., 
all dedicated to superstition. But as to these last, by changing 
the uutuher of the vessels and dishes, and filling them with food 
of a different description, he thinks some latitude may be allowed ! 
Truly it was not for nothing that the Cardinal reproached him- 
self aftcrw'ards so bitterly^. 


* nnrtholomoo, describing Ganesa or Pollyar, snys, “ Indian women who arc 
married, wear an image of this deity, which they call Taly, susjjcnded from their 
neck by a string.'*— Voyage, &c. page 71. Sec aUo hU “ Systema Brahmaniciim," 
page 173. 
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The almost incredible idolatry and superstition that cha- 
racterized Christian marriages will be found fully detailed by 
Norbort, in his Memoires ] listoricpies, Bcsan<;*on. Tome 2, pp. 
232 241, or in the laicca edition, Tome 3, pp. 14-27. 

The next section forl)i(ls the superstitious breaking of the 
cocoa-nut ; but actually allows the very })ractice it condemns, 
provided it be done piicutvhf! Then follows an absolute con- 
demnation of the conduct of the Missionaries, who would not 
j)erinit women “mcnstruali morho lahorantes,” to go to Chureh or 
confession, yet celebrated its first ap])earancc by a public festival 
which is denounced in the strongest language as “ohscoL'iui 
“ consuetudo, a (Jentilium impudentia inducta." On their treat- 
ment of the Pariahs, he is especially severe, and cuttingly 
lehukcs the ('hristian Spiritual IMiysicians, who would not enter 
a Pariah's door, even to administer extreme unction, while the 
Heat lien doctors never scrupled to attend them, when they 
were dangerously ill. lie then proceeds: 

Non sine niaximo aniini nostri \Vu have learned with the greatest 
inaTore aceepiimis etiaiu Cliristianns sorrow also, that whoenii 

tvnipanoruin [inisatores, tilaeines, ant heat the drum, or play on the flute, 
alterius euinscunqiie iiuisici instni- or other musical instruments, are 
nieiiti soiiatores, ad Idolorum les- invited to perlorm, during tiie festi- 
ti\itates ct saerifieia accersin ad vals and sai*rifiees in honour of idols, 
ludeiidum, et interdum etiam cogi, aiul sotmtinus even compelled to 
ol) fpiaindam ser\itntis speciem eiga attend, on aeef>unt of* some species 
riihheuin, at> ipsis, eontraetje, per of oldigation supnosed to l)e con- 
huJU''modi artis exercitium ; nec tracte<l towards the put)lie hy the 
I’aeile esse Missionariis, eos ah hoc exereise of’ sueli a j>n>fession : and 
dete'stahili aluisu avertere : <{iK»circa tliat it is hy no means easy tor the 
considerantes, qiiam gravein rationeiii Missionaries to turn them iVoni tliis 
essemiis Deo reddituri, si liujns- dvttwlnhlv ahusv ; wherefore, eonsi- 
niodi C'hristi fideles, a Demonorum deriiig how lieavy an aceount we 
honore et cultn, j)ro ^i^ilJUs non sliould have to render to (1 «kI, did 
rev«)earemus ; illis pn)hi)»emus, tVc. we iM>t stri>e\vitli all our power to 
Idecujiie Missionarii, non solum eos recall such (’hristians as these, from 
moiiere teiiehimtur do j^ralata pro- ///»* Jununtriu^ vnt! inn'shippinfr of 
hihitione, veriim etiam illaiii omnino Dtvifs, we f'orhid them, ^e. 
executioni demaiidare, ct eoiitrufa- The. Missionaries also shall he held 
cientes ah ecclesia expellere, donee hound not only t(» a(‘(|uaint them 
ex eorde resipiscant et piihlicis |K‘in- witli tlie aloresaid prohibition, hut also 
tentia? signis patratum seandalum to iii'^ist on its entire execution, and 
enieudaveriiit. to expel from the C’hurch all who 

di.sohey, until they repent from the 
heart, and hy pulilic marks of jieni- 
tence expiate the scandal they liave 
caused. 

In like manner the Heathen ablutions and superstitious bath- 
ings, at set times, and with cei lain ceremonies, arc absolutely pro- 
hibited to all, and more especially to tlic preachers of the Gospel, 
whatever pretence they allege, were it even to pas.s iheiiiscivcs 
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off as Naniassis, who are distinguished by their manifold and 
multiplied washings, ‘‘ ut cxistimentur Saiiiasy seu Brachmanes 
^‘prae ceteris dediti hujusmodi ablutionibus.” He prohibits 
also the use of the ashes of cow’s dung, and all marks on 
the forehead, chest, and other parts of the body, so common 
among those most superstitious Hindus.” Finally, he declares 
that the penalties for non-observance of this decree shall be 
excommunication for the superiors of the mission, and suspen- 
sion a dwwis in the case of individual Missionaries. 

This goodly catalogue, however, is far from including all the 
scandals which disgraced the miserable (so called) Christianity 
of Madura. 

What concerns Romanism chiefly, we have passed over: and 
Cardinal de Toiirnon is careful to let it be known that “ muck 
perhaps that needed reformation might have escaped his 
** notice, and that several things he had purposely left undecided, 
*^as rcMjuiring more mature consideration.” Will it be believed 
that in thc.se deep tlicrc was still a lower deep ? Passing over 
the unadulterated Heathenism of their funeral rites, the innu- 
merable superstitions that disgraced their nuptial ceremonies, 
and the disgusting details of that scandalous ceremonial, which 
was well termed the festival of immodesty and wantonness 
we shall lay before our readers a specimen of the which 

accompanied the ablutions and anointings which the Christians 
of Madura loved so well. It is very j)robablc that many of 
the poor creatures did not know the meaning of the words 
they used ; but what shall be said of their teachers, who knew 
the truth, yet permitted and .sanctioned the most daring and 
gross idolatry ? The ashes of cow s dung are consecrated to the 
Goddess Lahahmi, and are supposed, when applied to the body, 
to cleanse from sin. These ashes were used by the Christians 
of Madura. The Catechist, or Missionary, laid them upon an 
altar, on which stood aii image of the V'^irgin, or a Crucifix; they, 
were then consecrated, and distributed to the neophytes in 
the shape ot little balls. What followed, we extract from a 
report drawn up by the Capuchins for the pur])ose of showing 
the identity of the Heathen ceremonies with those of the 
Madura converts : — and it is but justice to the Missionaries 
of that order, to acknowledge that they uniformly avoided 
and denounced these scandalous compromises, and that their 
standard of Christian principle seems to have been higher and 
purer even tliaii that which found favour at Rome. But we 
return to the neophytes of the Jesuits, and their burnt cow’s 
dung. When they rub it on the head and forehead, they say 
** neruchiguron netchada shiveny that is, may the God Shiva be 
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“ within my head ! When they rub it on the chest, they say 
“ Manu Rudren, i. e , may the God lludren be in my breast I 
“ When they ai)ply it to the neck, they say Maya Ishureity May 
“ Ishuren be in my neck ; and when to the shoulders, they say 
“ Tolhairnhan^ May Bhairab be in mv shoulders !” 

In like manner there is a distinct God, and a distinct invoca- 
tion, for the arms, the cars, the eyes, the groin, the back, the 
stomach, the legs, knees, and feet; and ‘‘they conclude all these 
“ fine invocations, by putting a little of the ashes in their mouths, 
“and saying condadu mirmm kuripu adulane ; that is, by this 
“ last action I declare that all is finished as it ought to be.” — 
Metnuircs llhtariqucs, Luques, 1745. Tome 3, pp. 29-30. 

Excepting among the Jesuits, there could not surely be found 
throughout the world a (’hristian Missionary, who would not 
liavc hastened to disclaim with horror and indignation the prac- 
tices denounced by the Legate l)c Tournon, and to aid with 
all his powers in their instant suppression. The Lathers of Jesus 
hastened indeed to l)c Tournon, but it was to entreat, to beseech, 
to im})lore him, to recall his censures, to sanction every thing 
ho had condemned, and to compel the Ca))uchins and every 
llomanist in India to adopt the whole of these devilish practices 
in all the grossness of their abomination. The too complaisant 
Patriarch yielded so far as to suspend the execution of his 
decree for three years, in order to give time fora gradual reform ; 
— a weakness, wliich caused him afterwards many a bitter mo- 
ment ; but further than this he would not go, remaining inexor- 
able to ail their entreaties, and determined that his decree should 
be fulfilled to the letter. 

It became therei’orc Lather Tachard to be doing, and he lost 
not a moment in sending round among the Missionaries under 
his charge a circular, of which the following is a precis : — 

I. — Is the f'recpient use of ashes (burnt cow’s dung) necessary 
for the Christians of these Missions? T/iey answered in the 
ajfirmative, 

II. — As the Pariahs are looked upon in a civil light as so dcs- 
])ieal)lc that it is almost impossible to describe how far the pre- 
judice against them is carried, ought they to assemble in the same 
l)lacc, or in the same Church, with other (Jhristians of a higher 
caste ? They answered in the negative, 

III. — Are the Missionaries obliged to enter into the houses 
of the Pariahs to give them spiritual succour, while there are 
other means of arriving at the same end, as is remarked clsfc- 
where ? They answered in the negative, 

IV. — Ought we in the said missions to employ spittle in con- 
ferring the sacrament of Baptism ? They answered in the negative. 
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V. —Ought we to forbid the Christians to celebrate these 
brilliant and joyous fetesy which are given by parents, when their 
young daughters *‘ont pour la premiere fois la maladie des 
mois ?” Tliei/ answered in the negatim, 

VL — Ought wc to forbid the custom observed at marriages 
of breaking tlie cocoa-nut? They answered m the negative, 

VI L — Ought the wives of the Christians to be obliged to 
change their Taly^ or nuptial cord? They answered in the negative. 

But the bare signature of this creditable document did not 
seem to Father Bouchet a sufficient atonement for his former 
want of adroitness : he backs it by a solemn oath. 

“ I, John Vciiiant Bouchet, Priest of the Society of Jesus and Superior of 
the Carnatic Mission, do testify and swear on imj faith as a Priest^ that the 
oliservance of the rites, as set iorth in the j^receding answers, is of the 
greatest necessity to tliese missions, as well for their preservation, as for the 
conversion of the Heathens. Further, it appears to me that the introduc- 
tion of tmij other usage, contrary to these, would uk attended with evi- 
dent DAN<iEK TO THE SALVATION OF THE SOin.S OF THE NeoPHYTES. ThuS 

I answer the Uevereml Father SuiK'rior (leneral, who orders me to send him 
my opinion as to these rites, and to confirm it by my oath : for assurance and 
faith of which 1 here sign my name. Signed Xovr. 3d, 1704, in the Mission 
of the Carnatic, Jean Venant liouchet'^ 

Fathers Peter Maiiduit, Philip do la Fontaine, Peter dc la 
Lane, and (Gilbert le Petit, took the same oatli, and attested it 
by their signatures ; and after like fashion, swore all the Por- 
tuguese Jesuits in Madura and Mysore . — Metnoires JlistorifjueSy 
Luf/uesy 1745. Tome J, ]>]). 8-10. 

Thus the Reverend Fathers publicly, solemnly, and delibe- 
rately make oath, that, in these missions the religion of C>hrist 
must necessarily be joined to the itlolatry of the Heathen, and 
that the introduction of Cyliristianity, alone, and in its purity, 
would be fatal to the salvation of souls ! 

In the meantime the decree of the Legate had reached Rome, 
where it was confirmed by ( Jemeut XI. in January 1706, who, 
after praising the zeal and prudence of the Patriarch, ordered, 
that, until otherwise determined by the Apo^tolic See, “ cxacte 
“observari debeaiit ea omnia, cpiaein Dccreto supradicto fuerunt 
*‘ab ipso prmscripta,** i, e. ‘‘every thing was to be strictly ob- 
servea, which had been ordered by him in the foresaid Decree.” 

Nor were the Jesuits idle : for, first they despatched to Rome 
Fathers Lainez and Bouchet, with the memorable document to 
which wc have already referred, to plead their cause in Europe. 

* In juxtaposition with this 7th (piestion and answer, let the reader weigh the 
following extract from the Brief of Clement XII., issued under the ring of the 
Fisherman, Aug. *24th, 1734, ** quamris asscriint Missionarii, nunquain pormisisse 
gostatioiiem dicti Taly," that is, Although the .Missionaries assert that they have 
NKV£R permitted the wearing of the said Taly ! ! 
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In the mean while, they stirred up the Archbishop of Goa to 
deny the authority of the liCgatc, to suspend the execution of 
his decree, and to forbid its observance to all the Christians of 
India. The Pope, scandalized and grieved l)y such conduct, 
instantly issued an indignant declaration, that the edict of the 
Archbishop was from the beginning rash and presumptuous, void, 
worthless, and of none effect ; and the Archbishop, thoroughly 
frightened, submitted for the present. So this shaft fell wide of 
the mark. 

Their next manoeuvre is remarkable for its singularity. To 
the astonishment of every one, the Council of Pondicherry 
passed a!i Act, condemning as abusive the decree of M. Do 
Tournon, and forbidding its observance ! The answer to this 
was a jxistoral letter, addressed by him, to the Christians of 
Pondicherry, from his prison in Macao, dated 13th October, 
1709. In this letter he reminds the Magistrates of Pondi- 
cherry, that things spiritual did not lie wdthin their province, 
beseeelies them not to be led away by seducers from their 
obedience to the Holy See, and threatens with the thunders of 
the (Church every (Christian, whctlicr lay or ecclesiastical, who 
persisted in disobedience. The Act was also annulled by the 
V’oj)c in 1 SI 1. 

Not long after, tliis distinguished prelate, who had been 
elevated in the meanwhile to the clignily of Cardinal, })erished 
in the dungeons of Macao, into which he had been thrown by 
the (Miinesc at the instance of the worthy Kathei*s, who at first 
fawned upon him, and wlio, when (he cunning of the fox 
availed not, never failed to display the ferocity of the wolf. 
Who were the real authors of this tragedy maj^ be easily gathered 
from a letter to the Jesuits of l^ekin, which was written by the 
(hirdinal himself in 1707. Tho following is an extract: — 

“ and day I sliod tears before (lod, not U*ss for the distressed state of 

tlic mission, than on account of those wlio arc the causi-s of its nIHiction: for, 
if I knew not the cause of the evil, and the authors of it, 1 might endure 
all more cheerlully. 'I'he Supreme See has condLMJincd your practices: l»ut 
inueh more to he detested i*< that unri'.'sfrai/n f/ with which tfou strive 

to bury your shnuic antler the ruins of the Mission / You have not lent your 
ears to salutary counsel ; ant/ now you betahe yourselves to means that cause 
horror (inodo ad liorrenda coiifugilisj.” 

And he adds, with a {)rophclic anticij)ation of the result, 

Wliat shall T sa \ 't woe is me ! 'I'he rau^o ! heeii determined, Init the 
error continues; the Mis'ioii will he destroyed sooner tlian it can be re- 
formed.*’ — 'Tome 1, j). •2hs. 

It will not have l)cen forgotten, that Fathers J^ainez and 
Bonchet had been sent on a mission to Rome, for the purpose 
of oveiTiirning the decision of Cardinal Ue Tournon, and pro- 
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curing a new bull in their own favour. Lainez had been pro- 
moted to the Bishoprick of St. Thomas ; and he and his col- 
leagues in iniquity returned to India, there to exhibit, to theaston- 
ished public, their crowning act of audacious wickedness. Bishop 
Lainez declared that they had gained their cause, and that the 
Pope had decided in their favour ; and Father Bouchet, says 
Norbert, on a day when the exposition of the sacrament had 
drawn together a great concourse of French and native Christians 
in their church at Pondicherry, ‘‘ came forward in his sacerdotal 
robes, and, callhifj to witness the body and blood of Jesus Christy 
boldly itrotcsted before Gody that of a truth he had obtained 
** from the lips of tlie Pope himself an express declaration, that 
** the decree of the Cardinal l)e Tournon was in no wise binding, 
" and that the Missionaries, without offence of conscience, might 
permit the practice of the ceremonies which the Legate had 
** condemned, because, so doing, they might the more easily 
convert the Heathens to the faith !” (Tome 3, p. 320.) In like 
manner writes Bishop Lainez to Father Esprit, the Superior of 
the Capuchins, Another thing which you are perhaps ignorant 
“of, my Reverend Father, because it has recently occurred, and 
“ wliich puts an end to every suspicion connected with these 
“censures, is an oracle (oral deliverance) of the Supreme 
“Pontiff Clement XL, which has been brought before me a 
“ few days ago, and which I shall publish in due time, regard- 
“ ing the permission of the rites and customs which are practised 
“ in the Missions of the Society, and which facilitate the con- 
“ version of the 1 leathen. This oracle is so far from ])rohibit- 
“ ing the using of the ashes, that it orders the continuance of 
“ their use in the Missions, because it facilitates and increases 
“conversions to (Miristianity. This I can attest^ for it teas I 
“ who manayed the business at RomCy and spoke of it to the 
“ iSoverviyn Pontiffs who left vie not a doubt on the subject^ and 
“ consequently all who think otherwise arc in error T 

But what if this were an infamous lie ? What, if apostolic 
Father Bouchet were guilty of deliberate perjury ? You reject 
the bare possibility as, under all the circumstances, something 
too monstrous for belief. 

But listen to Father Timothy de la Fleeche, who writes, that, 
when he went to the Pope to learn from his own lips whether 
he had indeed given such permission, his Holiness at once took 
fire, and used almost these very words : — 

“Father BorniEX is \ i.iar, and nothing is less true than the story 
he dares to publish : far from going away triumphant and comforted, he 
retired mortitied and grieved to tlic last degree, at not being aMe to obtain 
anything from us. lie indeed did all he could to make us revoke the decree 
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of our Legate : but having shown him that it was confirmed by the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office, and made him understand that no change would 
be made in it, and that the Holy See Avould never approve of rites so scan- 
dalous as those which the Fathers of his Society caused to be observed by 
their Christians in India, nor ever allow' them to be practised, tlie Reverend 
Father, having no longer any ho^K) of success in that for which he came to 
Rome, took leave of us,” &c. 

Bishop Lainez indeed rejects this testimony on the weiglity 
ground of its being an atrocious insult to his lloliuess, because 
the reigning Pope was far too polite to call a Clergyman a 
liar 1 However, the matter was set at rest by a Brief from the 
Pope himself^ dated Sept. I7th, 1712, ancf addressed to the 
Bishop of St. Thomas, stating that he had heard of such a re- 
port with great sorrow of mind, and that it had no foundation: 
and in a letter addressed to jNI. dc Visdelou, Bishop of Claiidio- 
polis, Cardinal Sacripanti, Prefect of the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith, incloses for his perusal a copy of the 
original acts of the Congregation of the lloly Office. “ They 
“ will show you,” writes he, ‘Hhat the report you have heard in 
“ your eountries, announcing the suspension, or annulling of the 
‘‘ decrees of the (hirdinal de Tournon, Visitor Apostolic, of 

happy memory, is false, and without the slir/htest foundation^ 
{Norhert, Jjwca Edition, 'I'onie 1, |>p. .‘11 9 -3b 1.) 

We shall offer no comments; lor nothing can add to the 
infamy of such wickedness on the part of (Christian Ministers. 

VVe must now turn from the tragedy to the comedy (if such 
it may be called) of inujuity. The worthy Fathers were now 
desperately hard ])ushe(l ; and they had recourse to a new stra- 
tagem. They declared that the Pope had been misinformed as 
to the facts on which his decision was grounded ; and they j)ro- 
duced a document, signed by many Malabar Christians, and 
three of the most learned Pundits in French India, attesting 
that the rites were all mere civil ol)servaiices ! The Capuchins 
amazed (as well they might be) by such a declaration, had 
these learned Brahmins summoned before the .Judges of Pondi- 
cherry, and there j)ublicly and judicially examined by M. dc 
Lorme, the Secretary of ('ouncil, the Capuchins not being 
allowed to interfere. 

One of these most learned Brahmins (peritissimi Brachmancs) 
declared that a certain Jesuit (whose name lie mentioned) had 
given him a paper to sign, and asked him to procure a few more 
signatures from his friends ; but as to the rites, all that he had 
said on the subject, was, that undoubtedly they were of a reli- 
gious nature. Another of the three Brahmins was a friend, who 
happened to be in his house, and who had signed to do him a 
pleasure. 
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The third worthy declared that he had signed the paper, 
because he was told it was of no consequence, “but, sir,” added 
he, “ it is not my own name I have put there ; it is the name 
of my grandfather!!” But alas! this comedy ended in 
blood. The Capuchins, by the assistance of Naniapa^ the Com- 

S ’s broker, had four Brahmins, really learned and able men, 
icly examined by the same judges, and the result was the 
most unccpiivocal evidence of the superstitious nature of the 
rites. The Jesuits answered, as they have done but too 
often : for they gave complaisant Governor Hebert no rest 
until poor Naninjxi was publicly whipped, loaded with cliains, 
and tnrown into a dungeon, out of which he never came 
alive. One evening the sergeant of the guard came to ac- 
quaint M. Hebert that the poor creature was vomiting blood. — 
“ Well, what then V” was his brutal reply, “ What business is that 
of yours? Let him hurst ?” For this atrocious judicial murder, 
Hebert was recalled, and died in contempt and disgrace ; and 
the heirs of Nauiitpa were ennobled by the French King. They 
needed indeed to be wary and powerful, who in those days 
entered the field against the Society of Jesus !* 

In vain Clement XL issued brief after brief; in vain they were 
branded by Home in 1714, as “alike obstinate and impudent;” 
they firmly held to their beloved rites, and practised them as 
devoutly us ever. But wc must hasten to a close. 

The Brief of Clement XL, sealed with the ring of the Fisher- 
man, Sept, doth, 1719, tigain insists iijm)!! the observance of 
Cardinal l)e Tournoirs decrees, and enjoins the Bishop of Clau- 
diopolis to use his utmost efforts to have them fulfilled to the 
letter. It was in vain. 

The Brief of Pope Benedict XIII., dated 12th November, 
1727, wherein it was written, “ Following in the footsteps of our 
“ predecessor (CMement XL) wc also confirm the decrees of the 
“ said Patriarch of Antioch, and in like manner command and 
“ enjoin that they be obeyed and observed,” had precisely the 
same result. "J1ic Jesuits paid no attention to it, and went on, 
as they had done before. 

Under the Pontificate of Clement XII. they had sufficient in- 
fluence at Home to procure a revision of the Cardinal’s decrees; 
but (alas for them !) the result was the Papal Brief, Compertum 

* Their practice in this inattcr wc will not enter on hero; but their doctrine may 
lie lourncci from one of their own authors. It will be lawful for an ecclesiastic, or 

** one of a religious order to kill a calumniator who thrt'atcns to spread atrocious 
accusations U(;ainst himself or his religion, when other means of defence are 
“ wanting.’ ' 

Francisci Amici Cursus Theologiei, Tomus, V. Disp. 30, Sect. 5, n. 118, Duaci. 
1642. 
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exploratumque^ issued under the ring of the Fislicniian, 24th 
August, 1734. 

This famous Brief (with a few slight modifications in mat- 
ters that relate to the rites of the Homan Church, such as in- 
sufflation, and the use of the spittle in Ba}disin) eonfirms anew 
the d(jerees of the Cardinal l)c Toiiruon, as well as the Briefs 
of Clenient XI. and Benedict XIII., and especially and dis- 
tinctly again forbids every superstitious ])raetiee referred to in 
Tachard’s documents, and supported hy the oatlis of his asso- 
ciates, as well as those already (pioted from the Legat(*’s decree. 
But, as the Fathers still continued obstinate in their rebellion, 
the same Pope five years afterwards issued another Brief, dated 
13th May, 173it, insisting on instant submission, and threaten- 
ing them, should they persist in their rc'bellion, with all the 
thunders of tlie V^itican. In his wrath he com])ares them to 
the mongrel Samaritans, “ who feared the Lord, but served 
their graven images, after the manner of the (lentiles” 
(2d Kings, xvii. 41): and being thoroughly in earnest, and de- 
termined to bring the matter to an issue, lui order(*d the follow- 
ing oath to be taken by every Jesuit bisimp and missionary 
in India 

“ I, N. of tlio order X. or Society of Jesiis, sent or di si^rj.iti d, as a mis- 
sionary to the Kin^rdom <ir Province of X. in the I'.ast Indies, l»y the Apos- 
tolic See, or hy my Superiors, ac<*or<rm;< to the powers ^rnmted to tliein hy 
the Apostolie See, obeying the precept of our holy Lord Popv* ( lemeut \lf, 
in his Apo-itolic i.etter, issued in thefoiMu of a brief, on the LMh ilay of May, 
17an, eiijoiiiiiij^ sill tlio missioimries in tlie said missions to t;d:e an oath that 
they will iaithtidly oliserve the Apostolic determination i*oneernin;r tlie 
Malahar rites, accoidiii;^ to tlie tenor of the Apostolic Letter in the form of a 
brief of tlio same our lioly Lord, dated -J Uli Aii^usl, 17d4, anil he;'iimin^' 
Cnmperlum v t pinrntumqu well known to me hy my reading the whole of 
that brief, i'komivk th.it I will obey fully and faithfully, that I will observe 
it iwarthf, ohsofultlf/, ond innoinhhj, and ^liut I will fulfil it trilhout 

nnij U rffm'i'salion i moreover, that I wiiriii>truct the ( 'liristians committed 
to my charge according to the tenor ol the said brief, as well in my preach- 
ing, as in my private ministrations and esjiecially the Catechumens before 
they shall he baptized, and unless they prom that they will observe the 
said brief, with its determinations and jirohihitions, that ‘l sliall not hajitize 
them: Inrther tls.at i >hall take care w’ith all possible zeal and diligence, that 
the ceremonies of the Heathens he aholijihed, and tho'.e rites juju tise<l and 
retained hy the Chri-tiaiis, which the Cath dic church hath piously ilecieed. 
but if at any time (wliich may (Jod torhidj I should o[)pose {Ihut Hrivf) 
cither in whole or in part, so otkn do I acknowhdge and declare myself 
subject to the penalties inijKi'^eil hy our holy I^ord, whether in the Decree, or 
in the Apostolic J..elter, as above, concerning the t.aking of this oatli, in like 
manner well known to me by reading the whole thereof. Thus tourhimr the 
li^jj (iospels,^ I promise, vow, and sunir : somnifdud help me, fuidlhese 
Goer s Jloly Gosi)ets ! Signed with imj inrn luoid^ A'.” The original and 
the Brief at full length will be found, Memoires Ifisiorunies, Tome 5 
j>. 46.5, &c. 

VOL, II. 
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What can he clearer than the purport of this oath? What 
iijoro .solemn than its sanctions? It was taken by every Jesuit 
missionary in Indian and (horrible to relate) not one even pre- 
temled to observe it. 

Sta^it^ered by such universal and unblushing perjury, we 
re([nin‘ to be reminded that, as we have already seen, mortal 
sin is in cerlain cases permitted by the Constitutions of the 
Society ; or, if we sc'arch for something more immediately ap- 
j>lieal>ie, llusc inbaiim is ready witli a very .similar case in his 
“ Marrow of Moral Theology,’' as quoted in Ihinke’s History 
of tlie Po|;(j.s, vol. ii, p. 101. ‘‘ Qui exterius tan turn juravit,” 

>vrit(.'s this Jesuitical casuist, “sine aninio jurandi, non obliga- 
“ tur, nisi forte ratione scandali, cum non juraverit, sed luserit, ' 
that is. The man who makes oath outw^ardly, without in his 
mind intending it to be an oath, is not bound by it, 'unless per- 
haps to aroid scandal, for he has not sworn : he did but jest. 

As tlm matter, however, was too serious for jesting, the 
WM.)rthy leathers adopt (*d a more ingenious explanation. Pope 
Clement Xl 1. attached liis own meaning to the oatli: there w'as 
nothing to liinder them doing the same: so they merely broke 
it according to his inter])retation, but kept it according to their 
own! Ami for this, too, there was no want of authority : for 
says th() learned Jesuit, Emmanuel Sa — “ Lastly, since you are 
“ not ])ound to swear according to the meaning of the impiirer, 
“ you may accordinfj to your own; which some deny, aflirining 
“ that words wdiich an? absolutely false are not excused by such 
“ an nn(h*rstanding of intention. Then? are lt‘arned men in 
*‘\favuur of cither (tpinion, who maintain it on either .side with 
“ prohabilitv.” Aphorismi confessariorum, M^rho Jura meat um n. 
6. (olonitc, I5t)0. 

Pope Clement died next year; and the Malabar rites con- 
tinued to Nourish. 

A few years later, the learned and energetic Penedict XIV. 
once more interfercMl, with a vigour and determination of pur- 
pose, that Averc? muther to be evaded nor oj)posed : and he did 
not spare tlu? Fathers of the Society. His Pull on the Chinese 
Kites (E.v(juo sinyulari,) dated July 11th, 1741, soinewdiat over- 
steps the cautious and measured line of Romish policy, when 
deciding internal <lispiites : for, provoked and wearied out by 
their daring obstinacy in evil, he brands them as (inobedientes, 
contumaces, captiosi, et perditi homines) “ disobedient, contu- 
“ macious, crafty, and reprobate men which, it may be ob- 
served, is rather a singular comment on their oath of special 
obedience to the Pope in missions. 

A year or two afterw'ards appeared his celebrated Brief on 
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tlie Malabar Rites, the last aiul the best of the long* series calleil 
forth by these abominations. 

Resolved to spare no pains in dissevering for ever the wor- 
ship of Clirist from the worship of devils, and to pnt an end to 
tho'-e unholy artifiees and impostures whifli ibr a eeiitury and 
a half liatl s(*andali/ed CMirisUmdom, ho. not only mad(‘ the 
j)ro visions oi' llils Ih'ici' ((.hfiNi/tta tfollirlfudinuiti) so j)re(*ise and 
.^1 ringtail that even .It'snilieal ingemiily eonld liardly evade 
theiji, but lie ordered the Brief itself to be read every Sunday 
in tlieir eongregatioiis, and insistc'd tliat all their converts should 
proniiso to submit to its re<|nisitions. 

And mnv (‘\ (*rv n‘Sour(*(‘ failed them, and they saw tliemseivcs 
eonstrained to yi(‘ld a sullen and reluctant, and yt't but apjiarent 
obe(]i(.*nce. 

At tln» very sanu' tiim*, in consccpience of the wars between 
the 1’iT‘uch and the English, it was tliscovc‘r(*d by the iNatives 
that the far-famed Jbjinan Saniassis were nothing other than 
Feringe('s after all. The discovery of the frainl enraged and 
disgusted the heathens, and ])iit an immediate stop to conver- 
sions ; and wluMi the “’angels" of IMadiira found tin* least 
restraint laid upon tlie practice of their favourite superstitions, 
they ruslu'd by crowds into apostacy ; — if that can be call(»d 
a})Ostacy, which was but the more open ]n'ol'cssion of an idola- 
try, from which th(*y luul never (*nn rg<‘<I, e\ct‘pt in nann*. 

Twenty years later, and soon alter the suppr(.‘ssion of the 
Soci(‘ty of Jesus, the natives, who still ])rofess(*d to be (-hris- 
tians, and who must, therefore, have* constitntiMj the elite of the 
Madura mission, are described by bVa Jhirtolomeo, as living 
in the low<*st state of sujierstition and ignorance. The account 
he gives of their morals, csj)eciallY thosci of the (*atechists and 
native clergy, is literally too gross for transcription. The evi- 
dence of the Ahlic Dubois is not a whit more favourable. In 
his cedebrated l(*tt(*rs are to be found instances of su])erstilion 
and ignorance scarcely ex<*eeded even in the reign of the Jesuits ; 
and he mak(?s (]). the frightful admission, that “ iliiring a 
“period of itrv.nttj-Jive years that 1 have familiarly conv(*rsed 
“ with them, lived among them as their religious teacher and 
“ sj)iritu{il guide, I would hardly dan* to atHrm that I have 
“ a fty where moX a sincere ainl niidisguiscfil (1iri‘^tian! ’* 

The fi lud result of this singular and »lisgrac*(d‘ul contest we 
shall extract from a continuation of the Church History of 
Rerault R(;rc.TStel, by ^E. L'Abbe, and Comte dc Robiano, 
Tome l,pp. l‘J7, lft8. More surprising, or less satisfactory, 
it could not well be; but here at least tlie Jesuits are not the 
offending parties. 

I 
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“ In order, therefore,” writes M. de Robiano, “ to take away 
“ every pretext for tergiversation, Benedict XIV. issued the 

Bull Omnium sollicitudinum, in which, as he had done before 
“ in his Bull on the Chinese Rites, he recited all that had passed 
“ on the matter, cleared up every disputed point, explained and 
“ confirmed the modifications made by Clement XII., and left 
“ nothing undone in order to put an end to the disputes, in 
“ regard to the Malabar Rites. Nevertheless, a leaven of dis- 
“cord always remained between the Jesuits and the other 
“ missionaries, and the latter reproached the former for not 
“ observing the Bull honesth/. This division continued even after 
“the dissolution of the Society, when the Malabar mission was 
“entrusted fo the Bishop of Tabraca, and the missionaries oi’ 
“ the Seminary of Missions at Paris. At that time the Holy 
“ See was again consulted on the subject of the Rites, and the 
“ answer was that they were allowed, at least for the present, 
“ to prnrtice whatever seemed tolerable, and according to former 
“ custom '^ 

Such were the rise, ]>rogress, and decay of the Jesuits* mis- 
sions in Southern India. The sketch is ])lain, but faithful ; and, 
every fact, even ev<*ry assertion, is substantiated by Papal 
Bri(*fs, or public and accredited documents, or the published 
statements of the parties themselves. These statements cannot 
be set aside as the otlspring of i)arty spirit or Sectarianism. 
Tlie facts and the evidence on which tliey rest are both ])cfore 
the reader, and we court and challenge the closest further 
investigation. The abominable ])ractices which w(* condemn 
have been already denounced and condemned by five Popes, 
by the C^)ngregation of the Holy Office, by the (ienoral of the 
Jesuits, by inaiiy eminent C’ardinals and Bishops, and by whole 
bodies of lh)inan Catholic Ecclesiastics; and their honest indig- 
nation, and their horror of such vilen(*ss and infamy, have 
been expressed in much stronger language than we have 
ventured to transcribe. So far, imleed, as we arc aware, there 
is nothing in tlu^se pages to which a conscientious Roman 
Catholic might not give his willing assent. Not a single Pro- 
testant writer is (juoted ; not a single doubtful authority is 
adduced. Else it might seem incredible that such things we? e 
allowed to exist ; that Rome had submitted to be bearded ami 
contemned for more than a century by “ the s\vorn slaves of 
the Pojie ami that iniquity and crime had soared to such a 
pitch of audacity. We abhor even to think of the holy name 
of Christ, and the awful purity of his religion, in connection 
with things so detestable; for surely the mission of Madura, 
built on perjury and fraud, given over to superstition, and where 
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every chord of falsehood was touched by a master’s hand, vin- 
dicates for its author no other than the Father of Lies. 

There is yet one other department, in whieli the reverend 
Fathers distinguished themselves, to which we can here but 
briefly allude. The celebrated Kzour vedum is a curious and 
most skilful attempt to impose a forgery upon the Jlrahmins, as 
one of the oldest and most sacred books of their own religion. 
— “ It is easy to see,” says Sonnerat, “that the author wishes 
“ to bring everything back to the Christian religion, Imving 

howrver several errors^ lest the missionary niiglit be detected 
“under the Brahniinical mantle.’' The worXhy missionary 
however, (juite impartial, for he is every whit as willing to cor- 
rupt Christianity as Hinduism, and to alter, interpolate, mangle, 
and jiervert both alike, provided he thiidvs it likely to serve his 
own purpose. The real writer is unknown; but then.* is no 
one to dis])iitc with the Jesuits the honours of its paternity. 
It is impossible, inde(‘d, that a work professing t«) l)e bond fide 
Brahniinical, yet under a veil striving to pave the way for 
Christianity, and exhibiting consummate knowhfdge of the 
Hindu language, religion, and manner of thinking, could have 
come from any otlier source. It s(*(*ms, howevf*r, to have b(.*en 
better fittcMl for deceiving the .sv/n/z/.s of Paris, ami among others 
the brilliant Voltaire, than for winning credit among those for 
whom it was (h'sigiK'd : nor is ther * tin* slight(*st evidencci to 
show, that the forged ndani had even tin? jioor ni(‘rit of hi'ing 
temporarily successful. A full account, liy ]\rr. Kllis, of this 
extraordinary ])roduction of J(*suitical ing(*nuity, and om* or 
two others of a similar nature, will b(? ibuml in the Asiatic 
Bosearches, vol. xiv. 

\\"as there, it may be asked, anything whi(*h these men held 
sacred ? was there anytliing so holy that th(*y feared tf) lay upon 
it a sacrilegious hand ^ Mingling light with darkiu.'ss, con- 
founding evil and good, loving falsvhood rather than truth, 
would they dare to tamjier with the word of the living (iod ? 
Would they bring forward llnur own lying devices as tie? word 
of his ins])ircd Ajiostles? “The History of (’hrist” in Per- 
sian will answer tliese (juestions. 

This impious ])roductioii was written by the Jcfsiiit, thn'oiiimo 
Xavier, the n(?phew of the great missionary, at the recpiest of 
Akbar the (iroat, early in the 17th €‘entury, and, together with 
“The History of Peter” from the same mint, was printed at 
Leydc'ii with the Elzevir types in Pi/J), accompanied by a li- 
teral Latin translation, and many learned and useful notes from 
the pen of Ludovicus de J)ieu. The preface is as follows : — 

“ I, his servant, Jerome Xavier, a European of the Society of Jesus at the 
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command of him, who is the EmiKjror of the world, the bountiful Prince, the 
splendid of Soul, the Darius of his age, Jelaladin, the Akbar (greatest) of 
monarchs, whose kingdom and dominion may God perpetuate, have compiled 
this venerable book, the essence of beatitude, from the holy Gospel and other 
books of the Prophets^ at Agra, the seat of the Khalifate : and my Master, 
Abdel Seiiarem Kasim, of Lahore, has transkted it, by my consent, in the 
same Agra, the scat of the Khalitate,*' &c. 

He comniciiccs (after a short introduction) with a legendary 
account of the nativity of the Virgin Mary and the miracles 
that preceded and followed it ; of her wonderful bringing up 
in the teTii])le, and of the vow she made there of perpetual 
virginity, which was the first that was ever made by a woman, 
and drew towards her the es])ecial favour of God. He then 
relates how Joseph w'as designated as her husband by the 
miraculous flowering of his staff*, and how they ever lived as 
brother and sister, for whicli reason, and not on account of his 
years, .Toscpli is always represented as an old man with a 
flowering staff. At p. 30, Mary's personal appearance is thus 
described: — “ IVFary was a girl of middle stature, of the fairest 
“ brunette complexion, and of a small face. Her eyes were 
‘Margo, and almost sky blue. She had golden hair. Her 
“ hands and fingers were long ; her figure beautiful and well 
“ proportioned ; tier voice was pleasing ; her looks modest and 
“graceful ; her apparel poor but clean. Altogether there was 
“ such a glory and majesty in her appearance, that the wicked 
“ man who happened to look upon her w as struck with astonish- 
“ ment, and, retiring within himself, reformed and became a 
“ new man.” 

But not content with introducing innumerable legends like 
these, upon the alleged authority of the gospels and prophets, 
he does not scrujde to deal in the following manner wdth the 
scripture narrative itself. After relating how (iabriel came 
down from heaven wdth a numerous attendance of angels to 
announce to Mary the birth of* Jesus; and, how he left the others 
outside^ and went in alone to wait upon her, the narrative 
proceeds, — 

“The Virgin was occupied wirh thoughts like these, when suddenly the 
angel Gabriel eiitcretl through the door in the form of a young man, of a 
fair countenance, in clean rohes, ami lull of light and glory : he fell upon his 
knees^ and, bending his eyes to the ground, devoutly saluted her and said, 
‘Peace be to thee, ()thou fiiil of grace: the Lord he with thee, thou blessed 
among women.*’ The Virgin was astonished at what she saw and heard, 
and thought within hei-selfwhat manner of salutation is this! This aston- 
ishment was not because she had seen and heard an angel, yV/r .\he had ofttn 
seen angels before: but been use she saw the humility aiivl submission wliieh 
he had exhibited in that s^kvcIi, and because she heard the words which he 
had addressed to her with such reverence.” — (P. 34.) 

“After several hours had passed, e.\actly at midnight, the holy Virgin 
falling on her kuee.‘>, and howing her head towards the ground, with her 
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hands joined before her breast, her eyes full of tears, and ^vith the greatest 
submission and lowliness, said, Behold the handmaid of the Lord: be it 
unto me according to thy word. As soon as she had fhus consented^ Gabriel, 
with the utmost joy^ disappeared from Iwfore her.”— (p. 40.) 

At p. 73, we are informed, always on the same authority, that 
the people of Home liaving resolved to adore Augustus Ciesar 
as a God, he, being averse to their wislies, called the Sibyl 
before him, and asked her, if there was on earth any being 
greater than himself. Upon which she showed him a golden 
circle round the sun, in the midst of which stood a virgin of 
exquisite beauty, with an infant in her arms; and, turning to 
him she said, That infant is greater than thee. On that day, 
Christ was born! A voice too was heard saying, “This is the 
altar of Heaven.” And to juit the matter beyond dispute, on 
the site of the very palace where this vision was seen, stan<ls a 
church of the Franciscans, which to this day is called Santa 
Maria, the altar of Heaven ( Ara Dei). Could the great Akbar 
doubt any longer? 

Nor does this wretched man fear to tamper with the words 
of the blessed Redeemer — “ And dirist said to Simon, Simon, 
“behold the devil hath desired to sift thee likt; wlu'at; but 
“ I have prayed for tlioc, that thy faith may not fail ; and, 
“ when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethnm. He 
“ himself explained this saying, ami saUl^ Never shall the faith 
“ of Peter fail, who is wt/Jirst sitnwssor^ and his work shall bo 
“ to strengthen otliers!” 

But when wx* turn to the coiismiimation on Calvary, to that 
mighty catastrophe on which hung the salvation of mankind, 
to the thrilling words of men inspired of God, sublime, jaithetic, 
but solemn, pure, and majestic, and find that a man, with even 
the name of (’hristian, in the full flow of that narrative, can 
stop to tell us of his I^ongimis, ami Veronica, and three folds 
of cloth with the printed face of the Saviour still to be found 
rotting at Home, and Jaen, and Milan, and such like, the very 
garbage of superstition, who wouhl not fiing the book away 
with liorror and loathing? Never could superstition a]»pear 
more degrading to human nature: never did falsehood aj»pcar 
more odious in the holy presence of truth. 

The history of Peter, with a groundwork of truth and scrip- 
ture, contains a like congeries of legends and lies, rejected by the 
church of Home as a body, and by all her most eminent writers, 
and, by a curious felicity in falsehood, not even correctly bor- 
rowed from the authors who report or invent them. 

Such has been the course of the Jesuits in India. What it has 
been elsewhere, may be gathered from the Bull of Clement XIV., 
w’hich suppressed them. Pope Pins VH. has alleged no other 
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reason for the restoration of the Society, than tlie drowning man 
for grasping at a straw, namely, the danger of refusing “ to 
employ the vigorous and experienced rowers, who volunteer 
“ their services, in order to break the waves of a sea which 
“ threatens every moment shipwreck and death.” Whether 
the Society has changed its nature, time will show ; if not, the 
drowning man may yet find, that, in order to keep himself 
afloat, he has laid hold of the anchor. 

A strange and melancholy chapter in the annals of the world 
are these same missions in India, and not tending, it must be 
eonfessi'd, to Icsscm the feeling of distrust, so universally inspired 
by the Society of Jesus, in spite of the zeal, learning, and splendid 
abilities of many of its members. We have striven to embody 
its leading incidents in a narrative, which, if not strictly and dis- 
passionately historical, identifies itself with no sect, and contains 
notliing contrary to the spirit of Catholic Christianity. As com- 
mon distinctions are lost sight of in tlie dread of impending 
danger, so party spirit is alisorbed in the very magnitude of 
tlie evil. The only triumph is the triumph of Satan, and he 
never achieved a greater. 

Of all the forms of devil-worship, Hinduism is the most gross, 
and the most enud ; and, as will always be found, the more 
paljiable tlie darkness, the more stupid tlie ignorance of the 
worshippers, so, in exact proportion, the more dreadful are the 
austerities and tortures which that scoffing and malignant 
spirit imiioses upon them. But it was the very masterpiece 
of Satanic cunning to bow beueatli this rude and galling yoke, 
not ignorant heathens who knew no better, but enlightened 
European Christian missionaries, who deliberately descended 
from the high vantage ground, and surrendered their hapjii- 
ness, their birthright, their truth, tlieir Christian principles to 
deceive and entraji the unwary, and to live like Hindu Saniassis, 
that is, like something between a beast and a man. We allow 
them to have been able men, well-born, and highly educated; 
men of undaunted courage, for during a century and a half they 
fought against all things, sacred and profane ; models for all 
missionaries in zeal, in devotion to their wwk, in self-sacrifice, 
in acquaintance with the languages, manners, and habits of the 
people; and therefore it is impossible not to lament, and abhor, 
the accursed policy of which they were the willing victims, and 
which will render their names and their history, to all succeeding 
ages, beacons of ruin and disgrace. So wdll it ever be, when 
men leave God's ways to follow their own, and seek for other 
guidance than that Word, which God has given to be “a light 
unto our feet, and a lamp unto our path.’* 
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Art. IV. — 1. Rules and Regulations of the Honourable East India 

Company s Seminary at Addiscomhe, 1 834. 

2. Ditto ditto^ 1844. 

3. The Military Annual^ Loudon^ 1844. 

4. Peregrine Pultuncy: or Life in India^ 3 vols. %vo. London^ 

1844. 

At the distance of about a mile from the pleasantly situated 
little town of ('Iroydon, in siiu«>* retirement from the public road, 
and environed with ji^reeu lields and magnificent arborage, 
stands Addisconibc House, formerly the residence of Charles 
Jenkinson, tlie first Earl of Liverpool, and now the property of 
the East India Company. Some of our eldcT readers may yet 
rciiieniber the aspect of the place in those ancient days, when 
Pitt and Dundas, and other kindred spirits, beneath that hos- 
pitable roof, forgot in conviviality the cares of state, and if co- 
temporary gossip betrustworthy, sometimes forgot themselves.* 
It was assuredly a ]>leasant spot ; unci the old house, a magni- 
ficent specimen of English brickwork, massive? but not heavy 
to look uj)()n, had sometliiiig in it well calcudated to attract the 
notice of the most careless and apcathc.»tic passer by. There >vas 
something respectable, — sometliiiig national in the character of 
the building, and yet unpresuming withal. It was a place fit 
for the residence of an English statesman, and in those days 
de'emed far in the country — a retired spot, remote from the bustle 
and noise of the great metropolis. JVow that modern science has 
annihilated space, it seems but in the very suburbs of London. 

The old brick building, form(?rly so much admired, stands as 
erst it stood, in all its original proportions; Init it has been 
white-washed ; and — still worse — encomjiassed with stacks of 
buildings of the most unsightly dc»^cri])tion that human malice 
could devise. The park has been cut up ; but still there are 
clusters of noble trees, through which may be seen these for- 
bidding heaps of masonry, with their rows of iron-barred 
windows, filling tiie stranger, who should find himself in their 
neighbourhood for the first time, during tlie lull of a vacation, 
with wondering curiosity to know with what nossible object so 
many unsightly buildings have been huddled down in so fair 
a spot. 

These excrescences are barracks ; studies and store-rooms : 

* More than one atory illustrative of Addisconibc revels may be found in the 
lioUinfi. 
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hospitals and other necessary appendages of a military academy 
— built with the strictest regard to economy and the most utter 
indifference to architectural display. The old house which has 
been converted into the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the institution, seems to be ashamed of the disre|)utable 
company which lias sprung up around it ; and the tine old 
picturesque tree looks sadly out of place in a spot where utili- 
tarianism has been carried almost to the extent of an outrage 
on civilization. 

In these unseemly barracks and study-halls the flower of our 
Indian army have spent two years — and perhaps not the least 
happy ones — of their lives. In these barracks and study-halls, 
they have grown from boys into men. Hundreds of our 
readers will call to mind, with a daguerreotype fidelity, the 
white gates; the tall walnut and chestnut trees; the old house 
or ‘‘ mansion,’’ w'ith its flights of steps and its decorous large- 
lettered inscription; tlic adjacent wilderness — a sacred grove 
accessible only to the privileged footsteps of the Addiscorabe 
high priests, vulgarly called corporals — the sunken study 
court; the clock over the arcade (in those days, how we 
reckoned by half minutes — how extreme was our penalty- 
enforced military exactitude !); the rows of barracks with their 
iron-barred windows and dreary walls, desolate without and 
comfortless within; the well-weeded parade-ground, dreaded 
scene of extension motions; and the gymnastic ropes and bars ; 
the heavy Java guns, on wdiich we erst tried the strength 
of our strijiling arms ; the cadet- raised field-works ; the hos- 
pital, whither we betook ourselves when overcome by too 
much pastry or too much study ; the “ Cold Stream,” in which 
we laved our young limbs — all are conjured up visibly and at 
once by the sight of the word Adoiscombe; whilst the 
memory perhaps, wandering beyond the immediate precincts of 
the seminary, recalls many a pleasant walk to the Hills of 
Addington and many a name, dedicated to Friendship carved 
on their wild trees ; or, peradventuro, scones less innocent and 
romantic — the reeking bowl of punch, in the pleasant parlour 
of the Shirley Anns where the “ solitary luxury — the one 
friend ” was even more enjoyable than the suave scelus of the 
steaming lupior ; and young heart opened itself out to young 
heart in unrestrained delightful converse, checked too soon by 
the sad necessity of paying the reckoning and of running home, 
with a speed somewhat too provocative of a swimming head, 
to save the inevitable moment of the seven o’clock parade. 

But in reminiscences such as these it is not permitted us to 
indulge, save to point a most serious moral. We enter upon 
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our present task as grave reviewers, desiring to avail ourselves 
of our own youthful experiences to examine, with the calm and 
searching eye of maturity, the code of laws framed for the 
institution, which is the military forcing house of the Hite of 
the Indian army. We believe that these laws and their influ- 
ences— not only temporary but abiding influences — upon a 
large number of our military officers, have seldom or never 
been considered, save in a light and indifferent spirit, coining 
lazily to a conclusion that they answer the puniose for which 
they were intended. The few members of the Court of Direc- 
tors, who, twice in the year, rattle down to Addiscorabe on a 
duty-trip, and present their venerable faces at the Christmas 
and Midsummer examinations, see a hundred and fifty smartly 
dressed active-looking youths, cheerful and seemingly healthy 
— for wliat will not the approach of the vacation effect? — go 
through, with great neatness and precision, a series of military 
evolutions ; reply to a string of formidable mathematical cpies- 
tions, with the promptitude of a senior wrangler ; and carry a 
front of fortification, on the system of Cormontagne, with the 
skill and address of a veteran general, (yontentea with seeing 
things in their best holidjiy robes, they think that both the 
military and scholastic discipline of the Institution cannot be 
improved. Tlu'y know nothing of the system itself. Perhaps 
they consider the matter unim|»ortant. We cannot bring 
ourselves to think it so ; for we believe that it is mainly to the 
imperfect character of the disciplinary regulations of the Insti- 
tution that many young men owe a departure from reetitiide, 
during the season of their studentship, which imjiairs both 
their moral and pliysical health in a manner which in after life 
is the source of most poignant regret. 

Let us w’atch the progress of the cadiit from the day on 
which, trciiililiiig with nervous anxietv, he journeys down in 
the glass-coach or post-chaise, attended by his father, or uncle, 
or elder brother, from Loudon to Addiscomhe, there to undergo 
the dread ordeal of an examination, terrible from its very sim- 
plieity. See a fine, healthy buy, who has niimhcrcd some 
fourteen, fifteen, or it may he even eighteen summers, fresh 
from school, or, ji(.*rhaps, from the training tutor’s, eager for 
the initiatory experiences of a military life, and, jierhaps, 
swelling with ambition to carry off the great prizes held up 
for competition. It is possible, we say, that f.lie candidate is a 
round-clicekcd, smooth-faced hoy, gentle, inoilest, and uncoii- 
taminated ; or a “ tall, stout stripling of eight(?cn,” six feet in 
his hoots, with husiiy whiskers, and the assurance of a practised 
man of the world. Gathered together in the hall of Addis- 
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combe House, on the morning of examination day — the first 
day of term — may be seen boys of all ages, from fourteen to 
eighteen, a period embracing an immense variety in character 
and appearance, a variety suggestive of doubts which we shall 
briefly notice as we proceed. But first let us make a little use 
of the work of fiction, the title of which we have given at the 
head of this article, as being the only work, at least within our 
knowledge, which attempts to introduce the reader to scenes of 
cadet life. We believe that the following description has the 
merit — the only one with which we at present concern our- 
selves — of fidelity : — 

“It was the morning on which young gentlemen, who are candidates for 
admission into the Compan3’*s seminary, go thither to have their qualifica- 
tions for that admission \mt to the test. Most of* the young gentlemen were 
accompanied by their ])arents or guardians ; and felt themseives in as uii- 
comfortahlc a position as they had ever experienced in their lives. A thing 
of this kind is nothing at all when it is over; hut it is the w^aiting, and the 
siis))ciise, and the delay, and the nervousness, that render it a wretched 
business at best, 'fhe extreme easiness of the examination is the worst 
feature in it, lor one cannot help thinking wliat a disgrace it would be if one 
got plucked afU'r all. It is nothing to be plucked in C'bincsc mathematics 
and Patagonian philosophy ; hut to fail iii vulgar and decimal fractions and 
CiesaPs (\)ininontaries, is no joke. Hanging would he a trifle in comparison. 

Amongst the numher of great coats congregated in the waiting-room, 
there was a Petersham of no ordinary pretensions to scientific construction — 
it wius as well built an article as you would wish to see, and it covered as 
pretty a figure. It would ho almost siijKTfliious to inform the reader that the 
retershaiu and the figure were Peregrine Piiltuney’s. 

Perhaps of all the young gentlemen assembled iqion this occasion. Peregrine 
Pultiincy was the least emhaiTas>ed. It hapjiened fortunately for him that 
he was rarely troubled witli nervous misgivings, and being, as we have before 
stated, of a jihilosophic tennwramcnt, he always made the best of everything, 
and consoled himself with wonderful resolution under ever)'' dispensation of 
Proviilence. So it was, that in the present crisis of adairs, after having satis- 
fied himself thoroughly as to the state of tlie empire, which he did by the 
assistance of a Marnintr('hronicU\ extracted from the pocket of his Petersham, 
lie began to amuse liimself by ins|Hfctiiig the ])ictorial adornments that graced 
the walls of the waiting-room, I'liis he did apparently with great compla- 
cency ; for being the works of diftcrent gentlenien-cadcts, who had passed out 
of the seminary, he began to wonder whether he should be able in process of 
time to daub a ; well. There was a view of Lows-water, by gentleman-cadet 
Simpkins, and of Windennere, by gentleman-cadet Smith, which showed 
very great execution, especially in the live-stock line, for the sheep were 
marvellously like rolling-stones, and the cows like sacks of potatoes — and the 
colouring was so ingenious that the hills being purple and green and blue, 
reminded you of a shot-silk gown, which everybody must know is a very 
diihciilt thing to i>aint. And then there was the bay of Naples — all cohaft 
blue — with the boats picked out with a penknife, and the whole thing won- 
derfully like the i)ai)er on the walls of a cigar-divan ; and there was a drawing 
of Milan Cathedral, done by a young gentleman, who not being able to paint 
without a ruler, a stcel-nen, and a pair of compasses was exceedingly success- 
ful in the architectural department, from which he never diverged— and 
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there were various other specimens of water-colour drawing, all iu the same 
style of green and purple, and boats picked out with a penknife. 

Having fully satisfied himself as to both the merits jind the characteristics 
of the Addiscombe school of painting, Peregrine Pultuney, quitting the repre- 
sentative for the real, liegan to make sundry critical observations, within his 
own mind, on men and manners. There was abundant food for pliilosophical 
and physiognomical speculation within the walls of this waiting-room, and 
Peregrine Pultuney improved on the opportunity thus presented to him of 
increasing his knowledge of mankind. 'J’hrusting his hand?, into the pocket 
of his Petersham, he leaned his back against the wall, crossed his legs, and 
looked around him. 

There was a stupid-looking boy just before him, with a large mouth and 
a cadaverous countenance, who was standing not far from Peregrine, intent 
upon the pages of a brown-covered book, and every now and then looking 
up, with certain convulsive twitchings of the countenance, into the face of his 
father— an enlarged likeness of the same — to ask him “ the English” of some 
w’ord or other in the second book of C'sesar’s Commentaries. There was a 
slim boy, too, with a remarkably stout parent, who was lecturing away in 
great style on the advantages resulting from steady behaviour and con- 
formance wdth the rules of the institution ; and Peregrine laughed within 
himself as he caught the w’ords “public house,*' “cigar smoking,” and 
“ write to your mother.’* There was a pretty-looking eil'eminate boy sitting 
before the fire, with his elbows on his knees and his chin uj)on his fists, find- 
ing out shapes in the coals, and beside him was a great huge fellow with 
whiskers, who might have been father of the little boy, but who was nothing 
but an embryo cadet. Then there were tw-o brothers, both going up, and 
wondering whether they would ])ass — and a stout short boy, in a blue cloak 
with a fur collar, who seemed to be pointing out IVregrine l*ultuncy to the 
especial oliservation of an old gentleman with a g(K)d-natured face, who was 
uncle to the stout boy, who had also a good-natured Dice ; and Peregrine 
caught the words, “a good looking fellow — isn’t hei"” whereupon he smiled 
complacently, and set down the stout boy as a good judge of things in general. 

Besides these, there were a great number ot* hoys, with folio editions of 
themselves in great coats — “governors,” uncles, and others —some tall and 
some short, some jmnchy and some wire-drawn ; but there were two things 
in particular that struck J'eregrine Pultuney w'hcn he contem])lated his 
future companiems, and the first was, that though some of these incipient 
cadets looked old enough to he cajdains, there were others who looked as 
though they would never be big enough for anything but drummer-boys — 
and the second was, that whether young or old — big or little — captains or 
drummer-bo}s, they all hxiked excessively uneasy; and Peregrine Pultuney 
did not know' which most to w'onder at— their inequality in size, or their 
etiuality in general wretchedness.” 

We stop here to make an observation on llie subject of this 
“ inetpiality in size,” or rather the (lisj)arity of years of which 
this inequality is the visible type. Cadets are, as we have 
already intimated, admitted to the Addiscombe seminary be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen. The latitude is too 
great. Wo wouhl contract it. We know no similar institu- 
tion which admits of such disparity in the age of initiation. 
At the Royal Military College, at Sandhurst, the age of ad- 
mission ranges between thirteen and fifteen; at the Military 
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Acafl(*iny, Woolwich, fifteen is the earliest, and seventeen the 
latest period of admission. At the latter of these, the severity 
of the initiatory examination is proportionate to the age of the 
cadet, each succeeding half-year raising the standard of quali- 
fication. Now wo think that the question of limiting the age 
of admission to the Addiscombe s(*minary, is worthy of some 
consideration at the India House. It is undeniable that there 
is a vast diiference between the feelings, habits, attainments, 
&c. a boy oi‘ fourteen and a young man of eigliteen. There 
is great disparity even in young j)eople of the same age, one 
being a man in feeling and intelligence, whilst the other is still 
j>uci'ile in botlj ; but between the ages of fourteen and twenty 
may range the extremes of childishness and manliness ; and 
it must be obvious that the same discij)linarv course cannot be 
suitable both to the child and the man. What to one may be 
aVi undue allowance of liberty, to another is a degrading bond- 
age. We can see nothing to compensate for this. It does 
not often ba])j)en that the destiny of a youth is fixed after the 
age of sixteen ; so that by contracting the span, little or no- 
thing ^voiild be lost, cither to j)atronage-scckers or patronage- 
bestowers, wliilst not only from such contraction might result 
a better a(laj)tation of the rules of the seminary to the require- 
ments of tlie cadets ; but the efficiency of the Indian services 
be considerably advanced. We would strongly recommend 
an assimilation to the Woolwich limits. No cadet should 
enter the seminary before fifteen, nor remain there after nine- 
teen. The closer the affinity of age the better. If one boy 
can enter the seminary when four years younger than another, 
he can also enter the service with a four years’ start of his 
coteinporary ; and the objections to such inequality are mani- 
fest. Nothing is more disheartening to an officer than to find, 
immediately before him in his regiment, one or two, perhaps 
more, comrades, several years younger than himself, eternally 
blocking np the road to promotion, and perhaps entirely 
depriving him of every chance of attaining the highest 
prizes of the service. It is, moreover, galling to a man to 
be commanded by his junior in years, a contingency, which 
however frequent in the Queen’s service, is in the Company’s 
a strictly seniority service, sufficiently rare to be somewhat 
distressing. 

We repeat that we see nothing to compensate for these dis- 
advantages. There are many objections to the Addiscombe 
system of discipline, military and scholastic, wdiich we shall 
endeavour to state, as we proceed, in detail ; but this is a 
general olgection, which cannot be too strenuously insisted 
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upon in limine^ for it must render any system inefficient and 
inoperative for good. Regulations suitable for the restraint 
and coercion of a boy of fourteen are ill adapted to the more 
matured character of the young man of twenty ; and it is un- 
reasonable to look for the same outward decorum, and the 
same Ijigh principle, in the former as in the latter. An offence 
comparatively venial in a boy of fourteen may be discreditable, 
in a high degree, to the man of twemy ; and a system which 
equally visits similar offences in all is* tlieretbre, unjust in its 
equality, for the ])iinishineut is not proj)urtionate to tlie offence. 
The difficulty, nay the impossibility of framing uiic general 
code suitable to all ages is so obvhnis, that no one will be sur- 
prised to learn that the present disciplinary system is a failure. 
It is defective at every jmint ; it neither meets one exiremo nor 
the other. Whilst it exaets aii amount of military steadiness 
and decorum from the rough school-boy of tburteeu, which it 
is unreasonable to look for in one so young, it imj)oses upon 
the full-grown youth, emerging from his teens, an amount of 
restraint and coercion, which is not only irksome, but degrading 
at that more advanced stage of life. The ^Voolwich limits 
are sufficiently extended, and wc are strongly of opinion that 
an assimilation to them, in the Addiscombe system, would j)ro- 
dnee an excellent effect upon general discijdine. It is obvious 
that without some such limitation, no code of n^gulatioiis can 
be drawn up which shall not be totally uusuited to a eomsider- 
able j)roportioii of the cadets. 

The dread examination over ami the cadet “ passed his 
name registered in the books ; himself numbered ; told off to 
a certain squad ; to a certain mess, and a certain bed in the 
barracks assigned to him,* he begins soon to discover the <jha- 
racter of the diseijiline to which he is subjected. lie soon finds 
that the day is divided into very large proportions of study, and 

* The new comers or probationary students are huddled into long rooms contain- 
ing sixteen or eighteen bods, without any partitions between them. After the first 
term, the majority are fortunate enough to Imi removed into long rooms with par- 
tition-walls or bulkheads, between the beds; but, during the first term the mischief 
has been d«‘ne. The cadets have almost without an exception abandoned the old- 
fashioned habit of saying tlieir prayers. It is lamentable to sec, one by one, even 
the most religiously educated youths, under the combined influence of ridicule, a 
sense of singularity, and the feeling of the linpossibility of real devotion in the 
midst of noise and other interruptions, cease to l)end a knee to their Creator. All 
this would be remedied if, on first joining the institution, the cadets were placed in 
donnitories similar to those which they occupy after the first or second term. It 
is during the first term that it is principally desirable that the cadet, who is placed 
among strangers in a novel and perhaps trjdng position, should have a comer, 
however straitened, into which he can retire for an hour of privacy. When this 
privilege is granted to him, it is less valuable. We know no reason why all the 
lArracks should not be divided into partitions, unless it be that without the par- 
titions the rooms will hold p. few more beds.- 
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very small proportions of recreation. He enters the seminary 
perhaps, at the commencement of the dreary month of Febru- 
ary, and after toiling through the day at long studies, varied 
by brief intervals of drill, lie finds himself emancipated for the 
first time from this thraldom at night-fall. He is roused at 
morning by the sound of the bugle; makes a hurried toilet but 
nevertheless a precise one, for a little fluff on his jacket will 
condemn him to tin* registered punishment of extra drill;* 
appears on parade, is marched into chapel, thence to study, 
thence after an hour and a half to breakfast ; then comes drill ; 
then study again for four long hours — from nine to one; then din- 
ner; then halfan hour of recreation ; then two more hours of study; 
then an hour of drill, and from five o’clock the cadet is per- 
mitted to amuse himself till seven ; after which come two more 
hours of study; then chapel again — then bed. Now, looking at 
this appropriation of time, it is obvious in the first instance that 
the amount of labour and confinement thus imjiosed upon the 
cadet is calculated both to injure his health anti to imj)air his 
faculties ; but a more serious objection will have j)resentcd it- 
self to the reader. Such a distribution of time is fatal to the 
morals of tin? cadets. We all know what, during many months 
of the yt'ar — from October to March inclusive — is an English 
evening between the hours of fivt* and seven. During the most 
favourable months, these winttu* evenings are a dull twilight ; 
during the remainder, th(*y may be described as thick night. 
Now, is it easy to imagine anything worse than a regulation, 
which fixes those two hours as the only two consecutive hours 
of the day — nay, we may say tin? only lionrs of the day,t during 
which the cad(;t is left to himself to follow the bent of his own 
inclinations? We may spare ourselves the trouble of stating 
the manifest ohjeelions to such a system, for we find them 
already stated in the novel from which we have drawn a pre- 
vious illustration ; — 

“ Boys arc notoriously very stupid animals, and we suppose that Peregrine 

• Extra drills are nlnmst tlu* ojdy puiu.slniioiit> inilirtiMl Jit Adiliscoiiibo— the dura- 
tion of the infliction, varyin«^ fneii a siniyle day t«> "ix wcck><, lu'ing in ])ro|)ortion to 
the gravity ol the offence. Every punishment is registure*!, and iho tlrill list fre- 
quently consulted by the aiitiioritic*!. Wc may here remark that the first punishment 
should never he lightly inflicted. A cadet who has been once on the drill list is 
indifferent about upi)earing tliere again ; but the hononrahle pride which ho feels in 
tlic knowletlgc that his name appears aimve a virgin page in tiie i)iinishinent-book is 
more eogent to deter from irregularity of conduct than any tear of the simple dis- 
comfort of shouldering a in m-tket in play hours. The iir>t fault’* system should 
be liberally adoptinl ; tuit it will apjiear, as wo proceed in the text, that no pains are 
taken to induce the cadets to preserve their own self-respect. 

t Besides this time in the evening, half an hour for recreation is allowed after 
breakfast and half an hour after dinner, during which the cadets, for the most part, 
•auntpr about the study court, or in winter crowd round the fire. 
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Pultiiiicy mast lie cla*y»cil in tliis o.itOjCorv, lor ho was hoard to say one dark 
night to .Julian .Tonks, Suroly we are driven into ini'schicf; they coop us 
up all day, and lot us kniso for two hour** of recreation, when it is ]»itch dark. 
It may he well onougli in the suinmor-tinie, when we eati play a good game 
at cricket, but what ran younirsters like us do helween live and seven (»n a 
winter e\eniug, except get into mischief ? We ha\e had enough of reading 
in the d.iuime, and win) ever set'j out for a walk in the <lark without some 
definite object. What wonder is it then, that we should stroll into a 
puhlie-htujse and enjt»y a eomtortahlo howl of punch, a good fire, and W'hat 
is perhaps "till better, an hour or two of privacy, wliich wx* cannot get w’ithiii 
the walls of the institution, ]»aekL‘tl t»)gether as we are like so inanv dogs in a 
kennel Y And if we do still worse, it is not a matter of imich surprise, lor 
we are sent to wander aluuit for amusement, at an hour whou darkness 
favours immorality of every description. Why do they not divide our lioiirs 
better, and let us amuse ourseUes iii the full daylight •''* 

Ihcause,*’ replied .Julian .Jeuks, answering tJiis lust (piestion, “it would 
very materially iiiterlere with the professors* Iiours ofiliuing.” 

“He it so,” "aid Peregrine I'ultuuey; “it it were light, 1 should g) and 
play at fhot-hall ; as it is dark, 1 shall go anti lusli.’* 

“ Very good!” crit'd .Julian .Jeuks, “come along, Pm your man,” and tl c 
two gentlemeri-cadets startetl off for tlie Shirley Arms. 

'i'liey iiiu^t lia\e been two iiiicummoiily stupid iioys, to talk in such a man- 
ner as tliis ; hut nevertheless they were not thougJit so tatlier by themselves 
or their companions. I.et it not he thought that w'e athocafe .such opinrons, 
for indeed we regard them with unmitigated horror, and see no reason in the 
world why young gentlemen from fifteen to twenty years of age slioiihl rmt 
employ theinsehes between the hours of* five anti se\en on a winter evening, 
in reatliiig “ 'I'Jie Whole Duty <»f Man,” or “l’<elel)s in St.areli t)f a Wife;” 
or shtniltl they have u mct'lianical turn, they might employ themselves, very 
jinitUahly, in making jiincushitms to take home to their sisters, or in di faiilt 
of them to their maiden aunts. 

Hut at length Peregiiiic Pultunev, having spent all Ins pt>ckel-money, fo 
the great benefit of the excise — liaviug smt>ketl ail his cigars, and liecii twice 
reported tor playing at car<ls, was driven iiift) such extremes, that after 
wavering, for some time, between suicide and poetry, he betook hiinsell’ iu 
despair t«) the latter.” 

We most earnestly desire to draw the aUention of tlic (\)urt 
of Directors, to the very important delect in the disciplinary 
system at Addiscornhe, thus lightly tonehed upon in tlic above 
extract. It may seem a trivial matter, as it is thus set forth 
in the pages of an ephemeral liction — hiil nothing wliich 
affects the moral welfare of a large nuniher of immortal heing.s 
can he ])roperly regarded as anything h^ss than a matter of 
the very gravest importance. Apart from the personal 
interest, which so many memhers of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity must take in the eradication of an evil which exer- 
cises, or may some day exercise, so malign an influence over 
the characters of their own cliildrcn, there is a common interest 
which must be felt by every ineuiber of the great Christian family 
who.se sympathies are not of the narrowest, in anght that affects 
the welfare of the immortal .souls of their hrcth.en. Now we 
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merely sfate what we know to be an undeniable fact, when we 
say, that the Court of Directors, so long as they perpetuate a 
system of internal discipline at their military seminary, which 
keeps the cadet a prisoner during the sunny hours of the day, 
and emancipates him at night-iall, arc responsible for a sad 
catalogue of grievous sins committed by the students, which, 
but for the vicious regulatiotis in force at the institution, would 
not and could not be committed. Instead of rendering the 
hours of liberty assigned to the cadet a period devoted to health- 
ful recreation, the Addiscombe code, during many months of the 
year, converts those hours into an interval for the encourage- 
iru'iit of juvenile crime — an interval during which, under cover 
of the darkness, the youth of sixteen indulges in manly vices 
which enervate the body, and brutalise the mind — and all, that 
the professors may fake their dinners at a more fashionable 
hour of llie day. Drunkenness, and prostitution in its lowest 
and most filthy aspect, take the ])lace of h(*althful and innocent 
r('laxation — and the ])iofessors arc not driven to the barbarism of 
eating their dinners at three o’clock. 

Wc are far from thinking that the (’ourt of Directors arc 
indilfcrcnt to the moral welliire of the youths who enter their 
service’; it rather appojirs to us that they are ignorant of the 
evil to which we have rcferreil. VVe say this the more readily. 
beean>e wc understand that there lias recently been some modi- 
fication o(* another portion (»f the disci|>linary code, which was 
well nigh as injurious to the morals of the eiidet, as the dark-hour 
system whieh wo so strenuously depreeate. Some years ago it 
was permitted to the cadets — once a week— from one o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon to eleven oVloek on iVionday morning, to 
absent themselves from the Seminary. The privilege was freely 
granted to every cadet on the production by him of a note of invi- 
tation from some relative or friend in the neighbourhood (the 
neighbourhood including London) which was to be given in to 
the Lienlenant-CJovcrnor early on Saturday morning. At one 
o’clock, as the dinner parade was forming in the Slndy-C^Iourt, 
the names of the cadets, who had obtained leave, were read 
aloud by one of the grim scpiad of non-commissioned officers. 
Immediately, the emancipated youngsters fell out ; proceeded to 
their barracks ; throw off their uniform ; brought forth their 
much-loved plain clothes, perhaps somewhat crumpled and 
creased by a tew weeks’ “ snug lying,” in a trunk or portmanteau 
of narrow dimensions; stowed away in a carpet-bag two or three 
changes of linen and a few appliances of the toilet; and in half 
an hour might be seen arrayed in mufti, in full march to Croydon 
to catch, if possible, the two o’clock stage; or failing in this, 
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it) (>i)l;iiri a sea* beliiiul a ehaueo Hrighton coacli. All this, at 
lirst WDiiltl appear to he harmless — nay, indeed ilesirahle. 

riiat (he ea ler shoiiM thus he allorded an oppnrtiinity ot 
<iee.i>lonallv (lie I’.unilv eiieU* --nt\*iijo\ tlie pleasures 

and ralax.ilion v>t' home, thr a tew hoin>, after e,iaii\ toilini;* days 
nt >e\(‘re >lna\ -of >j>»‘iidin!:^ an iniioeeiU Sah'oath'' aiul altend- 
in- duioe worship uiih his mvn pare:;(.- -wt)idd ."iirely have 
licrii a I'o* . I, -a s inatorv provi-ioii : and, \vi' doiiht not, it was 
witii -.»aie s !< !i intention tltat t!ie privile'jte was aeeorded. Ihit 
ala- ! foi- i!ii> opiiinl-in of the haonois of. the eode, the* privileL;;e 
in ..n n ifoi ( nn JieU la» ;o imnil.aa* ol* ea-es, was tiirin'd to llu* 
v.a>r-l p*»--i!)I.‘ .sreonnt. d')»e \o5in;j[ ;;t‘iillem('n, in many 
in-oiijer- -we Iiad n(‘arl v w i ilten eareil hnl little ahoiit 

\i>’:tinLr liioir relai ives. l/iliorty wa*' llu* one thinjj; di'sideraletl 
hy th.-.n; and il!>eity was lull aiu)tlu'i name fm' lieeniions- 
lie--. To mak(' liis wav up to liomhin — to dine at. a (avc*rii 
or a re-tanrah‘nr'.> ( there was a f ivonrit(‘ one kept hy a Swiss, 
n.iau il heiloilini. at a house* in St. .Martin's slrec't, famous as Sir 
l-rie Newton’s, and su!);-(Mpiently inhahited hy tlu* Ihiniey 
faiiiilyi to e;it .-alinon ami lohstt'r sanee, washed down with 
while Ihii’Liiimly ; to stroll from the re>!anraienr*s to th(‘ eioar 
divan; tln nee* to |)rmy Lane - 

><it f.T ll;c «liau».: — im* tl*** tin n'- - 

*aiid to wind up the eveninij:, may he ^iK'-isial, so tltat tin* 
dawn (A' the Sahhatli saw' the y»)nnii; pr(»lli‘i;al(* shaieliin;i: out 
of some haunt of vice*-— ami tin* n'lnaimler of the* dav was .-pent 
in jtidi’d ielle-mess. e(|ual only to soela-waler ;md Sunday |)aj)(rr.^ 
at an hotel, or at :i friemi s hxli^in^: — lhi‘-e were* ihi* snh.-^li- 
tnles which juvenile inu'cnnit}' soon found for tin* hnm-dinin 
visit, to the* fallmr or the* uncle. Nh»r in this hrie*f ske*l( h has 
the wor-l heen deelaie‘d. '^riu! fir.-t step, which was lej prepare* 
tile way for all this, was ^encrallv a fVaud — often a foru;(*rv. 
'^Idie privilei^e e»f ahsema* from colIe;.i;e-hoiimls for nearly two 
W'heile day.- was, a> wi* have said, only to he pureliaseel hy the 
jireseiitatiori of a note* of invitatiein from se)m(* relative e)r friend. 
There was more than one way of ^etlin^'’ over lliis diflieulty. 
The least cuijiahle, perhaps, wais that of liamiiie^ in a ^e-miim* 

* \iitl an lit .S.iW!).ith 8il w:;s somf'lhinff rare*. <)n Sinnla.-, a 

certain nmnl»-'r of c.nii :•* \\» re al!o;vcil, irivin;; in tlie-ir canN, to lie ali.-'ait from 
afternoon j araili ; -o that, tlia-e ootainin,; li\** or >i,x eif liliei ty nt a time f Ji 

|*ri\ ile;ii.. nnknowiion wnek-ilav'. ; tliev iven- to |tror*( ofl to more rli-tanl {furts 
of tin* l onntry —ueli a- Sy*l»'nhani, Bro)iji>-\ . .Norwooil, Streatiiam, \:e.,unfl iniJul^e 
them-elvi «• witlionl fear of il‘*teoliioi or iiiterni]»tion. Ilelerlion, liowevrr, fre (|iieiitly 
e,i:oe afterwarih. So-m after fte-ir return t«i A'tiii.seomtir*, tfieirc; was an evenhif^ 
?‘eT\ic»‘ in tile FortiHealioii II ill, which heinjf very full, ve ry coiilince] (purposely, wc 
hehevet, uinl very hot, achioiii f^iliel to briii;f to [M-rfcction the goring of iiituxicatioii. 
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invitation, which had been declined in answer to the relative or 
Iricnd, who tendered it; the worst, and we fear the most com- 
mon, was direct forjrcry. School-boy morality is not very high- 
toned ; cadet morality is of a lower grade still. The principle 
appears to be somewhat the same as that contained in the vene- 
rable doctrine that All’s fair in war.” Constituted authori- 
ties arc considered as a common enemy ; and a crime, which 
committed against another would be looked upon with loathing, 
committed against one of the said authorities is regarded rather 
as an achievement. The cool indifference with which the 
cadets were wont to forge the name of an uncle, or a grand- 
father — for themsclv(^s or for their friends — was something which 
appears strange and surprising to us now; but some twelve 
years ago, under the name of a fmhje^ a forgery was merely 
treated as a joke. It entered not into our hearts to conceive 
that there could l)e any moral or legal enormity in ^ fudyv. To 
go up to iiondon on n J)fdyr was a common thing. If there was 
plenty of cash available, so much the better; if not, there was 
the ])awnl)roker. It was a common thing, on a Saturday morn- 
ing, to hear a cadet, discussing with no little unction the coming 
visit to (own, sum up his available resources in the statement 
that he had half-a-crown and a gold hunting watch. The half- 
crown paid his coach- hire to London; and the pawnbroker 
supplied the rest. It was a standing joke, too, to declare that 
one was going to visit one’s uncle — a relative to whom fenv of the 
cadets failed to pay their respects in the course of the term, 
'^l^here was a favorite anunmlt/s in the Strand, who was w’ont 
to ask youthful customers, on Saturday evenings, what was the 
stat<» of the road to (’roydun; and who was generally thought 
to advance an additional crown or so fix’ his joke. All this was 
very bad. New comers thought it so; aiul wondered into wliat 
strange place they had been thrown; but the bloom of their 
finer moral sensibilities was soon wiped off; and the second or 
third term found them no whit behind their predecessors. The 
system w'as re.sponsihle for all this. Youths of seventeen and 
eighteen will indulge themselves, when they can; and if they 
liave no money, hut money s worth, to obtain iiuiiilgcncc, they 
will turn the latter into the former. A privilege so liable to 
abuse, ought not to have been granted, save under the severest 
restrictions. The Court of Directors, or the Addiscombe 
authorities, have become aware of this ; and the privilege has 
been in some degree narrowed. Leave is still obtainable, under 
certain restrictions, but the fudge-system has been considerably 
obstructed by the greater vigilance now’ exercised. It is not, 
therefore, without hopefulness, that we call their attention to 
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the still more iiiiportanl defect — more iniporlant because it is 
in daily operation — in the Acldiscoinbe disciplinary system, 
which we have pointed out in the precedinjz; pages. 

It mnst be added, too, that nt> great pains are taken at the 
Seminary to encourage the growth of more honourable feeling. 
Precept is not wanting; but example is more powerful than 
preeejit ; aiul the academical authorities can scarcely expect to 
generate a high tone of sentiment in llie breasts of the cadets, 
so long as they themselves, under cover of disciplinary necessities, 
violate all honourable feeling.* It nseil to be the fashion to 
exact from the cadets the decorous ]>roj>riety of mature man- 
hood, whilst they weie being treated as children ; but thi.s 
preposterous as it was, fell short of the criminal absurdity of 
pretending to foster honourable and manly feeling in the breasts 
of the catiets, whilst the college authorities were enforcing a 
system of underhand meanness, and dishonorable espionage, 
which could scarcely fail, whilst di'stroying confidence, to pro- 
<Iuce disingenuousness and deceit. \Vile was met with >vile. 
'I'hc cadets would have exhibited an cxainjile of snjierhurnan 
virtue, if they had given, in return for mistrust and suspicion — 
for a secret and degrading spy system--the manly openness and 
chivalrous honour which ought to mark, iu every stage, the 
military character, 'fhe feelings of* the? cadets wi‘rc outraged; 
their chivalrous sentiments repi*lled, hy the humiliating treat- 
ment to which they were subjected. More worthy treatment 
would have calletl forth more worthy conduct, "riie cadets 
were treated as though they were expected not to behave like 
gentlemen, and therefore they did not iiehave like gentlemen, 
i'liere can bo no more fatal error than that wliieli destroys 
the self-respect of a young person. i\ow the Addiscombe 
system, from tin? first nervous morning on w hich the cadet enters 
llic institution, to the final examination-day, at the close of 
which he shakes the dust of the study-court off his feet for ever, 
is one series of hinniliations. At the present time, the exjienses 
of Addiscombe education having l)ecn doubled w ithin the last 
few years, the cadets, wo believe, supply their own military uni- 
form. Formerly this was sujiplicd hy the (Jonrt of Directors. 
A new suit was furnlshetl liy the C'oinpaiiy’s tailor every lialf- 

* The military cstablishiiwnt ronHftt'i of a lifMiti*riant-'.rovcrnor (an officrr in tho 
Con»j)ai»y’!» service of the rank of colonel or inajor-^enerai) u Htufi-euptain, who 
has the local rank of inajor; two onlcrly oflicers U’aptaiiiM or biihaltcrns in the 
Company’s office, on furloui»h, whose usual tenor of office is about three terms) ami 
three or four non-cominissioneil officers. The orderly offir’eTs, it is proper to say, 
are not fairly chargeable with the errore to which we have referred in the text. 
Thoir duties are almost entirely parade duties ; and they have no authority to 
meddle with the system in force. 
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year; so that the cadet had an old and a new suit, the 

lallcr being reserved for Sundays. This was all well enough ; 

but as it necessarily happened that the cadets, passing out of 

tlie seiniii.'iry at the end of a term, left behind them so many 

suits of clothes which liad only done Sunday duty, and were 
therefore in a tolerable state of ])reservation ; these suits, by the 
exceeding generosity of the ('ourt of Directors, were made to 
descend to the cadets who entered the Scinir.ary at the com- 
mencement of the following term; so that on the very first day 
of the tyro’s enrolment his feelings were oulrag(‘d —and at no 
pt'riod of life are wc more sensitive than in the more advanced 
stages of boyhood — by an order to indue the old clothes of a by- 
gone race of cadets. W'e may once more ([note the fiction, from 
which we have already made an extra(‘t or two : — 

“ IVrvjrriiie l*idluiu‘y, with :iii cxpiv^-sum of imcomnum on his 

haiidsoiiio iiitcHi^viit faev, tlan took ott his nutit little hlack-silk neckcloth, 
and tried on an iiiK'onth’lookin;^ leather ‘^tock, which was i;iven him as a 
part ol* hi< kit. lie wa'' then told to suit hiin'-elf to a pair of military hoots, 
and ;i[reat was IViVjj^rine’s thsm.ay when he saw a heap ol‘ straiige-loiiking 
ankle hoots somewhat in the shajjc of coal-scuttles, an I utterly urdike any 
thing that u>ung gentleman had ewer wt>rn hetinv. To try them «)n was 
impos.sihle, for not having a hoot-jack, how couhl he dispossess himself of 
his Wellingtons?' so he f<M)k the lea^t shapeless pjur he could se(‘, lor form’s 
sake, not Inning at the time the most remote idea of ever [Hitting them on ; 
haNing done which, he made hinnelf imnler i»f a hlne c.ip, with a jiolisheil 
leather top, ingeniously contri\c<l so as to concent i t* tlie sun's ra \s on 
tlie aju x of his head ; and lu* next took two [lair of thick leather gloves, very 
excellent for heilging and ditching, lie had then got all his minor ngimen- 
tal apijoiiitiueiits ; and was looking out for Mr. l>uckm:i>'ti r or some other 
army tailor to measure him fur a suit tif tigcr-lmy livi rv, wiu u one ot‘ the 
large men in the sergeant’s uuitiu'm told him to go and liy un some clotlus. 
“ U'here- what clothe.s?” crietl Ik rigrine, with astonisiinieiit dei»ieted on his 
features. 

“ 111 the ue\t nfuii--! will -how vuu- your military uniform to he sure.” 

IVregrine di»l in»t much like the iilea of wearing reaily-made clothes ; hut 
lie followed the -ergeaut into the adjomiug n*om, where a uumher of hov s of 
all si.vs, some in their shirt-? leevis, ami -ome in tluir sjiirt-tails, were trviug 
on ct*ats and trous< rs, w ith every -Mnptom of gr.ititicatiou. 'I’lu- sergeant 
pointed to some ])igcou-hole [ilaccs, wlure l\ivgrine saw ilivei's suits of blue 
uniltirm turned up with ual, and wilhuut }«artakiug at all of the general 
satisfaction that aiiimatnl his a->ociales, he i xiracied one of the suits from its 
liirking-]>lace, and iu-lantly let it fall to the gn»uud, a- though a scoijiioii 
had stuiig him. “ \\ hv, the-e are old chulu- !”excl.iinad IVi-egrim-, tiiniiiig 
round to the grim siTgeaiit, with an a-i»ect of horror, as he s»)oke ; 1 eoidtl 

swear they ’ve heeii worn hefoiv.” 

No ncension for that, ^i>llug gentleman,” returned the sergeant, with a 
grin upon his laee that was inoiigh to make an angel long to knock him 
down ; “we never sii-j^ccted them of being new, sir; you'll get a new suit 
for Sundays.” 

“ You don't mean,” cried I’eregrino,” boiling over with indignation, “that 
I am tt) wear seeond-haiul elotlies! I would not ]‘iit luy footman into 
them,” and I'ercgrine riiltiiney felt verv niucli inedined to ram them down 
the sergeant’s throat with a sponge staff that he saw in the room. 
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“I've •iot iiotliiiij' to ilo with it/* said the sergeant, attcr all,^ 
oiilv OIK' t>t’ the extent i-.c, was by no iiieaiis to IrlaiiK\ “it s the rule ol 
tile institution, Mr. rulliiuey.” 

We cnii Yoiic’li lor tlio lidflity <d iliijj. It niny scc'in a trivial 
inaltor; Imt as purl t»t a syst<*iii whieh lias a diivet teiKleiiey to 
tlesirov tlic' se!t-rc‘s|icc’t ot a youtli, at the very outs(‘t ol liis 
niiliiary oarei r, we look upon this inheritanee of eoats and 
trousers as a verv ohjeetioiiahle atlair. NN c' believe that tiu* 
eailets have now’ the* pri\ ile.j^e of paving some sixty guineas 
a year hevond the original timoiint, and of pnniding tluur own 
nnil’onn;* hut other t'viU, of the same degrading eharaeter, still 
eontiiine to exist, 'riu- sjiy system is still in force. iion- 

«-oimni^sion(‘d ollicers attached' to the estahlislnnent are einiiloyed 
not onlv as drill-M'rgeants on parade, hnt as spies oil it. 
Thev have a keen scent of miseliief, and whilst freely pocketing 
lht‘ hnsli-moiu'y of the cadets, are sunieieiitly nnseriipulous, 
in othe r wavs, to hi' very nsefnl to tlii'ir e*iiH>Ioyers, who ought to 
he' ashamed of using siie'h age*ney. It is not only that the e’adet 
is wate'hed in hiselaily walks, — that his eonvi'rsation in barracks 
is overhearel, and eagerly treasnreel up,— -that every physical 
maniiestatiein, liowe'vi'r <le*e*e‘itl’nl, such as the* sparkle of the 
I've*, the* flush of the* ehe'ek, the ii re'giilarily <d* the step, is 
eagerly looked tor and duly re'porte el, as pie'snmplive i-videiiee 
of iiidise*rc‘tion ; hut that h*tn‘rs are read, loi'kers optuii'd, aiiei 
other low tricks re soili'd to, to tise-i'itain the* doings, and sayings, 
and feelings of the eaeh't.t Is a yt^nlh likely to aeepiire an 
elevate'd tone* of sentiment in sne'Ii a school as this? We* confess 
that when we ri fle'ct on the* little? pains that are* taken to ele*vate 
aiiel refine the moral feelings eif’ the e*adel, we* fiiiel it imjiossihle 
to feel any snrjirisc at the conte*inplalion of youths of sixlee'ii 

• SiiK’rt tin* lii't » 'U' tl.ii iiJMiiIm I’ w:i-. il, wr li.'io* Irsirnca lli.it tin* 

i'lnni- i-i >lill in l*»rrr, I'nr alt tin* jMih t.s funi for llii ir owji liiiifonn, the* 

e_'oriip;niy jnor'nhM it. 

f \V(‘ lia\o ii<»\v I'on ilily in i»ur rri’olli rtioii a n in.irkalilr ifiMlann- of tlji- lifllc 
ji.'iiii'i that Wi re l.'iki’ii hy the aiitlioi itirn cvi n to K* <']> itp an apiicaranrc of iiononiaiih.* 
‘^o iitl* manly fr* liiiir. .\ (■inli f,uho liad n o ntly joiin «| jIm- ‘■Miiiiifirx , Iiaji|M ni'd 
t«» ho writiiara !• tt»T fi» an old soliooiri-llow \vlif;n iho liii;;lo nas hoiitnh'd for itaradr*, 
and fitlinr not h;t\ iii'^ tinn-, or In inir t»»o mom inrioio to lock his i|i>k, he h it, it 
o]H ii j and om- of tin- -ciVi ant-' tnt« nnij the harr.n U, stanj ,d'fi nvanU, in-pt cii-d the* 
i‘i)nltnt> of till' \vilf,n^-ho\, and n-.n! tin* h.iir-iini'ln-il h lli-r. Like the majority of 
It tters written hy m w com< i>, it contaii « »1 ‘•<miic very stnmw- ]-r marks on tin* vo'mnnl 
prollimn’v ot the cadet'*, and ll»c institution, if w»: rcim nih«.-r ri^liUy, was spf»kcii of 
as a “ sink of iniipiity’.” Such an oppoilunity :.s tliis was of toiii.-c not muli-clod ; 
the Icit< r was carricil to the I.ii ufi uant-tiovci nor, ulio imj»ro\i *| the ocr-asifni hy 
tn-inoini,'’ the h ttiT with him to the next lo ii**ial para«lc, n adin;: if aloml, ami makiii}' 
it tin* text <d‘a forrnidahh* haranton*. So apolo'j^s wa- oil* n d for tin: unwarrantahlu 
mcaniK ss of the net which ha<l {dacoi the h-ttci' in his hand, or for hiv own dj»* 
honourahic hi ha\ioiir in takiic^ advantage of tin* diity conduct f>f hi:i Huhordinate. 
It 13 rioht to adil, that this did not take j»laci* mnl» r tin* nih' of the prtJ-ciit hicii- 
teuaiit'fjovc riior, who, we bche vc, would discouiitciiuiice any puch 3u<*h proceeding. 
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or cij^htcen forcing their parent’s name on Saturday, that on 
Sunday they may spend their time between the tavern and the 
brothel. 

Ihit great as are the opportunities of evil-doing wdiich the 
brief recreation hours afford to the student, cadet-life is empha- 
tically a life of study ; and, pcrha])S, in no scholastic institution 
in the country is there so much enforced labour. Of voluntary 
labour, too, there is much. Sec the cadet, slate-in-hand, — what 
a mighty instrument is that slate ! — what battles does it fight ! — 
what victories docs it achieve ! You may see him, if he be one 
of the most earnest conifretitors— one of the most strenuous 
athletes in that great conflict, to be crowned as victor in which 
is a reward of life’s permanency, to be felt and valued every 
day — ever with that dark slate before him, bending over it, and 
with wcll-])ointed pencil sha])ing thereon figures and signs, 
cones and triangles, and parallelograms and algebraical strokes 
and crosses. In the study-hall, save when at the professor’s 
desk, with eves intently fixed on the pedagogue’s countenance, 
liis hand is ever moving over the smooth surface of the slate — 
the click of the pencil is ever audil)le ; he may have acquired 
an ungraeefid stoop, his ehecks ma}’^ he pale, and his eyes 
bleared, but he will “ get the Kngineeis.” Wlnlst others are 
playing in the field — or wandering in the dark — or, peradven- 
tiire, enjoying the moonlight, he may be seen in that narrow 
compartment of the long barrack-room assigned to him by the 
authorities, which in Addiscombe phraseology is called a kennel, 
still armed to the le<*th with slate and pencil, and printed 
books, and jierehauce a small manuscript volume, the ex})ericncc 
of elder students, a key ’ to unlock the diflieultics of tough 
insoluble <picstions (Addiscombice, a “fudge”) — ever, for ever 
there he is, striving, struggling, by day, — by night, dreaming of 
ilancing geometrical figures, and rampant algebraical signs, and 
profe.ssons’ reports and ])laces in “general merit” — What of 
that ? Happy youth I he is secure of his reward. He will “get 
the Engineers.” 

There is work enough, and too much, without this volun- 
tary labour. The coiifincinent during the bright sunny hours of 
the day is irksome and dispiriting; and it may be fairly <pics- 
tioned whether less would be learnt if the sUuly-hours were 
reduced from nine to seven, especially as the greater part of 
these nine long hours is devoted to Mnthnnatirs. The cadets 
have a shorter word for it ; they call it sicat — a monosyllable 
which limy puzzle the etymologists, but we believe it to be a 
corruption of the word sweat, and as signifying that a knowledge 
of mathematics is only to be acquired with much toil — with 
much sweat of the brow ; a sufficiently expressive word, it 
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must l>e acknowlodjred. Of this one stiulv there is a vast pre- 
pondcranec. The day is hepiii with niatheinaties and ended 
with inathcMiiaties ; and if it were not for such occasional 
lighter }>ursiiits as plan-drawing and l;indsca])e-j)ainting, though 
in small ])rojH)rtions, the amount of close attention to the 
interesting works of Hutton and (\ipe wonhl cn' li>ng hecome 
iinendnral)Ie. Next in im])ortanee to mathematics — hnf, judg- 
ing hy the lime devoted to it, hunio iutcrvnllo - stands /h/V/’/rVy/if /<:///, 
wliich some years ago was only another name for the drawing 
ami colouring of nninti'lligihli' plans, but which now, under the 
improved system of that able and excellent man, ('aptain Ileetor 
Straith, really demands from the cadet some seientific kitowledgc 
of till subject, llimlnstanl ranks next to fortification; tlieii 
follow military drawing, surveying, and civil (^or landscape) 
drawing; and Krench and Latin bring up the rear. To these 
last a very small portion of time is devoted — about four hours 
in the week. 

Now all these dilVen nt studies have a s[>ecilic value attached 
to them ; and the rank of the cadet in his class^ is determined 
by Ids general proficiency- the lespective value's of each study 
being added up to form the total, wliich represents this pro- 
ficiency. 'rims only a few terms since, huttlniiuitivu and fotd- 
Jinifitm, which oeeupv tlu; highest place, were valiu'd according 
to the number of cadets in a class — say thirty or ibirty-five : so 
that llic proliciency of tin* best mathemalieian was repiesented 
by 1, whilst that oflhe worst was re]m*seiitcd by — the object, 
under sucli a system, necessarily being to aebieve the lowest 
average. Ibit the other studies were not thus valued according 
to the number of students in the class ; but wc*re reprcsimted by 
a fixed figure. 'Jdnis military drawing and surveying “eonnted,” 
as it was called, turlcc — civil drawing, four, S^c . — so as to 
admit of a certain number of students aeepdring the lowest 
number — the second batch, the figure //ro, t'^e. 'J'lnis in a class 
of some thirty cadets, the eight best draiiglifsmcn would all ob- 
tain a o/ir in civil drawing — and witli the other studies in like 
fashion — the number of the students being jiretly <'(|ually, but 
not imperatively, divided by tlie number lliat the stmly “counted.” 
The ac({iiirements of the studi'iit in each particular liianch 
being thus represented by a cc’rtain figure, llie total was then 

• Thu catiut uiitcrs the Iwwu't or fifth rias'i, sukI riscH jrrmlually without an ufFort, 
at the corniJK iici-inuiit of uauh lurin, as corniTs pn-s on convm Ihu 

fiftii into the ionrtii ciu"'*, tiiO foni tli into the tiiinl, kr. Hut a.s there are five 
elas-ses, and cadets behiiitciii'^ oiil> to f' lir term**, tin te is one iionorary jiroinotiun, 
which hikes pla* e, according to the jiiofieienry f»t‘ the riid« t in his first, srroml, 
tiiiril, or fourtlj term. The ohjeef, of course, i-* to be ]»roiiiotefl as soon as pos'^ible 
from the fifth to the fourib class — as tlie radit* who are proiiiuti.d first airno&t 
invariably obtain appointments in the Engineers. 
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ascertained, and the cadets ranked according to their general 
proficiency, which was tested by the lowness of tlie numerals 
op])osite to their names. The position of each cadet in his class 
was ascertained, from the professor’s reports, every month; and 
the general balance sheet was open to inspection. A unit 
more or less was a grave matter ; for by these little numerals were 
determined tlic future nature of the cadet’s career. They sent 
him to join the engineering corps; or the less lucrative, but 
scarcely less honourable, regiment of artillery ; or drafted him 
into the line — and a figure more or less might in a score of 
yejirs make all the difference between a superintending engineer 
and a captain of a com])any of sepoys. 

Jlecently the system, whicli we liave thus endeavoured to de- 
scribe, lias undergone some modification, rormcrly, the students 
in each class competed only among themselves. Their position 
in tlieir own class was not affected by the ])roficicncy of the 
cadets in other classes. Now, it would a|)]K'ar that there is to some 
extent a general competition. ’I'hus I lie number n’])resonf ing 
the stmly of mathematics is no longer bounded by the number 
of cadets in each class ; but ccpials the number of cadets in the 
whole instilulion. Under this arrangement, a cadet in one of 
the junior classes, attaining a lower average, may rank, in 
‘‘general merit,” above a cadet in the first class. The figures 
representing the subordinate studies have also been raised, but 
not in a like ratio — thus 1 lindustani counts (»() — civil drawing, 40 
— military drawing, 40 — surveying, 40 — Latin, c'vc. ; showing 
an elevation of those most necessary branches of military edu- 
cation — the art of using the pencil ami the brush; hut still giving 
a jn-epoiuleraiiee to the value of mathematics and fort ilieat ion, 
which can rarely fail to he decisive. We do not (juite know 
the object of a eliange, wliieh seems so entirely to destroy the 
old system of integrity of classes, and internal competition — 
existing not only at AiUliseombe ; but at almost every scholastic 
institution in the worhl. 

Its teudenev, however, umpicstionably is, or ouglit to lie, to 
ensure the greater profieicuey of the eailets, selected for the 
scientific corps, in every branch of education. Under the old 
system a cadet, utterly ignorant of Latin, or wholly incom- 
petent to paint llie most simple watcr-e«)lour lamlseape, might 
.still attain a eommission in the engineers, for neither of these 
studies “ counted” more than ftwr — a number which could 
scarcely neutralise the advantages of a our. in inafhntuttics 
\\\\A fortijiratioii. Not, however, that the cadet, thus advanced 

♦ Nritlur Ijitiii nor rrfiu’Ii, houevt-r, counted in dt termini iig tlie rank of tlic 
cudets sileettfd for the ^cieatiiic eorps. 
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in ynatheinatics and fortification^ ever did count four in Latin, or 
civil (Innring^ tor ihe professors were marvellously considerate 
towards those who were thus advanced in the leadin*' studies ; 
and the first inatheinatician in the class was nearly sure to 
count one in Latin, thonjrh he might not he able to write a 
sentence of the language without a false concord ; or one in 
civil drawing, tliongh he could not wash in a sky without half- 
a-dozen ‘‘ cut-shades.” Indeed, ue have known a professor, 
when making out his reports, particularlv iiupiire into the posi- 
tions of tlie diifcrcnt cadets in the mathematical class; and we 
have little donht that sometliing of the same system obtains at 
the present day, to the entile neutralisation of the objc'cts con- 
templated in the nd’ornuHl ]dan. If the new systinn of enumera- 
tion were fairly earrietl out by the ])rol*essois in the strictest 
good faith, each se]>arate study biding regarded jnr .sv, and no 
respect being ])aid to persons, it would bi‘ a gri'at improvenuMit 
upon the old jilan, because' it would in some d('gr(*e diminish 
the great jirepomhaanee of matlumiaties and Ibrtilieation in 
the general balance ; but we feel so ee'rtain that a leading mathe- 
matician, though incompetent to translate a line* of Ovid, or to 
draw a ehimiu'v-pol, would nevea* be connte'd Iwentjf in Latin^ or 
foriii in eivii (lnnrin(/, that we are some what se(‘ptieal of the 
aetiud bemdits whii ii ar(‘ to aecaan* from the change'. 

Ibit nothing could be fairer in itself • nothing betti'i* adapted 
to answer the object in view - -namely, the asei'rtaimiK'Ut of tlic 
geiK'ral prolieieney of all tin* slmh'nts, and the seli'ction lor the 
scientific corps of the most ]>rofiei(’nt, than the Mstem whic'li 
we have described, if the projier relative value w<‘re at- 
tached to the diifcrcnt branches of st mly. Ibit we c^onfess 
that on this })oint w e entertain some? misgivings. W ithout under- 
valuing th(‘ iinp(»rtanee ol* mathematical studies in ev(‘ry 
scheme of education, and their jieeuliar impoitanee in military 
Scientific education, we think that it may reasonably b(‘ doubted 
whether, in a <'oursc of study extending over no more than some 
eighteen month', mathematics are not, under the Addiseombe 
svstem, allowed to oeeuj>y an undm* shan* of the stmhaits 
time and attention. ^lueli that is now' learnt is, in aftc'r years, 
turneil to no practical account, evc'U by liie Kngineers. d lu're 
.shoidd be a soul of jiraetieality pervading the whole educational 
coni>e ; and the advancement of the c'arlet should not l)e tested 
so much by wlial he can do in the study-hall, as by what he can 
do ill the fn*ld. A good deal more out-of-doors work than 
there is at prc'-cnt would be advantagc'ous both to the mind 
and body of the cadet —more surve\ing — more sketching - 
more of the j)raclical adaptation of inatbematics to profe.ssi()nal 
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purposes— more of the details of the laboratory school, and 
of the science of artillery. Efforts should be made to render 
the cadet more familiar with things themselves, than with the 
pictured represciitJitions of things. It is not enough to draw 
the plan of a gun. A boy may make a very pretty gun on a 
sheet of elephant paper. The wood may be very nicely grained, 
and the iron may be very neatly shaded ; and the whole thing 
may appear, when finished, as pretty a little miniature gun, or 
howitzer, as one would ever wish to see in a model-room ; but 
the cadet may carry his pretty picture with him to India in a 
tin case, and yet when he finds liimsclf in a battery not know 
the trunnions from the breech of a gun. It is an excellent thing, 
uiK|uestionably, to be able to draw a gun — or anything else ; 
indeed, we consider the utility of drawing so great, that we 
would willingly see greater stress laid upon the ae(|uircment in 
the Addiscombe educational course ; but we do not know that 
much would be gained by taking more ]>ains to teach (he cjidet 
how to copy, wilh the aid of the jirofessor, a pretty landscape 
or an elaborate building, out of the |>ortfolio of one of tlie 
Kieldings, Not much is gained by washing in huge masses of 
hill and lake and shrubbery on a capacious drawing-board — the 
work of producing one picture generally occupying a term. 
A cadet may, with a beautifully-executed copy before him, 
wilh a good deal of labour and a good deal of assistance, turn out 
a very pretty picture in the course of four or five months, but, 
when left to his own resources, be utterly incapable of sketch- 
ing from nature the simplest object — still less a grou]) of objects. 
We would fain see less in- doors, and more out-of-doors drawing. 
The elaborate neatness, which creates pretty pictures, is far 
less valuable than the readiness of apprehension, and rapidity of 
cxecutiim which constitute a good sketcher. The pietorial art 
is one which it is most desirable to encourage in such a country 
as this, where, during the greater part of the year, out-of-doors 
recreation is entirely denied to us weak exotics ; and, therefore, 
we by no means underrate, in a general sense, the faculty of 
creating j^retly pictures on paper or on canvass— a good gift, as 
it is, and one on the possession of which any man may fairly 
congratulate himself: but, writing only with reference* to the 
requirements of military education, we can recognise the value 
of hut one degree of art — that which enables the professor to 
employ his pencil in the field in such a manner as to transfer 
accurately to paper the features of the country, or of objects 
seen on its surface. There is an objection we know to the 
out-of-doors employment of the cadets. The young gentle- 
men arc, unfortunately, when abroad in the fields, more prone 
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to play lliaii to work. The survey sciuacls, \vc well remember, 
which were occasionally sent forth with banner- rolls, and 
baskets of bread and <*heese, to survey the Norwood hill or the 
Brijrhton road, were jicnerally better disposed to take the mea- 
surement of the parlour of the Jiosr ami Croivn or the Surra/ 
DrorrrSy than to mark out the watercourses and trace the nmds 
and sketch the slopes ot* the hills, iliit it would be easy to 
exercise a closer suj)crvision over the cadets, by sending 
out a (gentleman') corporal or two, with each scpiad ; or 
if that were found insutlici(*nt, one of the orderly ottieers 
might be instructed to accomj)any the survey, or sketching 
party. In the latter there would he less necessity for the s(juad 
to he broken up. and not the same facility ot* csca])ing work, as 
in tiu' survey parti('s, w here half a dozen cadets were employed 
upon th(' same |»ieee of grond, whilst one did the whole work ; 
took all the hearings; measured all the distaiuos and sketclicd 
all the features; and his companions, making a joint stock of his 
properly, transferred to their own skins the labours of the one 
workman. A professor, out of his narrow class-room, has, w'c 
know, little authority ; hut when the country becomes the class- 
room-- when the huge trees are sid^stitiilcal for forms and the 
wide fields for tahl<*s, it would he easy to impose other control 
than that of the meek professor, 'fhe out-door classes siiould 
always be under military supervision ; and under such supervi- 
sion, the cadet, whilst he is ae<juiring much which will he of real 
practical and professional use to him in alter life, would be laying 
up a good stock of health i>y imbibing the ])nre air and taking 
active exercise, instead of stooping from morning to night over 
a desk, in the heated atmosphere of a crow'ded stdiool-room. 

We have alluded t(^ the employment, on such duties as these, 
of the ord(*rly oHicers. It occurs to ns that they might do much 
more — both U) their ow n advaiilagt; and that of the institution — 
than make a sleepy appearance on parade, and administer (*xtra 
drills. Alight not they learn imieh ; and might not something 
of a senior (commissioned; class be cstablislied at Addiscornbe, 
le.sembling the “ Senior Departiiienl” at Sandhurst ? It afijiears 
to ns that a limited number of officers on furlough might, with 
very great advantag<‘, l.'e permitted, under restrictions similar to 
those imposed at Sandhurst, to study under the able pnjfessors 
at Addiscornbe ; and to derive from proficiency in these adult 
studies, especial and acknowledged claim upon the patronage of 
the Indian Government. Tpon their proficiraicy in drawing, 
surveying, field-engineering, ^c., might be founded a just claim 
— which should be duly registered — to employment, on their 
return to India, in the survey department — the department 
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of public works, &c. How profitably might a furlough, now 
often wasted in strenuous idleness, thus be spent, both to the 
ofiic(;r himself and the (ioverniuent, wliich he serves! It is 
iiKjre tliaii ])i*obalde lliat the formation of sucli a class might 
also become a great benefit to th(.* cadets of tlic institution. 

Ibit to return to the scholastic part of cadet life, there is another 
objeedon to tlie existing lest of (jualification — but one wliich it is 
not v(!rv easy to obviate. A question may fairly be raised, as to 
whether, under tlio pre:;ent educational system, the highest 
.ippointments are ordinarily obtained by the young men of the 
highest intelligence. 'Jdie trial would be a i’air one if the start 
were f;iir -but the start never is fiiir. Whilst one youth enters 
the seminary, without any pr(‘vious knowhalgc; of the ‘^course,” 
which he is to run, another makes his apjiearance, thoroughly 
imbiKMl -or, in mon* expressively colhxjuial lan^'uage, eya;///;//'// — 
with the* whole matlieinatieai courses from Vulgiir Fractions to 
Nautical A'-trononiy, ami the whole fortification course from 
Vauban's first syst<an to tlu' s(*ctions of Sa])|)ing and Afining; 
lie can bungle througli a Hindustani fable and pcrha})s, 
alh*r a manner, he can shade a sketcii of the Addington hills 
into something rc.'iMiibling a heap of sand-hags, anil manage 
the vcrli<!al touch so well, that the “ feature's” of St. Sebastian 
or Fciiiscola shall not he taken for lawyers’ wigs. His jiarents, 
or guardians — jirohahly, bceaiise they have had some cxperieiiee 
in the persons of othi'i* childri'ii or wards, or have derived the 
vahialile knowledge trom some relative or friend — or possibly, 
by reason of a certain natural eaimiiies'^, which tells them tliat 
four years' study are belter than Iwi#, when a gieal pri/.e is to 
be competed for — have taken l!ie ]>reeantion to educate him 
expressly for Addiseombe. "ri:ere is more tiian one very 
tolerable foreing-bonse in the near neighlxairliood of London, 
Kdmonlon, .Mitcham, or Wimhiedon. It is not the object to 
learn matlu'iiiaties ; hut to learn a particular coursi' ofmathema- 
lies. It is not the ohjeei to It'aru ibrlitieatiou ; hut to learn a 
particular course of forlifiealion. d'he AddiM omhe text-liouks 
art', of course, ililigently stmlied. d’he Addiiseomhe series of 
plans is, of course, ililigently jiraetised. d’hi; end is not to 
understaiul, but to do. ^^’helller equations are to be worked out, 
or sy.stems of fortification to be traced, rapidity of hand is the 
great thing to be atl-.ined. So many figures and so manv signs 
on the slate — so many lines anil so many eiirvcs on the drawing 
board. '^I'liis is the real cramming system ; and it nmst be 
successful — for the immense strides in advance, which are made 
at the onlsct of the eailet'.s career, cannot fail to, bring him in 
among the winners at the goal. 'Hic lead once taken is rarely 
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or never lost. In the novel, whieli \vc have several times (juoted, 
we find an illustration of this truth, which we believe to be not 
much exaii’ii:erai(‘d : — 

‘‘ ivo (l'» wni lii'loti;,' 

luilit.in ! rtrrjriik*. 

“ H.mI : \\li\ II )t i!«> ‘Mil ill tlK‘ 'i he a stildiiT aiid starve.” 

“ Vt)u iiiU"! ii-lv iii\ i’lllur," "aiii Peiva:rine I’ulliinev. 

“ llaiin’t iiitt reM. all I \\'1 kU hruneh uf the armv contiiuieil the i»ld 
■iiiiikinan, wlio wii" <«>iiie\\ hat 

l\jv.:rliie iiithrnivd him tli.it lie was aiMiiij^ out iu the artillery, ujuMi 
which Air. 1 l;o elliehe ks h:m why lie ha«l not proeu led an engineer's 

aifiiointnient . 

“ lliTMO'^e I couMirt.*’ s.lid Ikriiiiiiie l*u’tuiuy. 

*• ('(Mildii'i I - li uu'tln' t I sii;)|Hiv;r ' ■ idle -yon don't lo(dv .stupid.” 

“ I Impe lint, sir,*’ ii-inarked l‘i-riuiine. 

‘‘Ilnw laiiK it tlu II a-'lo'il the old LTiailleinan. 

“ ril ft II \iMi, " ^•.nl^ll^■d iknurine. “ 'i'here was onee a. niaitleiiian, wlio 
laid a w.iu:« r with a fiii iu!, that he wmild train a pii*’ to heat a raee-horse in ii 
race nt* a hniidied \anl-. 'The inateli was made, and tin* «ri>)itteniait hc^aii 
in andd lariiest to train liis pii^ Ho nuastired out the hnndri'd yards, shut 
np the in .a stve at one end, and plaeed its Iroiinh at the other end of the 
cnursi-, l)a\ after ilay, the pi;i was kept on short (“ommons, until a certain 
time of the l\vMin:..^ when tlie animal was h't out iif its >tye, and olV it scaiii- 
pered a-- f.isf as it*. K .;s eoii!«l lairry it to the trough, a hnndred yards oil*, 
riie otiier innthinan had not thoiiitht of trainiiiij: his raci*-horsi‘, so w hen the 
daN ol‘ trial came, tin. nolile animal was heriti ii In the pi.:;, who liad seain- 
pei'id tt) (he end of the i.'nur>i‘ loii:; hi fori' the race-horse conld j;et int«» its 
sjieid. It’s jii'it the '• one, sir, at Atldiscomhe. 'i'lie nice is not always to the 
swiff. \ nnmher of lellows eo theie i rammed elmek-lhll of inathematies, 
foititication, and the like: others 1:0 thire perha]»s with donhh: talents, hnt 
actpiiri iin-nts nf a classical nature. I Ik* stupid south who knosss Ilntton hy 
heart, and lias done all the plans in what is eulK'd the ‘ fortification eonrse,’ 
is sure to heat the ;;reatc>t j^eiiiiis in the seminars who has been I’aifi^in^' at 
l.atin and (iivek all his life. He has not time to ^et into his full speed 
hefore tlie other hoy has rea< hcd the j;oaI. In two years rnori- he woiihl pass 
tlie crammed one. hnt as it is, he is <lead heat ; and that, sir, I helieve, is the 
only aiiswir that I can ease to s our (pie^tioii.” 

“ \'i rs Mti'-lactorv t(»o,'’ replied the old cisilian, smiling. 

'^riiis is u<)t o;]catly (ivcrstatcd ; and mil wanlly the cmn|)arison 
would sri'iii to be sidlicii.oillv jn-t — lint wc an* inclined to think 
that, in souk, cases, the untrained racer rnijjclil tlistance the 
trained pii;; but that he lose.s h(*ar( at the ouls(*l. lie assumes, 
somewhat too hastily, the hopelessness of llie eoidllet ; and ‘j;ives 
it np in desjitiir. 'I’here liave been cases in wliieli eonsideitihle 
ability united with indomitable enero v and industry 

have Jivailed to overcome tli(^ disadvanta'jjes of i\\\ entire want 
of preparatory tuition. Ihit such ea.scs are very rare; and it 
may be added that snece.^s demands somelhiii;.!; be.sidcs the 
talent, the em rj^y, the perseverance to whieli we have 
alluded. It demands tin tilmo.'-t entire sihsenee of those liner 
feelinj^s of sensitiveness and delicacy, whieli are often strongest 
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in the season of ingenuous youth, — feelings which recoil from 
the thought of the jostling, the finesse, the strife and the 
trickery, which are inse|mrablc from such eager competition 
as that wliich must necessarily obtain, where a great prize, to 
be enjoyed throughout life, is to be struggled after, and 
every competitor rises by the downfall of his neighbour. The 
stre ngth of the shoulder, or the swiftness of the foot, some- 
times determines the position of the cadet in his class ; and 
tlic jostling of which vve have spoken is often more than a 
metaphor. There are some who naturally shrink from such 
boisterous competition, and cannot bring themselves to display 
this eagerness to outstrip, at all risks, their contemporaries. 
Under such a system as this, the more energetic cadets arc but 
too likely to hustle on in advance of their understandings, whilst 
they who know more, but have done less, arc left a long way 
behind. There is too much stress laid upon ])roficiency in a 
])Mrtieular course of study, instead of r(‘garding the accpiaintance 
of the cadet with the general principles of the science itself; 
too much routine, — loo much of the go-cart work, — too much 
reliance on the diligence of the fingers. If the Professors could 
but bring themselves somewhat to unharness the stiulents, we 
sliotild prol)al)ly see greater prolicicncy in their classes. It 
would he well to vary the regimen. An unvarying course of 
(!ape or Hutton is not ibe best mcatis of securing anything 
lu'vond readiness of execution. The knack of working ccpiations 
with rapidity is of more value to a cadet, as matters stand, than 
the deepest phdosopliical iiisigbt into matliemalical principles; 
and wo have known many sound mathematical scholars capable 
of carrying on original investigations, left far behind by mere 
tricksters, who have hocn working out results whilst others have 
been studying the principles upon which the ]>rocess has been 
founilcd. file student who contents himself with knowing what 
is, without troubling himself to consider wliy it is, will he sure 
to make rapid strides in ailvauee of the ])hih)s.)]>hic iiupiirer. In 
such a race as this the competitor has no time lo think. 

And yet, with all these ilrawlmcks, the result is anything hut 
unsatisfactory. In another article \\v have stated our belief that 
the Kngincer corps, as a rcgimeiil of officers, is ecjual, in respect 
of scicntitic allaimncnts, to any corps in the woild. But this 
acknowledgment in no degree militates against our opinion, 
that if a more delibciatc system of education weie pursued at 
Addiscomhe,- “if rapiility of e\e<*ulion were no longer con- 
sidered the first thing, and the secoml thing, and third thing — 
llie regiment, now so strong in scientific ability, would be still 
stronger. The experience of many of our readers must supply 
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exatti|)le< of’ groat siiooos'^ at Ail*lisc*oialit\ iiiiattoiidocl, iu aticr- 
life, bv aiiv oomuuMisiirate attaiiinioiit of distiiiction — exainpb’s 
showing that “tlu* b«)iintifiil riob |»ri)inis(* of yontli may somo- 
tinu.s Icatl to ili>iap]>ointn)ont. IihIiumI, the most siici'ossfiil 
jx^titors for tin* groat |>i*iz<'s not nid ro«puMitly fail altog'otbor 
to <listingnish tIi<*msolv(‘s in aftor-lifo. A jmlic*ions <*ramming 
inav carry a youth tliroiigb bis four terms at Aibliscombc, ami 
cnabb' him to figiin' at the piiblie exatiiiiiatioii at tlie emi of it, 
as lir'^t t'ligiiieer,” hut having disgtu’ged himself on tliis 
occasion, h<‘ soon hegiti^ to contract into his natural dimensions ; 
and pursues, oii tin* greater stage of life, his jonrm'V to tln*i.*nd, 
without ri-ing once ahovt* the level. 

Along the Ad<liscondn* <*oiirse, harnes‘.(‘d tight info the go-cart 
of routine, the cadets make tln‘ir way striving and struggling, 
toiling and )»anting — cantering ipiietly along at a d(‘c*‘nt orth'rly 
pace, with sleek ^ides m»t turning a hair, sure of la'ing neither 
aiinuig tin* first nor tin* last, hut in a very respectabh* p(»sition or 
lazily sauntering on to the t‘inl, <*ontent(*d with the places in the 
rear; perhaps, ohstinafely refusing to go, ami showing vice at 
every turning. Sonn*how or other, they all make* their way up tf> 
the great goal— the e\aininati<ui-day, and are* riirneel aelrift with 
commissions in one* branch of tin* se*rvie*e or anot.ln*r. llir 
routim* svste'in has Im-cu maintaineel inviolate* up to the* e*le)ving 
fe)rtriight of tin* last te*rm, \\ hen tln*r<* is a show of a malln‘ma- 
tical e xaminatiem by tin* se*nior Pndessor - fle‘sigm*el, if. wemhi 
seem, for tin* (*xpres.s ])urpose* e>f ti*stiiig the* ae*lnal a<*((uire*m(*nts 
of the e*adet. cm/ of the* Ad<lise*omb(! e*ours(*. Some* hidf-fh>/(*n 
perhaps meire*- — of the seiiieu* caelets are* jM*rmitf(*<l te) take a 
pari in this final e'onfliet, ami it is ]u»ssibl(; that some slight 
change in their relative |)ositie)ns may be* the n*sidt. l'ln*enn*s- 
tions prejpose'd are* e|ue‘stions e)f in) very (*asy se>luli«>n ; th(‘y are* 
epiestiems m»t in the* lK‘at(*n e-emrse* ; anel as no refe*r(‘m*(* to books 
is permitte*el — as the cae|e*t sits ein a stool with mithiiig but his 
slate be*fore* liim — th(*r(‘ must be* some knowleelge* e>f malliema- 
tics fe) euiable* him to ])ass the eu*«leal. It is a m‘rvons si'ason, 
this private e*\aiuination — and mue*h previems hard study elo(*s 
it involve. Often have* we km^wii a e'ade t I(*ave* his hf*el, at miel- 
night ; ami lighting the? forhifhle*ii eainlh* with a lue*ifer niateh, 
ami making a shutt(?r of hi.s hianke't, toil through tin* short 
hours, iu pu/zling solution of tough iuath« iuatie*ai ejuesfioiis- - 
coIU*(*tioiis maele from tin* result e»f fe>rme*r e*.\aminations — till 
(lay l)(?gan te) elawn upon the* we arie*! (‘y(?s and confused hruin 
e)f the young stuele*nt. lJaj)py tin? youth, if his )iianiiseri})t 
volume of exainiriatie)!! papers stooel him in good steael Often 
was it a kind friend in tln^ ln)nr of riee*(J. Uft(?n elid the lue.'k 
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of a young competitor, in having worked up, from one of these 
collections, the very questions proposed, do more for him than 
his ability — and often, if the very problem was not hit upon, 
liglit was let in uj)on the solution of one question by an 
accjiiaintance with the mode of unravelling the intricacies of 
another of the same family. There was much chance-work in 
it ; and at best ingenuity, in such a trial, was a steadier friend 
than a less ready profundity of knowledge. The great thing is not 
to have this knowledge in your head ; but to have it running oflF 
your fingers. Still, all things considered, the last ])rivate exami- 
nation was in reality a trial of strength; and that over, the work 
was done. The public examinations, whether in rehearsal or 
before the audience, were mere spectacles, got up for show, with 
parrot-like recitations — and a pretty sight it was, undoubtedly. 
A busy, bustling morning is that of examination day — every- 
body excited, everyliody happy; some are launching into life, 
all are turning tln'ir ])aeks upon the seminary, for a season, 
or for all time. The cadet is in a wliirl ; tiie whole insti- 
tution is in a whirl. There is the Chairman of tlie (.\)urt 
of Directors to h(» saluted; guns to he fired; parades to be 
fornuwl ; niarehiiigs into tlie e.xamination-hall and marchings 
out of the examination-hall ; marchings in review order, 
general salutes, gnii and sword exercises, out of doors: ami in- 
doors surprising exhibitions of wisdom, already briefly described, 
distributions of prize's and ceunmissions — tlu' hitter causing 
iiijiny a heart-epiake*, as the* Imlia House functionary rises with 
the important list in his hand — then an address from the? Chair- 
man of the l^ast India Ce>ni|)any, and the curtain falls. The 
young actors scurry oil’ to their barracks; throw off their stage- 
drcsscs; array tiicmsclve's once more in their plain clothes; 
scramble^ for scats on tlu? stage-coacbes, of wbicli an extraor- 
dinary number are put on the roael for the occasion ; and in a 
couple of hours are entering the streets of London. INI any a 
good dinner — ordered, jierliaps, a week before band and unctii- 
onsly discussed in anticipation — is eaten on that evening, and 
many a carousal is there, reaching into the short hours, and end- 
ing not very decorously — parties of ten or twelve being formed 
to celebrate the joyful occasion. After these jollifications, old 
friends are parted, perhaps for ever. One joins one service ; 
another, another service. One proceeds to one Presidency ; 
another to another Presidency— Cadet-life is at an end. 

In loss than tliree months the majority of the passed cadets 
are on the wide ocean. The engineers alone remain. They 
proceed to Chatham to perfect themselves in engineering and 
'—morality. Our subject is Addiscombe, and not Chatham, 
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else something might he written on the charaeter of tlie 
arrangement under Avhich tliese young men, newly emancipated 
from tlie severe restrictions of scholastic discipline, are sent to^ 
sj)end the first year of their manhood, in the filthiest sewer of 
pollution in the country — surrounded hy the worst conci'ivahle 
iiidueuces, th(‘ coiitatiiou of which it is almost iiupossibli' to 
('Nca|)(\ Stunetidng of this was dimly acknowledged, a few years 
ago, when tin* engineer cadets of one term were* ordered to 
rejoin the Seminary — hut on a ditlen*nt footing, us a hyln*id 
class, half-oHic<*r ainl Indf-ead(‘t. The thing was a failnrt*; and 
no wond(‘r. Not hecanso the j)laii was iinpraetit'ahle in itself; 
hut h<*canse nothing was done to render it praetieahh*. \Vc. 
]iav(' hrietly spoken (»f tin' advantage's which might, la* deriv(*d 
from tlu* cstahli'^liineiit <»f a “ Seiiun- I )(‘partinenr* at Adelis- 
e'oinhe. Of such a Senieir I)e*partnu‘n1 tin* ])asst'd engim*(*r 
cadet might f<»rm the iinch'us. \\'<‘ helieve* that und(*r such a 
syst(‘ni the\ wonhl h'arn ejfiite* as nni(*li of what. it. is desirable 
to hvirii, arid much less of what it is eh'sirahh* to l(*av(* niih*arnt ; 
and if tin* re'Iafive ])osition of the young olli(*ers on joining 
their regiments in Inelia wene* to la' de>te*rniin(Ml hy th(*ir geaal 
cennincl. atnl attemlion to j)re)fe‘ssiemal pursuits, during this ye-ar 
of initiation, tlieM'i* would in all prediahilii v la* mne*li more* of 
geaal done* and lime'll more* of evil iineione, than nneler the sys- 
t(*ni whiedi turns vontlis of e*ighte*en aelrift, in the most prolli- 
gtite* garrison teiwn in iOnglaiie), with seare*(*Iv any inelne'cment 
tej ste.‘aelin<-*ss of eomhie't or ap|>lie‘atie)n te> study. 

Jint e’onte'iiting ourselves with niere'ly throwing out. this sug- 
gestion, HI a fe'w gt*n(*ral we»rels,ainl having lironghi the; e*aelets 
<'areer to a close*, we; slionlel ee)n>ist(.*ntly bring our tirticle 
also to a cleese, if it we;re not that we; ieed ealle*el n])on te) 
e'emsider a ejne-stion, in e-onnexiein with Aeldiseemila* educa- 
tion, e)t gre*at ce)iice'rinm*nt te) all win) are likely to pro- 
fit liy the* patronage of the* Court of Directeirs — the; e|nestion 
of e;diicatie)nal charge.^. The Jilast India Coiujiany’s »Se;r- 
vicc* is tin; fme.'st se*rvice in the; we)rld. In re*spect e>f pay 
ainl pemsion tln.-re* is in) se;rviee* (;e)iiiparah](.* with it. "I'lie 
retiring regnlatie)ns are extremely liheTal ; and pre)inotion,t)ioiig1i 
.sle)w, is sure. It is })y e*e)mpariiig it with e)ther military service;s 
tliat we learn te> estimate its true; value*. Jhit the; (^'ourt of 
Directors tliongh liberal in givat things, are niggardly in small. 
Their generosity is not e*e)nhiste*nt gene*re)sity. \\dnlst in 
many — nay, in most instances, tlie*ir niunificence* far exceeds 
that of the Crown, in some it falls far be*low it. In nothing is 
tills more striking tlian in their nianageiiient of the Adeliscomhe 
institution, and the re*cent attempts whicli have been rn»adc to 
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force it —whether successfully or not we do not know — to pay 
its own expense's. Within the last ten years the cost of a cadet’s 
education at Addiscoinbe has been nearly doubled. In 1834, 
the rates were (io/. j>er aniiiiin, including military uniform and 
Ollier incidental expenses. In 1844, the yearly charge is 
loo/.— exclusive of the cost of uniform, books, pocket money, 
library subsitrijition, &c., wdiicli raise the entire amount to at 
least prr annum. This expense falls ecjually on all — 

on the son of tin* rich merchant or lordly land-owner; and 
on the orpham.'d child of the poor pensioned widow, whose 
husband has been slain in battle. This is not creditable to 
the 1‘^asl India Coui))any. At no similar institution do the 
charge's press so heavily upon the children of those who 
have a (Maim upon tlie liberality of the (Government which 
they have served. The royal colleges do not deal in this 
niggardly spirit witli the children of British otHc'crs. At the 
Boyal Military (‘olh'gt? at Sandhurst tluTe are three dilferent 
rat(‘s of payimuit, under wliich cadets are admitted. Tliey arc 
(wi* (piote from the Militanf Annual )^ — 

“ hirst Class , — The sons of all otli(»ersin the army, under the 
ra?ik of held oHicers, including surgeons and paymasters and 
the orphans of oflicers of whatever rank in the army, and of 
commanders and otHcers of rank superior thereto of th(‘ Boyal 
Navy, who have died in the .s(*rvice, and are proved to have 
left iiimilies in pecuniary distress, to ])ay 4(i/. per annum. 

“ Srcoitil Class . — 'fhe sons of regimental field oHicers and 
cn])tains under tlirce years’ rank and commanders of the navy, 
bO/. ])er annum. 

“'riit* sons of colonels and lieutenant colonels, having corps, 
and of captains of the navy of three years’ rank, 70/. per aimum. 

“ TIm‘ sons of all Hag and general officers, 80/. per annum. 

“ Third Class , — Tlie sons of p.rivate gentlemen and noblemen, 
1‘25/. per annum.” 

At the Boyal Military Academy at AVoolwich the admission 
regulations are ecpinlly — in some respects even more, liberal. 
The i)ayments (we again (|uote from the Military Annual) are 
as follow : — 


“ Sons of noblemen and private gentlemen, 

not being otHcers of the army 

Sonsofadmiralsand generals with regiments 

Sons of generals without regiments 

Sons of captains and coniniandcrs of the 
navy and colonels and regimental field offi- 
cers of the anuy 


i-T25 j)er an n urn. 


80 

70 
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Sons of all otticers of the army and navy 
under the above ranks £40 per annum. 

Sons of officers of the army who have died 
in the s(*rvice and who'ie families are proved 
to he left in pecuniary tiistress -0 „ 

In the jrradiiation of tlic‘se scales of nayuient is evinced a 
grateful and a generous apj>reciatioii of the claims of those wlio 
have served their country. Tlu* title of the son to bemffit ])y 
the services of tin* father — and that in j)ro])ortion as those ser- 
vices have l)e«‘ii scantily or liberally n'warded- is here tittint*:ly 
r(*ct>of]iized ; l)nt the India Company, in other n'spects so 

Iil)i*ral, t*vinc(‘ no such recoi^nition. hldneation at Addisctunbc 
miiNt he paid for at its fullest value, no mattcu* who is the 
iTcipient of it. The child of tin' sohlit'r's widt)\v fare's no Ix'tter 
than the chihl of one who now conni'cts himstdf for the iirst 
lime with the ; the hitndretl pounds — often, wt? {grieve to 
say it, the jindiihitory hundred pounds, swt'lled by its lesser 
tributary streams of atteunlant expiuises, must be paid into the 
(.’ompany’s co tiers ; or tin? gates of Addiscombe are closed for 
ever against the applicant. 

e addn'ss ourselves, on this point, (‘ariu'stly, but rt‘spect- 
fully, and with a due appreciation of the gc'iierally liluu'al treat- 
ment of their servants, to tin* able ainl conscientious men — 
many of them well known and n'specteil in this country — who 
constitute the Hoard of Directors. There arc sonn* monbers of 
tlie body, we doubt not, who, if they will tax their nn‘mories, 
may call t<) mind an array of facts illustrativa* of all that wc'siro 
no\v writing on tin* subject <d’ tin* hardships to \>hich Indian 
officers — and in a still gn*ater il(*gr<*e their widows —aresubjected 
by the v(*ry illib(*ral treatment they reef*iv(* in this matter (jf Ad- 
discondn* a|)pointnients. Ilanl inde(*d is tin* struggle.* — and to 
this we sliall jn’esently reenr — to Avring, indess private inf(*rest 
be great, an app<)iiitiiient from tlie (.'oiirt of l)ir(*(*tors, and 
the aj)pointment obtained, if it Ije an Addiscom]>e one, tln,*n 
comes a further struggle to retain it. 1'ln*re are few Indian 
ollieers below the rank of Lieuteiiaiit-(.’olonel, wliosc* means will 
admit cd‘ their doing iiinch tnore than to jirovitle an outfit and 
juissage f<ir their son. An offieer - we will for tin! noricf* suppose 
him to Im! a Major, luit there are many ( 'aptaiiis, wliose children 
are ohl enough to hold commissions — who i»as borne tin* burthen 
of a family, during sixteen or eighteen years, i*ommencing at the 
season of regiinf*ntal suhalternsliip, finds it diHicult, just jit tliis 
critical period, to muster the means of eipiipping his son; and 
if, just Ix'fore tlie date at which this eqiiijiTinuit liecomes neces- 
sary, he is compelled to increase instead of to diminish his 
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expenditure, the case becomes almost hopeless. We do not 
wonder that the majority of Indian officers, in spite of the very 
great advantages of the Engineer corps, and the less striking but 
still iiiKjiiestionable advantages of the Artillery, look upon an 
aj>|)ointment dirvvt as a more valuable gift than an appointment 
to Addiseombe ; since from tbc value of the latter must be 
deducted the 250/., which is the price of two years of Addis- 
coinbe education. 

The case of the widows of deceased officers is still more 
pitiable — still more worthy of the benevolent consideration of 
the (\)urt. 'J'hc ('ompany arc especially bound to extend their 
liberality towards the widows and orphans of the men who 
have died in their service, in as much as those helpless ones are 
?u|)ported not by the masters, but by the comrades of ihcir 
deceased husbands and parents. The widow draws her pension 
from the IMilitary Fund — the child becomes a ward of the 
Orphan Society. '^Fhc ])ension of a Major’s widow is, under 
existing regulations, 205/. per annum; of a (’a])tain’s widow 
— the child’s stipend is, at the highest rate, 45/. ])er 
annum. Now, shoidd the unfortunate widow, by dint of family 
interest, obtain aii Addiseombe appointment for her son, the 
Jiigh charges for education at the institution necessarily amount 
to a prohibitory tax. Since wc commeneed this paper, an 
illustrative case, of peculiar pertinency, has come under our 
notice. An officer, a captain in the (.-ompany's service, was 
murdered at (^ibool, in the winter of 1841, when in attendance 
on the Ilritisli Envoy. lie died leaving a widow and a large 
family, who, after enduring all the horrors of the retreat and 
ca]>tivity, were at length, by the blessing of (iod, restored in 
safety to their country. The subsistence of this large family 
was derived from the two noble institutions which wc have 
named above, — but there was the work of education to begin 
upon, and education is grievously expensive. In a little time, 
however, the lady received the oiler, for one of her boys, of a 
nomination to Christ’s llo.spital, and a promise of a similar 
appointment for another son on attaining the prescribed age. 
Ilehietant at fiist to accept these offers, she was siibse(|uently 
induced to do so, by the gift of an Addiseombe cadetship, 
placed at her disposal hy a near relative of the Hritish Envoy, at 
whose side her husband was cut down ; for it naturally occurred 
to her, that if she had the means of obtaining a sound gratuitous 
education for two of her children, the amount thus saved from 
the little joint-stock might in some measure help to make up 
the sum necessary to defray, in behalf of her first-born, the 
educational charges at the Company’s Seminary. Now, if 
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she had been the widow of a Queen's instead of a Company’s 
officer; and if instead of an appointment to Addiscombe, it had 
been her fortune to obtain for her son an appointment to Wool- 
wich, she would liave been called upon to ilisbursc no more than 
the yearly sum of 20/. The annual cost of Addiscombe educa- 
tion was at the lowest 120/. This was to be paid somehow. 
Even the peculiar claims of this witlow and this orphan could 
avail nothing towarils a mitigation of this almost insupportable 
tax. It was only to be met in one w’ay ; and that one way we 
have described. Hut here a new difficulty presented itself. Hie 
acceptance of the charity of (’lirist's ifospital involved a for- 
feiture of the stipend payable from the funds of the Military 
Orphan Asylum — that institution being, under the existing 
system now in course of modification, strictly a charitable in- 
stitution ; and its rules enforcing a withdrawal of assistance from 
orphans receiving support from other sources. Thus was the 
liberality of the Queen — for Vh.’TOHia herself was, we believe, 
the patron — rendered nugatory, and the maternal management 
ol’ the poor widow defeated. It was, in every respect, a very 
hard case; but the source of all the evil lay in the severity of the 
Court t)f Directors, which demanded from this distressed widow 
the heaviest rates of payment to the utU'rmost farthing, just as 
though neither she nor her children had possessed the smallest 
claim upon tin? generosity of the (’ompany. (jJenerosily do we 
say -upon \lw Jus/irr of the Company. 

'^I'he Court of Directors have ever incurred much odium on 
account of the selfishness evinced in the distribution of their 
patronage. The iiatronage of lliis vast empire is regarded in 
no other light than as the pcnpiisiles of oflice, and each ilircctor 
considers the writershijis, cadc*ishij)s, See., which fall to his share 
in tlie division of the ^H-ar’s sjioil, as mui h his own property as 
arc the cast-olf clothes of the aristocrat the jiropcrty of his 
valet — or the suet and dripping, and various culinary remnants, 
the property of the cook. They take service on a small salary 
because the jicnpiisiics are great ; and out of llicse penpiisitcs 
are they able to su|)|)ly the wants of a troop of hungry relatives 
and dependents, i liis is natural — and, scj long as the jirescnt 
system obtains, it were hard to .say that it is highly ceiisurahlc. 
It has been so before, and is so now. The present Directors have 
taken things as they found them ; and if they have not made 
matters better, they liave certainly made them no worse. Hnt the 
system is a system of rottenness and corruption. The entire 
patronage of tlie countiy is parcelled out among individual mem- 
bers of the court, who arc iu noway responsible for its just distri- 
bution, and who, so long as they do not openly sell it, may do with 
it just what they will. Now we would willingly compound for the 
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open and legalised sale of a certain portion of the annual patron- 
age, if we could feel assured that the remainder would be fairly 
distributed among the children of those who have rendered, in 
peace or in war, good service to the country — the country in 
which they have spent their days, and, perchance, sacrificed their 
lives. (Commissions in the (Queen’s Service are openly sold; 
but a |H)rtion of the army jiatronage is set aside for gratuitous 
distribution, and tliough we do not assert tliat family interest is 
altogether powerless, we believe that there are few instances of 
gross jobliery, and that the undeniable claims of deserving old 
officers in straitened circumstances — still less, of the widows and 
orphans of such olfieers—are seldom wholly disregaiilcd, when 
the generosity of the country is appealed to in behalf of the 
solifKa’s child. A broad distinction is ever drawn between such 
claims, and those of men who have no title, either on the score 
of service rendered to the state*, or of straitened pecuniary circum- 
stances, to the? charily of (»ovcrnmcnt; hnl the East India 
(’ompanydraw no such distinctions, fliey recognise no claims.* 
The diffi'icncc between one a|.plicant and another lies in the 
rchitive amount of intcre.-t possessed hv (‘ach ; and the motives 
which decide the (jU(‘s(ion, are seldom other than private 
motiv(‘.s, 'fhe director disposes of his own share of writerships 
and cadetships after his own fashion ; and there is no patronage 
belonging to the general body. Old oilieers, toiling and toiling, 
wearing their lives out in this country, look in vain for a crumb 
of the great patronage-loaf. I'liousands of miles from tlic India 
llousi*, what can they do but look and U)ng ? "fhey cannot 
make interest with directors, like the uanglcrs about I<.ca- 
dcnhall-strci t — they cannot, bv cca-ck ss importunity, extort 
cadetsbi|)s, like some who haunt the passages of the India House, 
'riiey sigh in vain for what is their due, and deeply feel the in- 
justice of this utter disregard of their claims. We know nothing 
which would more strengthen the loyalty of the army towards 
their masters, tiuui the appropiiation of a large share of 
the patronage of the Court of Directors to the ehiUlren of 
tieserving officers — nothing wliich would more surely raise the 
character of the East Iiulia Company in the estimation of the 
world. It would l)e a worthy, a just, and as siieh a politic act. 
An opposite course may bring ruin. The ('om])any will never 
be respected, let tlicm rule in oilier respects as virtuously as 
they may, so long as the India House is regarded as the grc.at 
hot-hed of nepotism. Let them look to this ; or when they fall, 
never to rise again, it will he set down in the page of history, 
Itiat It was ]>atronage which gave the dealh-hlow. 

Some nvent Tu'ts liavr luvn himijilit to our iiutU’i’, .'iin e tlto t arlipr editions of 
tliit niiinlHT apiM'ariMl, whii'ti would iiidiiot' u**, in norno d^^^le, to modify thcM? 
iiMi'rtion!!i . — Aoti fo third edition. 
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Art. V. — 1. Journal of a march from Delhi to Peshatcnr^ and 
from thence to (\thoul with the Missitm of Colonel \\ ade^ 
iitrludimj Travels in the Punjab^ a visit to the Citjf of iMhorCy 
and a Narrative of O/wralions in the Klu/hnr l^ass in 1839, by 
Lieut. If \ Parr : post Hvo. clothy with six illustrations. London ^ 
18 41 . 


‘J. Map of the Jlrstern Pitwittces t}f Hindustan ; the Pun jab, 

/{ajpootanah, Scin(b\ Cabtuif cloth in a case, IT. 11. Allen 

and i'o. Loudon. IS 1-1. 

WiiKX tlir Hritish Annv umicr Lord Ki'anr, arroinjKmit'd by 
Sliali SoDjali, advaiuTd on ('al)ool by tlio Slnkarpoor route in 
the bej^inniiiji: of (lui year 1S,‘59, a diversion was made, by the 
Kbybnr, by a eonlinjienl from the Scikli army, ami a delaeb- 
ment of Hritish trooj)s under Lieut, ('olonel Wade, eonsi>tin{r 
of four eom])auies of vSepoys and three Horse Artillery ^uns, — 
mustering altogetlier tliirteen 1‘airopean olfieers and three hun- 
dred and ei^lity Hritish Indian .soldiers, with three thousand two 
hundred and seventy I.ahon' troops, ehielly Mussnlinan Irref^ii- 
lars, but including' one (iooikha regiment. To tliese were 
added a few hundred Iirejrulars entertained for Ihinee 'I'imoor, 
the eldest son of Shah Soojah, who aeeompanied the force — 
tlie total stren‘*;th bein*^ umUa* four thousaml men. 

Some Alf^hans ‘gradually joined the force; but their numbers 
are not i»:iven ; and allhongh Kour Non Nehal Sinj^h, with the 
flower of the S<*ikh army under (jenerals Ventura, Lena Sin|rh 
Majelia, and most of the principal Sirdars, were also ])resent, 
no record is ^iven of their having fired a shot : and as the 
(ioorkha regiment mutinied and went off bodily, and the? 
Xnjeel) legiment, under (the so-called) (h)Ionel Jacob Thomas 
(a son of the notable (ieorge '^J'homas) behaved little better, the 
brunt of the fighting that occurred fell on tfie small Hritish 
Detachment and a party of Moullanees under (’aptain Maeke- 
son. 

Every thing was done in those days in a hurry, (’olonel 
Wade had been nearly a month on his road, when Lieut. Harr 
was ordered to follow with hi.s guns to J'eshawur, at which place 
lie joined the force. He marched by way of Lahore ; and in the 
volume named at tlie bead of our article has given us Ijis 
first impressions of a new ami interesting country. As, however, 
the journal has lain idle, during the last three years, it is more 
than ])robable that it might liave been considerably improved by 
an after revi.-itm and eomparij^on with the experierrccs of <jther 
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travellers. Had it gone through some such process, many errors 
might have been avoided and many crudities erased. 

The military operations, in which the Lieutenant took an active 
share, are described with much modesty, and some well-executed 
illustrative sketches adorn the volume. That of Ali Musjid 
sufTiciently shows the strength of its position, but it might 
have been shown in even a more formidable light by bring- 
ing into the sketch the beetling precipice to the north of 
the Fort. Ijieiit. Barr seems to have made his sketch from 
the Jubokce pass, up which Sir George Pollock did not 
advance ; the hill on the right of the picture with the tower on 
it, is the one on which the British troops under that distin- 
guished General cncam|)ed on the memorable day which saw 
the Khybur forced in 1842. The Generafs tent stood close to 
that very tower; at least so our recollections run, and posterity 
may fed interested in the fact. Having served with them in 
the field, Lieut. Barr’s notices of the Seikh troops, and especially 
of their artillery, arc valuable ; he docs not, however, siifliciently 
estimate any braticli, for though it is cjuitc true that their guns 
and all appurtenances are very bad, we hold that the men, 
especially the artillery men, arc as good as our own. 

Our author inarclied from Delhi to Kurnal, half a dozen miles 
beyond which city he entered the protected Seikh si;i*ies. I'he 
first place which he notes down in his journal is Azimabad— more 
generally known by the people as Telouree; but Lieut. Barr calls 
it AzitNfflitfr. It is a large towm, famed in the annals of the last 
hundred years, as the scene of a great battle. It has been in 
many hands, aiul is now in as unpleasant a predicament as any 
corporation can desire ; that is, it belongs, in erpial shares, to 
the Patau Nawab of Kooiijpoora and the Shamgnrh Seikhs. 
Partnerships everywhere induce trials of temper ; but it is not 
easy to conceive the contentions, between Seikh and Patau 
copartners, each, and pj-rticularly the stronger J>arty, always 
desiring to cut the matter short by a stand-up fight. These 
feuds often involve the loss of crops to both parties, and 
between them, the cultivators and traders fare most wretchedly. 
Three miles further is Leeloklieree, which is thus described : — 

“ Wc readied Lcclokhcrcc, which is about devoii miles from Kurnal, at 
balf*past seven, and pitched our camp just beyond the extremity of tlie 
village, which is small uiid protected by a mud wall. Two or three lolly 
buildings stand in the centre of it, and are evbleiitly intended as watch- 
towers whence a good look out mav be kept .” — {liurrs Cahool and Punjab^ 

p. 11.) 

On leaving Lcclokhcrcc it is observed — 

“ Circular towers, similar to those at Leelokheree, constructed either of 
brick or mud, overlooked the neighbouring district, and stood in the midst 
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of every collection of huts, which as far as I coiilil observe wtis iiivariuhly 
enclosetl by a iniul wall : thereby plainly indicatin'^ that the protecteil Seikh 
states, which wo had ontcretl this inornin;;, arc, or have been, at no distant 
period, subjected to the nii:htly }>rowlin^s of predatory inarauders /’ — (Harrs 
C about ami Punjab^ pj). 11 \ l*i.) 

LiciitcMiant Barr may well say so ; and had he fronc down 
the l^oodianaii-road to Ferozepore, or through Khytiil, he would 
liavc been still more convinced of the original propensities of 
the inhabitants of the protected Seikh states. Such towers 
used to protect every well in the country ; the three at Leelo- 
kheree were probably built in opposition to each other by 
rival holders of the little town, or rather village. It is now 
singly held by an old lady, as her principality, though yieltling 
less than a hundred pounds sterling a-year. It was the chief 
place of a circuit of a dozen or so villages, held in copartnery 
by dilferent Seikh chiefs and parties, but now divided off into 
separate states. The neighbourhood is a very bad one, and we 
wonder much that Lieutenant Barr does not make a note of his 
liaving been rol)bed. He must have been so — but j)erhaps, out 
of delicacy, omitted the entry. 

1 1 is next march was Thannesur, of which he might with 
advantage have said more. A more ingenious hand at book- 
making would have given us at least a cliapter of the JMaha- 
barut, and told how, like the fabled Kilkenny eats, the Kara 
aiul Pamlu combatants devoured eacli other, Jeaving only twelve 
survivors from the lakhs on both sides. Barring fable, how- 
ever, Thannesur has much to interest the traveller; a thousand 
years ago it was the caj)ilal of a Hindoo kingdom, and Wing on 
the track of invasion, has been alternately held by jVIoguls, 
Patans, Belochees, and numerous mongrel Moslems, until it 
l)ecame a bone of contention between the Bhayekean (Khytul), 
Shamgurean, and other Seikhs. It is mnv half under the (Com- 
pany, anil half under the rule of a »Seikh lady. "I'hc beautiful 
tomb of the Moslem Saint is still desecrated by the ])resenee of 
a Seikh Ih iest, who, to the horror of the true believers, reads his 
Grunth, apparently as composedly as if ilu* Khalsa were in the 
undisputed ascendant, hardly elisturbed by the flit tings about 
him of the descendant of one of the old Moslem ki'cpers of 
the tomb, who still urges his claim, and begs every ('hristian 
traveller to helj> the assertion of his rights, and the cleansing of 
the tomb from Seikh ])ollution. 

The Great Tank, called Korchetre, is an object of interest, as 
attracting Hindoos from the furthest ipiarters of India; as is 
the holy Saraswati * (pronounced Sursooti), ns fertilizing by its 

* Saraswati was a daughter of Brahma. 
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overflowings a large tract of country, and being considered 
throughout its course as sacred as the Ganges. The great 
Tank, or rather Lake, is called Korchetre ; the name, however, 
more proj)crly applies to the whole country around Thannesur, 
as the word Koni-chetre denotes the field of Koru, the 
opponent of the Pandus. With Thannesur nearly as the 
centre, the country around, in a radius of twenty miles, is holy 
ground, and every Ghat on the Sarasvvati, and nearly every 
Tank within that area, is a Teeriith, or place of pilgrimage. 
The tomb of Tej Baliadoor, and other sites, are not without 
interest, hut being somewhat inclined to utilitaiianism, v.e gave, 
on our visit, the preference to the new bridge, extracted out of 
the Ladwa Rajah by jMr. Clerk, before the old Radshahi Serai ; 
and to the rising shops and bazars, and the improving cultivation 
around, over mere matters of romance and antujuity. From 
Thannesur our author moves to Shahabad, which we are told is 
a large city, “and ])ossesses some good houses. Amongst the 
“ most prominent are the residences of four rajahs, whose 
“ domains overlook the whole of the town, and arc so polished 

with chunam, that from a distance they glitter like marble.” — 
{/iarr\s Cdhool ami Panjah^ j). 2fi.) 

Now this is an error; there arc three or four petty Sirdars, 
and their houses arc spacious white ones, looking down on 
the town *, but were it not for our present interference, we 
should probably hnve .Mr. Thornton, in the next edition of his 
Gazetteer, telling us, on ]Mr. RarFs authority, of “the city of 
Shahabad, which is large, &c., and further contains no less than 
four rajahs." 

We should call the place a town of 6,000 or S,000 inhabitants; 
or rather a large village, and certainly not a city ; and for the 
iiiforinatioii of the unlearned we may state, that neither Lena 
Singh nor the Aloowala chief is a Rajah, as called by Lieutenant 
Ran*. Who Rajah I )yan Singh, mentioned at page 275 as sitting 
beside Non Nehal Sing at Peshawur, is, we cannot conceive; 
but, probably, the late notable Sirdar Aject Sing, “ who had such 
a merry twinkle about his eyes,'’ showing that men may laugh 
and stab. As to rajahs generally, let us further state that there 
are only four in the protected Seikh states, viz., the chiefs of 
Ihittialee, Jhceud, Ladwa, and Munimajra; and that there is 
not a single Svikh rajah in all the Punjaub, except the Maharajah 
himself. Another march brings the detachment to Ambain, and 
a wearisomelv heavy stage it is. Fortunately it rained, or probably 
Lieutenant ibirr would be sticking in the sand with his howitzers 
up to the present time. He managed to advance, owing to the 
rain, and therefore calls the road good. Had he met General 
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Court at Kiirnal last year, the General would have told him a 
different story, when he expatiated upon the pjross ahsurditv of 
the British (lovernnient in not having a passable road to tlicir 
frontier. The (General sj)()ke feelinu;ly, for he liad just travelled 
with Ills family in a palankeen earriage, and stuck in the mud 
when it rained, and in the sand when it liitt not. 'I'hoii^h he too 
has “a pleasant twinkle about his eyes," he was aetually fierce 
on the subject of British roatls ; the badness of which we may 
conceive, when wc remember that the (ieneral could not have 
been very nice, not haviuijj been accustomed to the best in the 
Punjab. The matter is a serious one : we have known even dawk 
travelh'rs stopped in the rains for three days by the overflowing 
of the Markiiuda, the (jiigiir, iSre. (■olonel J.oekett, then a 
political agent going uj) to Simla to the (fovernor-Cileneral on 
important l)usinoss, twelve years ago, was thus detained at Sha- 
habad for three days. But let Lieut. Barr speak for himself. 

Jonnnnj . -M lialt-]>ast four we left Sh:jlial);ul, this morning, hut 
h:i(l scareely procee^led a mile when rain fell ; •i^ratluallv iiHTeasiiifr in heaviness 
until we reached the town of Amhala sixteen miles distant, and then, down 
it poured in torrents, rortunately, tuir march was over a \ery excellent 
roid, alon<r which cultivation extended its cheerful aspect on either side, 
with scarcely an ex<*cption. \ youn;^ plantation of tnvs, many hein;,^ covertsl 
with straw to protect them Irom the frost, lined tlu- approach for two or three 
miles before we reached tlie city, and close to the ^ate hy which wt‘ entered 
it, is a hirin' pucka tank, in excellent re[)air, ha\in^ a lli^^ht of ornamental 
steps leadinj; to the clear and translucent wati r with which it fdleil. 'fhe 
bazar is some miles in extent, and comp<>sed of two streets at ri_i(ht angles with 
one another ; most of the houses in it bein'? of late construction.” - ( 
tUihunl and Punjab^ pji. 27 \ 2 n.) 

The trees are Mr. ('lerk\s, and the bazaar his and (Japtain 
Murray’s, and dues much credit to both ; but it can hardly be 
said to be some miles in extent,” though regidar, well built, 
and clean. Wc like accuracy, when distances, numbers, and 
spaces are given. It is better to leave them alone, unle.ss tli‘7 
can be correctly stated. 

We next take up our author at Lahore, where his detachment 
is welcomed by “the (iovernor,” who is elstiwhere called by 
Lieut. Barr “ Noormahal.’* It would have much shocked the 
decorous Fakeer Noomoilecn to have, with all his gravity, been 
taken for “a light of the Ilaram." (Jolonel Bellasis^ calls Xoor- 
oodeen, a sort of comiinssary -general and niasler of the cere- 
monies, and introducer of Kuropearis. lie so officiated for him, 
and was the medium of iutrodtiction to the Maharajah, of 
Generals Ventura and Allard, and in this capacity lie evidently 
visited Lieut. Barr, and not as (iovernor. Indeed, wc are not 
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aware that there is one, unless in emergencies. Sirdar Uttur 
Singh Kalewala, an active person, was entrusted at one time 
with the office, and with the duty of patrolling the city during 
one period of the late excesses of the Seikh soldiery ; but 
Nooroodeen is essentially a civil officer. He lays in powder, 
sliot, and (.rraiii at Umritsur as well as at Lahore, and he effects 
rcy)airs iti uic walls, 8 jc., and holds sweet converse with all Euro- 
peans. Here is Jdc‘ut. Barr’s description of the Fakcer : — 

“In the ai’tcrnoon, tlie (lovernor of Lahore, who rcifi^ns supreme here 
(luring the uljseiie^^ of the Maharajah, j)aul a visit of eeremony to the 
commandin'^ oiliver, and, iHjiii^ a man of consequence, was received with 
marked attention, llis approacli heirif^ announced, we walked about twenty 
or tliirty paces to meet him ; and on his alighting from a ])alanqnin, and 
salaaming, we Ixiwed in retiirn, sliook hands and led him to our tent, where 
wc deposited our worthy harden on a canc-hottomed chair, as no costly 
ottomans formed jiart of our camp equipage, lie here presented (.’aptain F. 
with a “ziafut” of ‘J.jO rupees; and after having en(|uired respectively con- 
cerning «mr healths, the conversation turned upon our march, the state of 
tile Maharajah, and such like topics. Our visitor was a short, elderly, and 
ratluT plainly ilressed man, with an intelligent and somewhat amiable east of 
coiiuteiiaiiee ; and as he was the perfect gentleman in his manner, we were 
altogether inncli pleased with him.” — (liarrsCahnnl auft Panjabi pp. 74 

7d.) 

Tlii.s Noomudofii is not onl^^ called Noonnalial, but his 
brother Azeezoodecn, a man known all over the world, is thus 
described : — *ldtc individual whose opinion perhaps has most 
“ weight willi Bunjeet Singh, is the Fak<*er Azeeinntoodeen, 
“ the physician, interpreter, and general transactor of his busi- 
ness .*’ — {/^arrs Ctthoo! ttnd Punjah^ pp, 117 and 118.') 

Passably corn'ct, i)ul lor the name. Foreign and conlldcntial 
secretary, as well as pliysician, woidd, liowcver, have been more 
strictly accurate. /Fliis corrii|)tion of names, as in the case of 
the Fakcers and of Tej Singh, who is misnamed Tejce Singh ; 
the Aloowala Sirdar, called the Aloownr Rajah, &c., is not to he 
commended, fiir it tlocs not look well, and is not well, coming from 
an officer who could liave reported so much more accurately. 

While at Lahore, Lieut. Barr sees several of the European offi- 
cers in the Seikh service, and appears to have given credence to 
some rather marvellous stories told by them. Talking of their 
pay being kept in arrears, he says, ** the same system is pursued 
“ towards the incu, and C^iptain S. com])laincd bitterly of the 
** state his corps was in conse<juence reduced to, many of his 
“ soldiers being only tihle to afford a meal every third day, and 
" numbers being without shoes to apy^ar in on j)aradc. Tlic lat- 
** ter he invariably passes into the rear rank, to he out of sight ; 
“ hut lie has not yet found a remedy to conceal the attenuated 
“ forms of the others.”— (/irtrrV Cabool and Piaiiah^ P* 77.) 
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Pleasant fellows for fighting with, on two meals and a third 
of another per week ! Letting alone the bare feet, which he 
should have put in the front, the report has balderdash written 
on its face. No soldiery in the world would permit itself to be 
so starved, and none less so i^an the Seikhs : they have been 
six, eight, and even twelve months in arrears ; but they did not 
eat their daily meals the less regularly, whether it was the 
biinya or the husbandman who paid the penalty. (hi]>tain S. 
has managed to figure a good deal in })rint, and did not always 
talk wisely either to his Seikh soldiers or to his own country- 
men. We have heard that in the dark days, after Shore SiuglTs 
accession, when the regiment of (hiptain Forde, a very good 
officer, treated him so cruelly that he shortl}^ afterwards tlied at 
Peshawur, (\'i])tain S. proposing some measure to his own regi- 
ment, the men told him to hold his tongue ; that they despised 
him too much to touch him ; but that if be did not keej> bimsolf 
quiet, they would drown him in tlie fashion in wbi(‘h we are 
told thatCJullivcr extinguished the conflagration at Lillipiit. A 
graphic sketch of the passage of a river is given by Lieut Harr, 
at page 121 : — 

‘‘At tho Itavio, wo hud a spociinoii ol* tho mamior in whi«*li a Purijahcc 
ferry b conduotod, Jind where any thin;^ hut order and rognlarity was 
obserM'd. As soon as tlio artillery had tinidie<l with the boats, a rigidar 
sculile ensued for them, and of eoursi stiviij^th and n\i;iht wontlieday; those 
who had gained posso'^sion of tliein retaining it by thrashing unmerciliilly any 
individual who atteiuptetl tt) enter the boat except of their own party. One 
little fellow' 1 observed making dexterous use of a short stick, with w bicli be 
belaboured the beads and legs of those who, being no acipiaintaiices ol’ his, 
endeavoured to secure a seat, ami the gentler sex, I am ashamed to say, were 
treated in no better manner; for those who got on board (and many did) bad, 
after receiving tiieir ])ortion ol tbumits with the rest, to tumble in bead I’ore- 
most, or were dragged in by the feet or hands which ever limb wius nearest 
to their friends, w ho had previously obtained a footing, (’hihlren too were in 
danger of being cru'-hed : and I understand it is not a rare occurreiuT fortw’o 
parties to draw swords and have a regular set-to f(»r the precedence ; indeed, 
Foulkes nienthiiied that not long jigo a man deliberately levelled his match- 
lock and shot another who iiad disputed his right to a passage.” — {iiurr's 
Cabool mid pp. 121 & 122.) 

We can vouch for tlic accuracy of this sketch. We have seen 
two or three horses’ legs broken in one .such scramble, tmd never 
did we elsewhere sec boats crammed wiili cattle as Seikhs cram 
them. 

Little respect of persons is entertained by Seikhs under 
circumstances where, if a man mi.sses a boat, he may be 
compelled to wait for iiours for another. We w'crc once 
muen annoyed by a gay Goorchura of Rajah (iolab Singh’s 
taking a boat from our servants at the Jhelum ; we coaxed 
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and we threatened ; and we spoke of the Maharajali’s per- 
wanali in oiir possession ; but the man only smiled. At last 
we insinuated that we were proceeding to visit Golab Singh, 
and would assuredly report his insolence ; he immediately 
brought back the boat, and bogged forgiveness. VVe wished to 
imju-ove the impression we had made ; and so, to alarm him, 
refused the l)oat which he now urged upon us. A fortnight 
afterwards, while sauntering through Uajah Golab Singh’s 
camp, our friend put his heacl out of a little tent, fvnd smiling, 
made us a salaam, as much as to say, “ you have not reported 
me, 1 hope?” (lolah Singh and Sawun Mull were llien the 
oidy names liearing weight beyond the Jliclum, and Dliyaii 
Singles to tlie eastward of that river. Maharajah Slier Singh 
might liave got a boat for himself; his purwanah could not 
elfeet it for us. 

’File defection of the (loorkhah regiment is detailed at pages 
2JM and ‘Jtio ; and at 222 it is stated, that the Niijcehs refused 
to move their camp at tlie order of their commanders. 
same (ioorkhas once oliliged linnieet Singh to take refuire in 
(lol)inghiir. 

Wo had marked other extracts ; hut have already made so 
many, that we must conclude with another specimen of disci- 
pline, which, tliough very consonant with Scikli practice, is less 
to their iliseredit tlian would at lirsl sight appear; -- 

“ I was to tire on a caiitoniiu'nt of Dost Miihouial’s soldiers, situated at 
the base of the liill on which Ali Miisjul stands, hut eoneeah tl from my view 
hy a low intervening riilgc sloping irom the riglit. The ( loorelmras were 
then to gidlop lorward, plunder the place, and retreat with the spoil behind 
our posuion. On cMiierging fmm the defile, preparatory to wheeling into 
action, we were recei>eil hy a shower of Imllets tired forlun.ilOy Irom too 
great a distance to cause any serious injury, though siiiliciently close t<i he 
unpleasant and disagreeable; one hit iiie on’ the bridle arm .”— Cahool 
<\nd Punjuhy p. ddO.) 

“Nothing was now to he heard on all .Hdes hut the roar of mu.sketrv, 
momentarily drowned by the louder reports of a zumboer, a mortar, or’a 
howitzer, the discharges from which were re-ecli(H(l from the narrow chasms 
of the pas.s. Meanwhile, I had explained Watle’s eommamK to the (ioor- 
chiirus otiicers, who replied, ‘that it was the eu.stom of their troops, when 
once they made an advance, never to retreat ; that they were <piite willing to 
Foize upon the eantonmeiits if it was the (’oloiiel’s wish, but they would also 
retain possession of it or fall to a man.” — p. 

If the reader will look at Lieutenant Harr's sketch given in 
the front isj)icce, he may judge of the locality up which the horse- 
men were to charge ; and will probably concur with us in the 
opinion that the Seikh commander only displayed a proper 
discretion. Had the order been obeyed, the enemy would have 
been up the sides of the hills in an instant, and the whole 
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rc'tivnt of tlu' cnvnlry would linvo boon fc'nrfully liarasscd A’oni 
I lie roar and hotli llaiikti. 

Thus it is tliat troops are disuiistod, and maiio to distrust and 
tiisobey their oflieers. 1’he Seikh coinuiaiider aeted ri‘*h(Iy, l)ut 
he answered falsely ; for it is notorious that the reverse of what 
lie said is tlie fivoiirile inanteuvre of Seikh horsoinen, and that 
if is the eustoin of their troops to advanee and retreat, rally 
and return to the lijiiht — and a most useful manteuvre it is, as 
well knew the oreat Frederiek, who desired to have the men 

that eould run and rally.*’ 

We ])art from Lieut. Harr and his hook with friendly h'elin^s, 
not uninixeil with regret, (hat an oflleer of sueh manifest aeeom- 
})li.-hments did not think it worth his wliile to bestir himself 
more effectually. Sueh, however, as is his volume, with all its 
errors, it j^ives us, in one small oetavf), a more real picture of 
the Ihinjal) than Masson's or Humes’ j>()nderous volumes. 
Those travellers evidently neglected to make notes on the spot, 
and concocted (heir lucubrations afterwards, setting ilown fancies 
for facts, and dealing largely in whims and theories. Jaenl. 
Harr has fallen into the opposite error, llis pages hear evidenci? 
of daily notation ; and of having been little, if at all, revised for 
subsequent publication, llis is a rough sketch, thrown off on 
the ground, generally true to nature*, but bearing evidence's of 
haste*, anel of llie absene'e of after touches; theirs are elaborate 
])icture s, we)rkeel up from very scanty materials. 

Hutting aside the little volume, which has atforeleel the sta])le 
of these introductory remarks, we may now proceed, in the be lief 
tliat at the present time the subje^ct is one of no litllei interest, 
t(j offer some e)bservations of our own on the Seikh ee)untry and 
people. The Hunjab (Ihinj-ab, five waters in I’ersian) is lite- 
rally the country containcel between tlie rivers Sinde? or Indus, 
Jehiin or I lyelasj)e*s, (’henab (A(*esines) Havie* (I lyelraoles) 
Hcah (Ifyphasis), by some called Heas, anel the Sutlej, calleil 
after its junction with the Heas, tlie (iharra;* all tliese rivers 
join a little above tlie town e>f .’Mitliniu'eite*, and e-ontiibiite to 
swell tlie inighly Inelus. TlK*se rivers, as elsewhere* in tlie east, 
have religious associations attacheel to tlieun, and though the? 
inhabitants on llieir banks are now chie'fly Mahomeeians, lliey 
almost all spring from Hindoo converts; and we bear nearly as 
imieli of Chouhans anel llhatores, of Janls and Hajpiils, on 

• It uill be sc< n lliit t!i<Ti* an* in rrality jr.'x, arifl uttt firr Mr. Tboriiloii, 

in his very valuable, but lait fuMlllt s*:, (itizvlh-t r of the f 'uunt rUs mtjacnit to lodia^ 
jjiiriniw‘3 that it is the iJcali, of \%hi» li, beiiiir tlie Ieu>>t irii{>ortaitt in respect of si/.r, 
no account Iiiih been taken. We iiieline tn think tliat it was more probably the 
SciiuJe, wbieli lias been oiiiilte*!, a.-. !• rntin ly ajipertaiiiinj? to the Punjab. 

VOL. II. iM 
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tlic Jlicliim or t)ic Sutlej, as in Rajpootana or in the Bhurtpoor 
territory. In fact, the Jauts of Bhurtpoor have emigrated from 
Moiiltan, and tliongli some arc now Seikhs, some Moslems, they 
readily aelvnowlt'tlge their coniinon stock; on the other hand, 
the converted Mahommedans of the Uajpnt tribes have come 
iWiiii the opposite direction, from Delhi and Northern Rajpiitanah. 
We have often been amused at hearing the Wild Goojiirs, Dogurs, 
Oiot the Jumhoo Dogras, who are Hindoos), and llangurs tell 
tales of tiicir (Jlioiilian and Rhatorc ancestors; to this day there 
are many villages on the north-west frontier having ^lahom- 
rnodan and Hindoo families claiming kindred, sometimes even 
intennarrying, and at particular festivals eating together, though 
not at the same dish. It is well known that there arc times and 
]>laces when even Hindoos arc reduced to reason as to food ; 
that at Jiiggernath, the Pariar cannot pollute the Brahmin; 
and in our own ])erson we have found that, near the source of 
the (Janges, a (dirislian may be permitted to drink from a 
llrahmiirs lotah (vessel) without olVence : so is it with the 
Seikhs, that at the (looroo Malta, or Oouneil of the Nation, all, 
howsoever sprung (and some of tlu‘m w(‘re low enough), freely 
|)artook in eominon, dipping their hands in the .same vessels. 

We may not inap|>ropiialeIy here oiler a detailed aeeonnt of 
llie eharaeteristics of the Sutlej, as a specimen of the Punjahoo 
rivers. Though they all vary, more or less, according to the 
soils and localities tlirough which they run, they nevertheless 
have mucli in common. The Sinde, or main Indus, may he 
considered the most ra])id, llie Ravee the most tortuou.s, and the 
Sutlej the mo.st shifting of the six rivers that bound and 
intersect the country. 

Burnes, at page liS3, vol. iii. of his Travels, tells us the Sutlej 
is “ called Shittoodur, or the hundred rivers, by the natives, 
from the ninnher of channels in which it divides itself.” Burnes 
evidently owes his derivation to Rcnnell, or Ahulfazcl, and the 
geographer ( Uennell) allows he took it from the latter, telling us, 
at j). 102 of his •* Memoir of a Map,” that “ Ptolemy names the 
last river of the Pmijah (going eastward) the Zaradrus; Pliny, 
the Hesudrus. Arrian has the name of Saranges among his 
Piinjah rivers; and says that it joins the Hyphasi.s (or Beyah). 
The Ayin Aebarce (Ala)olfazcl) says that its ancient name was 
ShetoodiM*, from ^\ hence we uifiy easily trace Siitlegc, or Siit- 
tiiluz.” Ahoolfnzers word.s as translated by (ihulwin, page 107, 
vol. ii. arc — “ The Seteluj,- formerly called JSlicctooder, who.*e 
source is in llie mountains of (Biahlorc,” meaning Kuhlorc. 

It is true, that immediately after rounding the Naiuce Dehcc 
ridge, and emerging from the hills, the river becomes, and con- 
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for a few milos above Roojnir, «a coinpletr network of 
stream:?, I tut neither Heniiell nor Ahoolfazel ^ivos the oripn of 
I lie name : ami as we kntnv no lanL!;na;j;e in which Shiltooilei* 
means Inindreil rivers, we oiler what we consider a more accurate 
derivation — considerini** Sliittooder ami Suth'j to be each cor- 
ruptions of Satrmlra, and all Imlian rivers to be ccmnccted with 
Hindoo invtholoi*:v, we would explain the words as .V///, holy, 
true, best ; and /iudnt, a name of the •j:od Siva ; the compound 
makinj^ Satrudra. 

'^riie source of tlu* Sutlej has never been visited. Moorcroft ami 
(lerard have, of all travellers explored nearest its source; the 
former having fallen in with the river at about latitude 31*^^ and 
longitude St) ’40', l'honiton's(faz<‘tteer, at page l?oS, vol. ii, ([uotes 
Lloyd ami Gerard as follows: “ 'Fhe most remote source of tlio 
‘‘ Sutlej is said hy my informants to ho at a plaec' named Ghomik 
*• Tongdol, where a small stream gushes out of the; ground and 
“ runs into Goongeoo Lake, 'fliis place must he very much 
‘‘ elevated, for, allowing a moderate fall for the river, it will come 
“out ID, 000 or 20,000 feet more than Lake Man Sarowar, which 

I think I liave a pretty good data for estimating at 1 7,00t)al)ove 
“ tlic sea.” — (Page 2.)(S, vol. ii. Tfionifnit\s (jluzi ftvn'.) 

Inhere is so obvious an error in these numlx'rs, tliat we woml(*r 
it cseaj>ed the observation of the corrector of the press, 
words in the volume, iniscjuoted l)y Mr. 'riiornton, are, “ I'his 
“ j)lacc must be very elevated, for allowing a moderate fall for 
“ the river, it will eome vuil 19,000 feet or 2,000 feet more than 
“ Man.sarowur, See, ke.'' There is a little diHercnce l)etweeii 
this and Mr. Thornton’s account of ihi? ])assagc. 

-Mr. Tlionitoii, using Moorcroft, Jlcrbcrt, Gerard, IJutton, 
and Ucnnell, goes on to say: — 

“'riiis s])()t is, ill the map «>!’ the authors just ipiotcil, placed in lat. ai .V, 
hmi^. SI <)', and appears to he on the south suK- ol' tlic Kailas, or ‘ JVaked 
Mountain,’ on tiie north of which the Indus is tliou;.dit to have its source. 
Kruiu this jioint it takes its course to Itawaii llrad, or (loou.^eoo I.ake, ‘'ituate 
close to that of Manas Sarovara, and Jiipjiosed hy siaiie to reci ivc if.*^ waters. 
It ''Uhscipieully issues Iroin the north-western e\treiiiity of this lake, !»eiii;.r 
there in the <lry si-asoii tliirty feel broad, and takes a luu’t li -westerly cj^ur'e 
of about one hundred and fifty niile-s throi:;'h a country (if awful and i.\en 
terrific suhliiiiitv, as far as Nako, in lat. ;)1 /50', Ion;;. 7^ dtf. Clo.se to this 
it receives the river of Spiti from the north-west. Above the conllueuce,the 
Sutlej is seveiity-live feet wide; its bed feet above the level of the sea. 

(ierard observes, ‘ It is not easy to form an e.stiuirite of the water contained 
in the Sutlej, for althou^ih the breadth can he detenniiK-d, yet witliin the 
Tiioiintains there is scarcely a iKw^ihilitj' of soundiii;' it, on account of its 
i^rcat rapidity.* — The dejtth at this spot l^u^t lie very f/reat, a*! the volume of 
water is considerable even e’^dity furtlier u]>, where, Jit Linjr, the river 
is ton broad to admit of a rojic-bridi'e, and is cr(j-"“ed by fjiio uf iron rfifnnx : 
the breadth lliere-ibout‘-* ’ cin-r one hundred and I '.-, nty yaids; dej-ili, at the 
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I(>wc«:t s(.*ri'''on, orio loot .in'l a lialf; the rapidity seven or eight miles an Itour; 
the impetus of tlie stream such as that it can he forded hy yaks or Tartarian 
kirn; if the depth exceed two feet. The hed of the river, a short distance 
helow thiv, iji J.it. lung. 70’ 4', is 10,702 feet above the sea. Here 

the ri\er is hy the natives called Langzhing Ivhaiupa, or the river of 
[-.iingzhing ; lower down, ^Muksong ; then, Sanpoo ; lower still, Zeung-tee ; 
lower down, Sumeulruiig; in JUisehar, Sutoodra, or ‘ hundred-chamielled,’ 
wlien.e the rjame Z:’(la<lrns‘ and Ilesudrus of the classical writers; lower 
dtnvn, it is generally called Sutlej, by which name it is also know'll up to its 
source.”-- (Vol. ii. p. 2.0!).) 

Here is ji fair spocimon of the growth of error— llcnncll, ])age 
(ill om* edition it is page 102), is given in the margin as au- 
thority for Suloodra, or “ liuntlrcd-channelled but the liict, as 
we have already shown is, that it is not Kcnnell, !)ut Kiirneswho 
erron(‘o^l^ly translates the word. Idic ([notation above given 
from 4 horiiton is very indistinct; we read the passage half a 
do/(Mi times, before wo could inuler.stand that the Sutlej was not 
made to rim up from 8, (>()() feet to 10,792. 

Again, using (Jerard as" authority, Mr. Thornton observes, — 

“ d'hough the river is in the upper part ol* its course a raging torrent, 
tailing in s(.‘vernl places a hur.dred or a hundred and til’ty I’eet ju-r mile, with 
a clainonnis noise, and displaying heaps of w'liite loam, yet so severe is the 
climate, that for two hundred miles it is completely frozen for two months 
every w inter. IVliero not fordable, it is crossed either l)v a Sango or w’ooilen 
bridge; hy a tlhoola or ropo-hridge, which the traveller passes on a seat 
suspi'iuled Ijy a loop in:ule to slide along the rope, hy meins of a long string. 
]nilled hy men stationed on the further hank ; or l)y mciins oi’ a zuziiin, or 
fiuU-hridge, fonned of cables, stretched parallel to each other. 'L'liese frail 
sus])eiiM<in-hridges freipiently give way, and the ]>as^engvrs are dasheil to 
]>ieces. 1 ljert‘ are also a /'t tr chain hruhjes. i\t tin.* conllnence ol* the Spiii 
and Sutlej, the lied of tlui river is I feet al)ove the sea. The scene is 
ik.-crihed as awl’ully suhliuie.” — (Vol. ii. p. 2.5P.) 

(icrurd snys that he “ never saw any” chain bridges; hut tliat 
tliere is “ one ovi'r the Sutlej, near 'Jdiooling;” w e know of only 
two on the western hills: one in Kamaon, over llie Kali— 
anollier over the .luiuna, beyond Mussoorie. Would that there 
w(Me •* a few’ more, (’ontinuing to eoiuhmse (ierard and 
.Moorerofl, aiul adding to them the auihoiiiics of Von lliigel 
and N’igne, it is slated 

“I'loin llampoor tt> riilas[M>or, in lat.ai lM', 1 -ng. Td iT, iis e-mrse is 
generally west-soutli-wcst. lorster, wlio crossed it here, desrrihes it as a 
xery ra[»id stream, about one hundred yards ImKid. IL iice it holds a very 
tortuous course, hut in general west-south-west to U poor, lar. au long. 
7(V' , xxh-.rc it makes its xvay through the low sandstone range of J lie, wan. 

and enters the plain of the runjab. It is here thirty feet deci), 
than live hundred yards wide in its season of greatest fulness, and is cro'^sed 
either in loat.s or Injats of Vnllalcd Imllalo-hides. A? is the case xvith all the 
rivers dcs. ending from the lliinalaya, it is far fullest in June, July, anil 
August. At the ferry of Fvlor, or Faloor, in hit. dl , long. Ih 5r,*it xvas 



liuiiul, ill tlk’ wIkm to l»o two Iiii'hIu'.I :ui(! filfv yards wide, 

seven lirt deep, and inodeivU’ly rapiil. l{unK“i. who erosseti it hero in 
AiiL^iist, when tiilh>l, roinul it >oven huiulivd yarils wide, with a depth, 
w ljei\\i:ruite>t, oT eiuh'u n li\l, hut on an .ixer.iue of onl\ twelve. I’p to 
tlii." point it i> n:n iij.ddi' at all ''ea.v ii'i lor nom'N of tiii or tweUe tons 
Inirthen. Its eonlhunee with the Ihas i*; a little ahoxc llnivkce, ami in hit. 
dl ' 1 r, long 74 54 ; MVoh ii. p. litio.) 

'riiroiighoiit th.is Inst quotation we* can say, tioin oiir own 
personal knowlmloje, ilml there* is consideraiile* inaeenraey ; the 
i’aet heing: that shortly after leavinjjj Hilaspoor, the river makes a 
.sw('(‘p north-we.st, for nearly twenty miles, then nms south-west 
tor nearly half that dislanee, and then relnrns south-eastward to 
Iioopnr, whenec it How s nearly we*st to Looilijinali, wlu'ix* it is so 
narrow, heeause tln're it diviiK's itself into two hrnnehes — tin* 
smaller one* under tlie cantonments heim^ navio;al)le ior any 
boats diirino; the tains. We have i'athomed it in iVnoiist and 
fotind seven ieet of wtiler. To the above* lull description we 
may add IVom onr own notes, that there are many rapids in the 
river (hirin'^ its course throng;!! the hills; hnl the 1‘alls are* not .so 
stee|) tis to prev(*nt timb(‘r being; iloated down. 1'ht* navig;alion 
is, however, dillietdt, and not unan(‘ml(*d wiili daiigt*!', as tlie 
river, often fillinj^ up the entire ehaimcl hetwe(‘n lla* rocky 
sidi’s, allbrds no Ijinding-plaiT to the raftsmi*n wlio may have 
lost their footing; on tlie timber lloats. 1'he speeulalion of 
wood-cult in^ would, how'(‘ver, he ;i proliltihle one. 

We ealenlate the stream to averag^e fourtmd a half mill's in tin* 
hills, and two in the plains durin*^ the cold weatlier ; hut when 
the snows begin to melt in the moimlains the rate inereast's, 
until in tin* height of the rains, about duly, tlie average isdouhh*, 
or more than double, llu* above. Ibit ihi* ri.ses and falls of the 
river and strength of current are very arbitrary. It will oltcn 
ri.se six feet in a single night. The ])a.-^sage across the Sutlej 
between Loud.lanah and I'erozejioor is usually made in a ipiarter 
of an hour; but we liave been six hours eirecling it backwards 
and foiwvard.s, owing to the strength of the stream : and the voyage 
from Uoopur to I'erozepoor, usually eujy iii.-. ihrei* to six days, 
we liavc known eifeeted in twenty houis. 

In the plains, the Sutlej runs llirongh a line ol'eoimlry aver- 
aging six miles in breadlli, and from twenty to a hundred feel 
lower than llic general surrounding level. I bis tract is on the 
Sutlej, as almost on all Indian river.s, called the Khadir, as the 
high adjoining lands are called Hangnr. 'riirough any jiorlion 
of this bed of six miles the river is liable to force anew' channel, 
and every vear it does more or le.ss change its course. 1’he 
Khadir is divided into two or more stc)»s, formed by new depo- 
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sits : and while the progress of destruction along the high banks 
of the river is very perceptible, the new formations can often 
be noted from day to day. 

The river begins to rise in April, and is sensibly increased in 
May, and towards July comes down in so full a stream as often 
to "inundate the villages on the adjoining bank. The rise 
of tlic river (called Rez, literally JUnoimj) is hailed on the 
Suth^j banks as a good fall of rain is elsewhere, and the plough- 
ings on the high lands are more or less extensive, according to 
the distance that the first great flood of the season has extended. 
Much of the low (Khadir) lands are completely drowned ; but 
the loss of a crop is compensated by their giving a fuller harvest 
in the cold season. Tliosc lands only flooded to the depth of 
two or three feet arc sown wdth rice. The general influence of 
these floods is beneficial, but occasionally not only arc villages 
swept away, but large deposits of sand arc left over what had 
been a rich soil. 

'J'hc river water is seldom artificially raised for irrigation. 
VVlu?n it is so nvised, as in the Rahawulpoor territory, it is drawn 
up by Persian wheels w'orked by bullocks or camels — the machi- 
nery being placed over a kurecz, or cut in the river bank. 

'I'he Sutlej, after rounding the Naince Debee ridge (there the 
outer Himalaya), spreads as it passes the village of Anund])oor 
Makowal into many (‘^a hundred”) streanjs, but again closes 
into one channel as it approaches the Scwalic range, and (iiiitc 
loses its mountain character five miles below Rooj)ur, and from 
a blue deep stream rolling over large pebbles, and confined within 
narrow limits, it expands into a muddy river running through a 
low swain])y country (the Khadir) and varying from an occe.- 
sional deep channel to repeated shallow nullahs separated by 
large sand banks. Three miles above llurekee it is joined by 
the Ryas. The Sutlej is here in December about three hundred 
yards w ide, and the Hyas two hundred. Hie de}>ths arc much 
the same. The volume, therefore, of the former is ihe greater, 
though, on the authority of IMacarlney, it is stated by Thornton 
to be otherwise. Tlie stream of the l^yas is comparatively clear, 
and the w^aters of the two rivers do not mix for nearly a mile 
below the junction. 

In Deeemher there arc several tolerable fords l)ctw'ecn 
Roopur and Ferozepore, and by taking a zig-zag course, a good 
guide could lake an army over at many places, hiit all are more 
or less dangerous for the passage of troops. There are from 
twenty to thirty recognised ghats hetween those places, and 
among them about two hundred flat-bottomed boats could be 
iimstercd. These boats are perfectly flat, with a high projecting 
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peak, aiul have sides not above a foot Not a nail is used 

in their eonstriietit)n, and they appear, and are reall}^ lliiiisy 
vessels ; but are admirably atlapted fi)!* passage boats, are easily 
entereil and leh by ealtle, and aIthoui!;h liable to be swamped, 
they eaiinot by any po.->ibility be njKset. d’lu'ir inaunda**;!' 
avera;;es from lot) to 300 inaunds, twi'iity-eight of wliieli «^o to 
the ton. 

'I'he boats of the otl:er rnnjab rivers, and now freely useil on 
die Sutlej, are the Zoralu Xmnth^ and ihuulah. All are nearly 
llat-])ottomeil ; they are clumsy, but strong and safe boats ; the 
Zurak is sipiare built both fore and aft, aiul the breadth is the 
same from stem to stern. ^he Zornh is the boat of lh(‘ lower 
Imliis, aiul carries from 1,000 to 1,200 maiinds. The \(nrulis 
and Doiultths have pointed bows and sterns, and diiler only in 
the latter havin««; a higher stern raised liki* the bows of ilic 
^Sutlej boats. The A’/av/// and Doinltili are boats of tlu* ('henal> 
and of the Sutlej about Mobarikpoor and llahaw ulpoor ; tliey 
st'ldom exceed SOO mauiuls in burthen. Jhrit' is the }^i‘neiie 
term for boats on the Sutlej. 

Idle river may be considered to rise from twelve to fifleiai 
feet at J^oodiana, to be lowest in Mareli, hi^he.-'t in July; ihic- 
tuatinji*, however, very much from season to season and month 
to month, ddie changes in the rivers course are so rapid and 
friMjucnt, that no ford can be considered permanently safe*, and 
all, owing to their zig-zag shapes and to tlie ire(|uency oi’ipiick- 
sands, rcfjuirc exjicrt guiiles. 

The narrowness of tlie deep channels is the great impediment 
to navigation. Three large steamers, howiiver, have been to 
I’erozcpoor, and the largest of them (the Cimut) to iMacheiwvala, 
twenty miles above J.oodiana ; and there can be no doubt that 
boats built for the juirjiose could navigate throughout the year 
to lloopur. 

Captain Haker, of the Engineers, some ycais ago, look lines 
of levels along the Sutlej between lloopur and f erozepoor, 
and showed that it has a fall of two feel p(‘r mile, heing double 
that of the Ganges; the stream is pn)p»»itionably rapid, and in 
the rains cannot he less than five miles an hour at J.oruliana. Jn 
the hills it runs at from four to ten miles in the hour, according 
to the season and locality. "Jdie avcragi.* bn adlli of the ^^r(;anl 
between Koopur and l'’cr<;zcpoor is in the rains a mile, in the 
cold weather two hundred and fifty yards. 

The Sutlej is calhul by the people Nai, being the generic! 
local word for river; frcun llie junction witli the Jiyas, it is 
called the Ghara, to wlierc it metis the (dk-nab, a little abu;e 
Oonch, and the conjoined wat»'rc> became the Tuiijmjd, flte.vhig 
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in a brOcKlcr and deeper stream, and merging its name and 
waters in tlie Indus above Mithunkotc. 

Tlie trade on the Sutlej was, three years ago, rapidly increas- 
ing ; blit the Affghan troubles and Seikh massacres have put 
many hindrances in the way of commerce. Traders found it 
more profitable to follow commissariat officers into the field; 
and boats that had been taken up for loads of wool or sugar to 
(jiorabarcc, for the llombay market, were wanted for military 
liridges ; but now that duties arc light, and the river safe (it has 
not been otherwise above Sukkur for several years), let us urge 
on the Hombay mercantile community how much may be done 
by the first capitalists that enter the field. 

Mr. Masson asserts, that the Indus has been always open ; 
that trade wants no protection in Central Asia ; and yet in more 
than one ])lace (page 323, vol. i., and 187, vol. ii., for instance) 
he himself minutely narrates the circumstances of the plunder 
of Kafilahs and of individuals. Indeed, we arc not sure that 
although he only spent a rupee and a lialf during a journey of 
tliree hundred and sixty miles, and therefore could not have 
travelled vn rrhice, that he was not more than once robbed. 
We are therefore confident that traders, and all travellers who 
have anything to lose, arc in constant danger of either wholesale 
or petty plunder lieyond the Indus, and even beyond the Sutlej, 
and, however diflieult it is to meet such questions, that they 
may be met by firmness, temper, and perseverance. Five years 
ago, dll boats on the Sutlej paid to the Lahore Government 500 
rupees per voyage ; now, the whole duty has been altogether 
lowered, and small boats, as is ])ropcr, only pay rateably willi 
larger ones. Extortion too aiul forced rates are now seldom 
lieard of. The same system might be established on the Ujqier 
Indus ; but would a trader on that river be now safe until an 
arrangement is effected, or would he have been so at any time 
since the days of Alexaiuler V 

Much may be done by Hritish influence w'ithin the sphere of 
its control. Already has a road been opened from Ihihawul- 
poor to Delhi, re-opening a long closed channel ; and, if a little 
help is given, the JIarwarics and Nuiiriahs will soon bring their 
own boats to Ihdmwulpoor, and there unload for Dcllii and its 
rich neighbourhood, while their vessels will ply direct from tlic 
sea to Eoopnr, within fifty miles of Simla. Indeed, we con- 
ceive that the produce of our own and of the Jhinjab hills 
might, even w ithout the aid of steam, be made to reach Bombay 
in tw’o months, and the return voyage in five months. A large 
steam-vessel has penetrated as far as iNIaehewala, twenty miles 
above Loodiana, and within thirty of Koopur. The voyage 
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from Ro(jpiir to I'crozcpoor, in ii boat hulcii 'vilh merchaiuli/.o, 
inav be made in from ibiir to t^even days ; from I'Vrozepoor to 
(lorabaiee in tVom twentv-five to forty days; and tbenee to 
l5ond)ay in, we iiclievt', from three to ten days, ('ertainly two 
monllis is ample space to allow for the downward trip. In 
respect of winds and waves, the river is incomparably safer than 
the (hinges. On the latter we scarcely know an individual who 
Jias made tw’o trips without having been wrecked in one.* 

Insurances on the Sutlej liavc not been effected, owing to 
tlie exaggerated opinions afloat as to the unsettled state of the 
Punjab. \\ hen a man travels among lawless jieople, he must, 
of course, make up his mind to suffer inconvcnicnci s, and neeil 
not be sur]>ri^ed if lie be robbed. We will not therelori' abso- 
lnl(ly i-ay that the Sutlej is as safe as the 'riiaines ; but we will 
say, that we know of no instance of jdumler above Siikki r ilnr- 
ing th(* last ten > ears. Doubtless, there have been some ; but 
we feel certain that the number will fall short of those on the 
Changes or diimua. 

Some ajipreliensions were entertained relative? to the state of 
the lower liidns, owing to the ])rocc(‘dings ol‘ the Ih'lochccs, 
last year (we lost onr tiuinsand rupees’ worth, whieh we could 
ill s]»are); and when it is told that at J.aliore throat-cutting 
is the favourite J)a^tim(‘, we naturally exiieet that on the border 
river the ])oliee cannot be very safe, hut as yet at least it has 
not been otluTwise; and were we Homhay merchants, we should 
iK)l fanev a safer or a pleasanter sjieeulation titan that whieh we 
arc now’ about to deseiihe. 

Jx*l one — or, belter still, two ea])italists— liaving the eommand 
of 2,(100/. or ,‘], ()()()/., start from Rombay about the end of Oeto- 
her witli a cargo of sundries (American mtdnns)^ half for tiu' 
Native, half for the Kuri)])can market ; thi; former including 
Itroad cloths, chiefly coarse cotton goods, hardware, and cutlery 
of all kinds; flint guns and j/istols ; [towder, flints, glass ware 
fehiefl}’ ornamental j, toys, liabcrdashery of all kinds; stroi:g 
lifjiiors; bar and sheet iron ; apices; two or lliree good strong 
imggys, and nic-naes of various sorts. 

Por the Kiiropean community, ail sorts (;f mess stores, such 
as are indented for by regimental messes, including stationery; 
blue, red, and ilaik grey hroad-elolhs ; hardware, saddlery, <S:c. 

* 111 our own ‘-rcf'inl wr wj rt a^ljorc, lo.i! «jur littl** :ill our stout 

n>,«I^urcAv 1 ml for iwo with an ()itoI»ii- -fr.im, and was tin- sole- sur- 

n\i»r of a H« < t of si.\ty hoar.*.. Ou'i.ur i,i \l ' t xrni'. ou we r«Tl.iinly sh(/iiJ»t 

l.u\*; cx|a iituc:td a likV fair, ].«il wv uo-t |:«-i u iu a larm* stion:,' IMUiiaa-, in whii li 
li-avii.;: the iiu:ky ami (iati;-« n,tj 3 < o.iht of DiiiMpori , wlu n* wo w» ro at anchor, w<- 
|*ut well . ut aiai ran int., a h.ith uii thi- ri\» r Soane. We bhall not hubtily 
luake a fourth tiip on the s-!ju;c lioublous waUrs. 
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Let all the stores for Europeans and Natives be of good quality, 
and the licpiors and provisions of the very best kind ; and, above 
all, let the beer bo excellent, or you have not a chance with the 
Bengalees. 

Two or three days before reaching Hyderabad, Sukker, 
Ferozepoor, and Loodiana, send on an intelligent native agent 
gifted in many tongues in a row-boat with printed circulars, and 
your cargo-boats need not be detained a day at any station; and 
having disposed of all or most of your freight, you will have 
reached Hoopur before the hot weather has set in — when having 
brought your own saddles, you will buy a couple of ponies, and 
finding a bungalow at Budya, and another at each stage a head, 
will easily reach Simla in three marches over a most beautiful 
country. 

You can there enjoy as fine a climate as any in the world. If 
you are sick, get well; if well, get better. You may at least 
regain the use of your legs, which you had doubtless lost in your 
Bombay counting-house. You may play billiards, visit the read- 
ing room, and hear more scandal in a day than in the course of 
your travels you had ever before heard in a year. You may see 
babies’ lieads held under cold water spouts at Anandale ; you may 
take part in j)ic-nics there, and even ride Sky Races in the same 
Fjivsium ; but arc ymu idle all this time ? Not in the least. You 
will talk to (jicrard, and to Pengree, to Erskiiie, and to (General) 
Taj)p ; and you will hear of wool, and of honey, of dyes, and of 
timbers; and if you are wise, you will slip out to Kotgurli ; 
going down towards the Sutlej from jMaharoo, and other jioiuts 
beyond it ; and if you do not fancy the trip back by the bed of 
the river, you w'ill at least see it at two or three different points ; 
and doubtless you will ojicn your cye.s and wonder what those 
magnificent forests were meant for ; and you will turn over in 
your mind that the tree you can cut for five ru])ees (the .smaller 
arc only one rupee), and take to the river below for ten or 
twenty, may sell at Bombay for three hundred. Within a mouth, 
you are back at Simla. You have made your contract, and bound 
dowm the rogue of a contractor, under lieavy ])enalties, before 
Mr. Hodgson, the magistrate, to furnish you with live huudred 
timbers (of fixed girths) at Boo])ur by the 15lh of October; 
you arc doing a little yourself in other ways, and your 
servants arc i)rcparing and loading at Roopur, lioodianah, and 
Ferozepoor, your return cargo of pnslunenahs, wool, sugar, 
borax, iron, lac, ginger, turmeric, dye woods, indigo, luirns, 
and hiilcs. You may even take !!;rain willi advantage to Suk- 
ker ; but this the bazar nenicks of llie day will tell you. 
Beyond a doubt, everything you had brought up will, by the 
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niiJtllc of October, be sold olT: you will yourself be a new 
man — pcrba])s a married oi^e ; and can have prepared very com- 
tortable mat (lined willi sirhoe and clotlO cabins for your wife ; 
and takiiiji your liiiiber rafts in low, you move down the Sutlej 
in triuinpb, having done yourself much good (not the least in 
liaving got a wife), opened out the resources of a mighty river 
for your country, and with the pleasing certainty before you 
that your speculation will within fourteen months of your ilei)ar- 
ture give you a return at llombay of cent, per cent, nut supi>ose 
it is only hfty ]ier cent, how better could you have spent your 
time and money ? 

You miglit either buy or hire boats — the price is one rupee 
per inaiind burthen or live hundred ru|)ees for a boat of as 
many inauiids burthen — such a boat would re«|iiire live men, at 
four rujiccs each per month, to navigate it, with a sleersinan at 
six ruiiees ; a thousand maund boat would reciuire eight or 
nine men. lly good arrangements the boatmen while at lu»opur 
need not ho idle, but employed in aiding your agents in eolleel- 
ing cargo. To liirc boats you would not gel them at less than 
four annas ])er iiiauiid j)er month, hut not aldoublc or (juadruple 
that sum if any demand should arise for boats on the river lor 
military piir])oses. 

We have gone somewhat monj than we intended into detail 
on the mailer of this interesting speculation, and our only wonder 
is that what is so plainly piolllable shoiiKl have been so long 
untried — we trust it will not long conlinnc so. 

What has been said eoneerning the Sutlej may in a general 
way be said of the other rivers of tlic l^unjab, as to their capabi- 
lities; but, alas, to nothing else. Wood comes down the Ilyas, 
Jibovc wliich there arc even finer forests than on the .Sulb j; 
but except as ferries, and in carrying llajah (jlolab Singli's salt 
on the Jhelum, and in removing grain from one ])()inl of a large 
revenue farmer’s district to another, \ve scarcely know <j 1 any 
use that boats arc at present made of in the runjah ? Surli of 
tlic Umritsur traders as get up Kuropo goods have agents at 
I'crozepoor, and some liave got up large investments. We have 
seen a bill of lading direct from London in the hands of a Nouria 
agent at the Ferozepoor Ghat. 

Four of the Doabs arc called (says Major Browne) after the 
rivers bctw'ccn which they are situated ; the Sindsagur being 
that between the Sinde or Indus and the .Ihelurii ; the 
Jcnliat or Chonat, tliat l^etwccn the Jlielum and (’henab; the 
Retchna, between the Ravee and (’henab; the Bary between 
the Byas and the Ravee; the fifth and richest is called the 
Beit Jullundcr; Burncs says from the town of Jullunder; but 
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the Doal) was there before the town ; and Major Browne, tlie 
oldest authority on the subject, in his map, spells the Woab as 
Jallndar^ and the town as Jeledur^ evidently not deriving one 
name from the other. This last is the smallest, but on the whole 
the best cultivated division of the country ; it grows all grains 
and large (juantics of sugar cane. Between the Boas and 
Kavee again (the Bary Doab) to the north-east is beautiful 
cultivation ; and it is inhabited by a hardy race of Jauts, the 
stock from which the Manjah Seikhs snrung (this being the 
Manjah). As the traveller apj)roachcs Lanorc, cultivation ceases 
and for miles north-cast, south and south-west, except a 
little garden cultivation, there is little or no trace of the 
liusbandinan s hand. Indeed, it would almost appear as if 
])urposely devastated ; but no purposed plan was rcciuired where 
for fifty years has been a large standing camp of Seikhs whose 
foragers Kj)reading across the country, even in the best and 
strongest days of llunjcet, carried with them desolation. This 
(ihe liary) is the largest of all the Doabs except that of the 
Scindc. The Bary includes Moultan, which jmrtion is tolerably 
well cultivated. The Ketchua and Jenhat Doabs grow good 
crops, but have extensive gra^^s plains; the soil is light, but 
in many parts cajiable of producing any crops. The Sind is 
the largest, and at the same time the ricliest and the poorest of 
all the divisions; to the north and northern centre it is 
intersected by many ranges and ridges of hills, between which, 
however, arc beautifully rich valleys ; to the southward 
stretches the great desert to the bounds, one side of Moiil- 
lan, on the other of Deru Ghazee Khan ; southward {igain, 
towards iMitluiukotc, cultivation increases; but the eliief jwo- 
duce of this Doab is from its salt mines, which are in lease 
to llajali Golab Singh, w'lio pays, avc understand, twenty laklis 
of rupees a year, and jirobably clears an e(iual sum himself 
The ])rineii)al mines arc between Julalpoor and IMndadnn 
Khan. We once descended one and a very ]>ictuies(]uc sight it 
was. A shaft of a hundred or more feet took us into a gallery, 
whence, proceeding as far, we suddenly emerged into an arelied 
hall of great height, and perhaps eighty or a hundred yards 
diameter; there wc found the workmen by lamp light clearing 
great wx'dgcs of pure salt from the glittering wall ; from day to 
day they carve their way, and wdien the roof appears dangerous, 
or water-springs become troublesome, the shaft is closed and 
another opened ; the blocks are neatly cut into loads of a inaiind, 
carrying which the workmen safely toil llieir way up the steep 
ascent. On iiiiiles, bullocks, and camels it is then carried to 
•Ihelum, Julalpoor and Piiidadun Khan, or latterly we believe 
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only to the last place, ami there sohl at fixed prices to traders, 
or carried by Ciolab SinjjjhV own servants to various markets for 
sale. It is a very pure salt; its monopoly is more closely 
«>iiarded than that of the (\niipaiiy's salt, with whose sale it 
interteres on tin* Seikh border. 

The Seinde Doab is a very strong country ; south, as being a 
ilesert, without water; north, from its monnlainous nature. \Ve 
were never so much surprised as on one occasion, after crossiitg 
the I' uinee plains, to find ourselves entangled in ravines and 
ridges, not less formidable than those which obstruct the 
traveller to the west of the Indus. 

'J'he Derajat, or cain]>s of (iha/ee Ivhan ami Ismaid Khan, 
beiiig the cimtro of productive districts, are bevom! the Indus, 
as are Kohat and the Vusufzye country. The plains of all these 
the Seikhs occupy, as well as all IVshawur. ^I'hey send out tle- 
tachmenis also, at fitting seasons, and make collections in Ibinnoo 
Tank, and the ollun* districts yielded by Shall Soojah ; but if it 
were not for the honour of having the throats of a fewv of their 
tioops annually cut, it w'ould be as well to let alone such 
customers as the \hizeerees and Kuttucks. 

The northern hills of Kishtwar, Kajaore, Uamnugger, 
(.'lunnba, and Juiidioo, can hardly be ciillcd part of the Seikh 
einjiire. riiev jiay notliing to it, or, rather, their |)r(‘sent ruli‘rs 
prey on the Klialsa. Cashmere might [lay fifty lakhs of rupees — 
has paid thirty ; and now^ wa believe, pays eighteen. Its 
present (Jovernor, as already observed, was ]>laeed there by 
Uajidi (iolab Singh, and we doubt not will be the last Seikh 
ndcT of the country. We mean, of eour.se, the last emissary 
from the Seikli government ; for, as bis name denotes, Seikli 
Colam Jlobioodeeu is a Mahommedan, and we have not a 
doubt will transfer (hishmerc to (iolab Singh, whenever the 
Hajah is prepared to bold it. 

i'he eastern hills of Mundee, Kooloo, Sukeet, &(•., have, ns 
narrated, been lately brought umler more direct nde, but 
w'lieilier as tribute, or let to iarmers, the proihice from them is 
trifling. 

We have already sliown, by a <|Uotation, that though tin; (hs 
Sutlej possessions arc estimated at twelve laklis, not aliove four 
lakhs reach the Lahore treasury; and having now' gone the circuit 
of the Lahore territory, wc may estimate their total revenue 
at much what the province of Lahore is stated by Bernier to 
have yielded in the reign of Anrung/ebc, viz., two hundred 
and forty-.six lakhs of rupees, being somewhat le.ss than two and 
a half millions of money. This is a curious coincidence, as the 
old province contained much that Lahore now docs not, and 
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/.ahorc now enjoys many districts that were tlicn beyond her 
bounds. In fact, in no part of the world have land-marks, the 
bounds of villages, ])ur^unnahs and districts, been more entirely 
swept away than within the Seikh dominions; and it is even 
now (liflicult to trace in the Ayeon Akbery (Aboolfazel) any 
resemblance to the divisions of the country, though now often 
bearing the same names as of old. 

"riiougli two and a-half millions may be considerctl as the 
revenue of the country, one million at least goes to jaghcr- 
<lars, and other feudatories, so that not above one and a-half 
reaches tlie treasury. The rulers of the country, whether Mus- 
sulman or Seikh, have so long rack-rented it, — marauder after 
marauder has so long plundered it, and through the length and 
breadth of the land there has been so little motive for imj^rovc- 
nicnt, or rather for ordinary tillage, that the wonder is whence 
so much yearly treasure is derived, and no one can doubt that 
under a better system, — under one that established fixed rates, 
and enforced those rates against Tuhsildars and their myrmi- 
dons — the cultivation of the Punjab might in a twelvemonth be 
doubled. 

Sir John Malcolm, in the year 1805, considered the Seikh 
country to have been that between 28^ 40' and 32^ north lati- 
tude : if so, they must have then occupied much further to the 
south, and less to the northward than at present ; and we believe 
that they did compicr, or at least plunder down to the very 
gates of I)ellii. But now that country, including all dependen- 
cies, and the Seikh States under British protection, the latter 
occupying perhaps fifteen thousand scpiarc miles, mixed up, but 
generally lying south of the Ois-Siitlej, Jiahore territory; that 
is all the Seikh ehiel’ships. jNIalwa and Manjha arc included 
within 30° and 34^^ 20' north latitude, and 70° and 77° cast 
longitude. This general statement lakes in l^cshawnr. Cashmere, 
and ail that part the Seikhs, on either side of the Sutlej, call or 
claim as their own; to the north-ciist their bounds do not ipiitc 
reach 34° 20', but S, W. at Mithuukote project south of 30° ; 
the area, therefore, included between the parallels and meridians 
noted, will give a pretty fair idea of the space subject to the 
lUsciples of Naniik and Govind ; and will be found to equal half 
the area of Spain and Portugal. 

The land throughout the Seikh territory is let out to farmers of 
one kind or another. Thus Rajah Golab Singh is renter of large 
flistricts between the Jhelum and Indus; Soochet Singh was 
renter of Wuzecrabad ; neither of them ever living on these lands, 
hut employing their servants to collect the Government portion 
of a half or a third of the crop, according to circumstances — such 
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.orvanls bring rx-oHicio judge and magistrate, as well as 
collector; aiul invariably taking, in every ease Iwoiight bc- 
tbiv tlicin, a l)ri!)e from i>ne or sometimes irom bolli parlies or 
as rrinsep observes a Shookiiranu { lhankoileriiig) from iiim who 
won; or a jinimana from him who lost. Sawnn Mull manages 
Moiiltan in iiuieh the same manner— he pays his lixed quota at 
Lahore, and all <‘lse is left to himself. 

Tile transit aiul town duties of tin* l.ahore (Jovernment have 
Iniig been under the same imlividiial, who we sometimes see 
mentioned in the news-letters of the loeal press as a enstom- 
iiouse ollicer, liiit the fact is that IMoor Knlla Kam is a man of 
great consequence ; pays from twernty to thirty lakhs a yc’ar to 
the treasury ; rules the glials and ferries all over the country ; 
and has relatives and dependants in various high olliees under 
the government. 

About Wuzeerabad and Jhelum, fine and hardy camels are 
procurable. The Dhunnee Horse, from between Julalpoor and 
( hit tack, is a blood animal capable of much endurance. 'J'he 
Seikh horsemen generally breed their own cattle, and often on 
the most distant ex[)e(litions liave colts running at their heels. 
The Punjab mule is a harily animal ; they are chiefly to be ])ro- 
cured aboiiL Moultan, where asses of a vi'ry large size are to Ix' 
found. The majority of the Seikh Sowars are attemded by a 
man oF all work, wfio cooks for them, helps to groom their 
hor<es, and cuts grass, or corn, whichever may he handiest; 
and oil the marcli sits jierched on the top of his master’s bag- 
gage, a.nd horse-gear on an unfortunate miil(‘, and keeps up at 
the ratt! of four or five miles an hour, being especially wide awake 
in the event of an enemy being on tlie flanks or in the rear, or 
plunder being in prospect ahead. 

The Seikhs are admirable foragers, which is e(|uivalent to say- 
ing that they arc desperate plunderers — hut eve n wli(*re th(‘y 
may happen to be restrained, or where no booty is to he ohtaineil, 
it is astonishing how readily they adapt themselves to circum- 
stances. We have seen a couple of British regiments sit for hours 
at a place for want of wood to cook, where in the course of an 
hour as many Seikhs would have had tlieir pots boiling. Ihdiig 
very scantily supplied with carriage, the foot soldiers usually 
on a march carry fifteen or twenty jiouniLs weight of grain and 
clothes on their' backs, or more usually on their heads. It does 
not, according to our notions, look very soldier-like to see long 
strings of soldiers on a line of mtirch carrying burthens; but on 
occasions it has proved to themselves most useful — indeed has 
saved them from siiirviuion. 
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'Fhc Soikli army at tins time may be considered to amount to 
about seventy-six thousand men of all arms, being 

Ilcgular Infantry 35,000 

Irregular Infantry ...... 10,000 The Irregular Horse. 

Regular (Javalry 4,000 might be doubled, and 

Irregular of all classes ditto 25,000 the Irregular Infantry 

Artillerymen 2,000 ([uadrupled in a few 

months. 

Total 76,000 J 

In this we include Raja llecra Singh’s Hill Troo])s, but not 
those of Raja Golab Singh, who has probably twenty or even 
thirty thousand men at command. 

The Seikh Regular Infantry is composed of fine men, and in 
all respects we consider both Infantry and Cavalry to be equal 
to that of any native power in India — to be in no respect inferior 
to the Gwalior troops that fought at jMaharajpoor. The Cavalry 
are in appearance inferior to the Infantry, and we consider arc 
really so. Roth have Hindustanis, Seikhs, and Punjab Mussul- 
mans mixed up in the ranks — some regiments being formed 
chiefly of Seikhs, some having few of them. 

'I'hc embodied Irregular Infantry arc nearly as good as the 
Regulars — sometimes we consider, as observed of the Nujeebs and 
Ramgoles, superior; but with one or other their conduct depends 
mainly on their officers, and the majority of these arc very bad — 
that is, they arc ignorant jicrsons mostly promoted for very 
different (jualities than those which become the soldier. 

"I’hc Irregular or (h)orchura Horse is of various kinds. The 
strict (ioorchura is the Seikh yeoman, often a man with a well 
or two of land in his village, or sometimes jiosscsscd of the 
whole village. Ho considers himself, in all respects, a gentle- 
man, and has much of the feeling of a soldier. His horse is 
his own, and lu^ can afford to feed it ; he is therefore well 
mounted, follows the banner of some Sirdar, on the footing of a 
misuldar, tabiilar or jaghirdar as explained elsewhere. If well 
handled, we (hailit not that in the event of a war in which the 
Punjab Seikhs generally joined, fifteen or twenty thousand such 
horsemen couhl be added to tlic (.rivalry now on the roll; and 
as many more of inferior sort — dependants of the above, or of 
Sirdars obliged to bring certain quotas into the field. These last 
are generally very inferior to the former. "J'he men arc often 
low Mahommedans, Rungreta Seikhs, and getting mere subsis- 
tence — often not more than a seer (two jiounds) of flour for 
themselves and three seers of vetches for their horses, with fifty or 
at the utmost a hundretl rupees a year, they cannot be expcctcil 
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to be very efficient soldiers. The population (d* the I-iJiliorc terri- 
tory, hij^hland, and lowland, having: long l)ecn aeeiistoined toarins. 
the rulers have no diffieidty in raising, on occasion, large hands of 
irregulars, wlioin they call Moolkeas, or jMookhyas. These men 
they arm with long matchlocks and swords, and though often dis- 
affected, by putting them into positions where their own safety 
depends on their valour, their masters get good service out of 
them. Thus the Rajpoots of Kooloo and Mnndee are sent to 
combat the Ynsufzves or Kyberccs, while troublesome and 
refractory Seikh or Malinminedan tributaries are put to bridle the 
Kooloo and ]Mund('e ])cople. From all tlial are distrusted, hostages 
arc rccpiircd ; or money security taken. Sooltan ^lahommed and 
Peer iNfahoinmcd of Pcshawiir have always each a son or more 
at J^aluire, ami even the Khan of Mmulot(‘ is occasionally re- 
quested to send his brother or attend hims(‘lf at Durbar, although 
his unfort miato contingent, perliaj>s at the other end of the Yusuf- 
zye country at the time, are am])le security for his feally. 

The Seikh artillery is very i)ad. 'Fhe gnus arc' almost, 
worthless — the majority old and honey-comix'd, and the? inner 
surfaces very uneven, from the practice of firing shot, which being 
prepared !>y the iKunmer and hand, art' anything but round. 11ie 
carriages are worse than the guns; tlu'y arc* made* of im.-casonc'd 
wood, and of all Dishions, after the fanc'v ot’ the carpc'ntc rs at- 
tached to brigades. We have Ix'cn told by an anilU'ryman cngagc'd 
during the thr< c day.s’ cannonading at Lahore*, ]aevions to Sher 
Singli's ca])turc of the citadel, that out of a Inmdrcd and lilty or 
more guns cm])l()ycd by the besiegers, not on<' in ten was in a 
serviceable slate at the effd (»f the three days’ firing the trail of 
one being broken, a wIk'cI of another, and so foilh. 'J’he harru'ss 
is cpiite in kecj)ing with the carriages ; the g(*ar of an Irish 
jaunting ear gives the best notion of it; but, like such cars, it is 
astonishing to see liow Seikh guns get over tlic road. When a gnu 
breaks down, or tlic tackle gives way, the* Scikli or .Mns^nlman 
gunner is as ready and energetic as an Irisli.oan. Tlu! carpen- 
ter wlio is at hand puts all to right for the time* in a twinkling ; 
or a piece of rope makes good tlu* rotten tliong; wiien away 
goes tlie team again ; and at the next rut (and llicn* arc j)I(jnty 
of them) off goes a wheel Jind down comes the giiii ; again all 
hands arc at work, not a man is idle*; now they arc right again, 
all ready, off at a gallop — ami the column is ov(*rlakf :i. 

From the above, it will be observed iliat we consider the 
(ioliindaiizcs proper fellows. Througliont India they arc the 
best soldiers in the army; tlicy have great esprit de corps; 
tlicy idolize tlicir guns ; they do better, they deity them. "J'lje 
Punjabce gunners, .always in ditricnltics, and having to trust lo 
their own ingenuity and energy to get out of them, .are real rongh- 
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and- ready boys; nothing comes amiss to them, and with good 
materiel and "good officers, tliey would be a most efficient artillery 
— but as to olliccrs, it cannot be said that they have any. A 
Jemadar on a scale of pay a rupee or two above that of a Golun- 
daiize, is in charge of each gun ; the man possibly was a very 
good gunner; but knows notliing whatever of the science of his 
business. Over every six, twelve, or twenty guns is a captain, a 
colonel, or a general, wlio perhaps never was an artilleryman at 
all until he reached the to]) of the tree. The artillery generals are 
certainly of this class, and few of any rank have any theoretical 
knowledge of gunnery. The best horses in the Punjab arc given 
to the artillery, but as their horse-artillery a|)cour Ilcngal fashion 
of riding the off as well as near horses, their small cattle are 
borne down by the undue burthen im])oscd upon them. 

'riic foot-artillery guns arc ])artly (Irawn by horses, partly by 
bullocks ; and the waggons of all are drawn by the latter, or often 
the ammunition is ])laced in boxes and laden on camels: the 
men, horse and foot, are of the same class, and are chiefly 
Mahommedans ; hut size and strength, not caste, is looked for 
in recruits throughout the Punjab service. 

The ])owder is bad, and of unetpial strength. Instead of 
having one manufactory, they prcj)are it all over the country, 
yawun Alull is to-day ordered to send a hundred maunds 
of powder to the capital; the Kardar of Jhelum to-morrow; 
and Dr. llaningsburgli, at Jiahore, gets a similar order, pcrha])S, 
on the third ; all is delivered to the man of many duties, Faker 
Noorooden, the brother of Azeezoodeen, wlio does not know 
whether the ])owder is good or bad, tftul doubtless has cogent 
reasons for not prying too closely into the matter. \Vc have 
seen cartriilges, taken from the same ]>ouch, some of the shot of 
which have ranged very well, whilst others liave fallen ahnost at 
the feet of the (iolundauzes. 

Uound shot is beaten by hammer and liand ; grape and 
canister they i)reparc well enough ; but their shells are made of 
copper, and they have little or no idea of fusees, or of howitzer 
and mortar practice. 

'J'herc are few large guns in the country — perhaps fifty or 
sixty, chiefly at Lahore and Uinritsur, of twelve, eighteen, and 
twenty-four pounders; and throughout the country possibly four 
hundred guns might be produced (exclusive of Rajah Ciolab 
Singh s). Many of these are four and three pounders, and the 
majority of not more than six-pounders ; their weight of metal 
usually exceeds ours, and a four-pounder is often as heavy as our 
light sixes. 

The Seikhs might bring a hundred and fifty pieces of kinds into 
the field ; and, when in position, the guns would be well served — 
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better than we can conceive possible with such tools ; and, 
doubtless, accnstoincd to their weapons and to their materials, 
the Seikh o’linners would handle them better than could more 
scientific artilha vincn. 

'J'hev have also several hundred Purmeer men carrying long 
duck (like) guns, which they rest on the ground or on tripods; 
they also can bring into the field five hundred camel-swivels; 
which arc fired while the camel is eitlua* standing or kneeling. 
Wc have seen an object of* a toot sipiare knocked over at the 
second shot with a swivel. 

A word or two regarding ofliceis. The bravest and best arc 
gone, — CJcneral (h)urt, and the other I'rcnch ollicers, the Sind- 
hawala Sirdars, Rae Kesree Singh, Rajah Soochet Singh, and 
others less known to fame, 'riiere are, therefore, few left but the 
men of the late revolutions. I'liey may be good or bad; some 
are, doubtless, one, some the other; most will, however, fight for 
the rank they have* so lately obtained. We have then the rem- 
nants of the old Sirdars, Futteh Singh Man: litter Singh 
Kalivvaal, 'Fij Singh, Sham Singh Fttarew'ala, ('hultur Singli, 
Lena Singh Alaji'tia, the Aloowala Sirdars, the Mmndote Khan, 
and some others, scarcely one of whom can !)e ti ne to the Jaihore 
(loverument; const itutcil as it is at pn'sent. l or it is not a Sc‘ikh 
(government., but a ( iovermnent of the Dogra Katlalions in the 
Summun Roorj, ^uj>por(ed by tiie regular fro(>])s, induced for tlu' 
time to sc'rve 11c jra Singh by the receipt of high ])ay, and 
frcfniciit largesses; and above ail by th(‘ c*ousideialioii that no 
other man has yet arisen with ability, energy, and courage to rule 
the state. And they know hdl wc^ll that their e.xi.stenee as an 
army rests on the intc’grity and indejM'ndcaiec* of the Pimjjih. 

'^riic first oecasion on which, after his accession, Sher Singh 
was called on by llu' British ( »overiim(*nt to furnish troops, was 
when the families of Sbab Soojab-ool-Moolk and /eman Sliab 
pas.scd ibrougb the Punjab to (hibocd. in May and tJune, IHlI. 
'Flic Seikb escort, tlumgli commanded by a n speetable but timid 
officer, Clolonel (dieyt Singli, felt eontimially inclined tojihmder 
their charge; and eirnneoiisly believing that with tlie Zenana 
was much treasure, jirobably might have done so, bavi they not 
found in (hipt. (now Major) Broadfoot a strong spirit to cope 
w ithal. Major was a bit of adi}»lomatist, — ])erhaps loo much 

so, — tliongli we are sure be was not aware of it ; Ids politics, 
however, were of tlic sort that tell in the Pnujab; and wlicn, 
near the Jhclum or the Altok, be was not only threatened by 
his own escort, hnt his further passage im|)e(led by another 
Seikh regiment or l^rigade, on the way to or from Pcsbawnr. 
He parleyed with them, received and talked to their emi.ssa- 
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ries (bciiip; a j)uticha 3 nit, or represen tativef?, from the insurgents), 
and told them that he would oppose force to force. He had with 
him five or six hundred Goorkha recruits, and half a dozen 
excellent officers, the whole being the nucleus of that corps 
of Sappers and Miners, which, within the year, did such good 
service; and afterwards covered themselves, and their leaders, 
JJroadfoot, Orr, and Cunningham, all Madras olFiccrs, with glory 
at Jullalabad, and during the operations of Gen. Pollock. 

When Broadfoot found matters coming to extremity, he took 
his opportunity, and seized and confined the Punchayut. We do 
not mean that he took any unfair advantage over them, but 
believe that they were the captives of his spear. 'I'hc boldness of 
the step, doubtless, astonished their constituents, and the kafila 
was allowed to reach Poshawmr in safety ; but it found Cicneral 
Avitabile in all the horrors of his military insurrection, and 
uncertain at the time whether to decimate his battalions, or him- 
self to ily through the Khybcr, and take refuge with the British 
in Aflghanistan. 

Towards the end of that year, wlicn the insurrection broke 
out in Aflghanistan, and British troops were rcipiircd to be 
hastily sent up to Peshawur, the Durbar, — that is, the JNfaha- 
rajah and his minister, — offered every facility ; but not so the 
underlings. It was clear to all, that few in the Punjab, besides 
Slier Singh, symjiathised with the British; and when some Seikh 
battalions and brigades, and the (’ bar yarec horse, were ordered 
up to co-operate with tlie British troops, every sort of excuse 
and delay, short of o]>ei\ refusal, was made. Indeed, we arc not 
sure that further donatives had not to be ap])licd to induce them 
to move. As it was, they advanced on IVshawnr at the rale of 
four or five miles a day, abusing the Fcringhces and declaring 
they would join the AiVghans against them. The first brigade, 
which reached J’cshawur, was that of jMahtah Singh Majctia, a 
young dehauchce, who owed his rank of Cieneral to his being a 
1)0011 companion of the new Maharajah. He had little influence 
over iiis troops, and what he had was misapjdied: he and his 
four regiments sat down at Peshauur, and, wlien most wanted, 
failed in assisting Brigadier Wild in his attempt to relieve 
Jnlhilabail. 'riu* C^harvaree Horse, always a troublesome set, 
wanted not iSIahtal) Singh’s example to be as useless as he 
was. Twelve hundred Mussulman Jagirdar Horse, that had 
been employed in the Yosufzyc countr\* were also ilrawn to 
Peshawur, and with two Nujeeb battalions, and two Mussul- 
man corps, the majority of the whole being of the faithful, 
formed what was called the (’ontingent, fixed by the tripartite 
treaty, to be at the service of Shah Soojah, if required. All 
these were placed under Cioneral Avitabile, and ordered by 
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the Maharajah to be especially at Brigadier Wild’s service ; 
but these very men had been enijdoyed under Capt. Wade 
in holding posts around Ali !Musjid, aher the capture of (hat 
place in the hot-weather of 1839, until Sir .John Keane came 
down from Cabul in the ensuing cold weather. 

In their stockaded positions, near the British post at Ali 
Miisjid, the Nujeebs, as indeed did the English Sepoys, suffered 
severely from sickness. At a post within a mile of Ali Mnsjid, 
half the detachment of eight hundred men was ineffective, when the 
Khyburccs made a sudden attack, and cut up several hundred, — 
doubtless, including many of the sick ; for the routed party were 
driven pell-mell out of the Pass. I’lic small garrison of Ali Musjid 
had not the means of helping them, further than with jmwdcr 
which they sup{)lied them with ; but a British detachment, being 
within sight of their overthrow, was a source of much bitterness. 
Thy whole duty of the Mussulman contingent at that time was 
tiresome and unpleasant, and their having received no reward for it, 
or commiseration for the massacre of their comrades, was stated to 
be the chief cause of their ])resenl shamefid conduct towards Bri- 
gadier Wild, 'riiey had their grievances ; what native state that 
boasts a hundred soldiers does not give tltem a thousand causes of 
discontent? Besides, (he Nujeebs, Mussulmans, Hamgolcs, tiiid 
like corps in the Seikh service, are kept for dirty work ; and, 
though containing as fine men, are not supposed to have as fine 
feelingsasthe regular Pultuns. Whatever may have been the cause, 
the four regiineiits irehaved as ill as men couUl do — niutinying 
the very niglit previous to the attack on the Khybur; and, after 
thrashing their officers, marching off at midnight to Peshawur, 
and comjrelling Brigadier Wild to attempt the Pass unaided. 

(jicncral Mahtab »Singh’s brigade was closi^ by, and was asked 
to make a diversion ; but he would not; and the Seikh troops 
then at ]\*shawur seemed generally to desire the destruction of 
the British. When, a few days afterwards, on two successive days, 
attacks were made by Brigadier Wild in order to cover the 
retreat of two of his regiments from Ali Musjid, (General Avital)ile’s 
Hamgolcs and some hundred of his personal retainers made a 
diversion in tlic .Juhogee pass. '^l'lie>e Ramgoles, under their 
commandant Doola Singh, arc by no means had troops ; they 
for months did duly in the Khybur, after (icneral Pollock’s 
advance, and were the same who, on Slier Singh’s murder, and 
on the distribution of largesses, not getting their sJiare, marched 
sans pernnssion to Lahore, and iiiifbrtimalely for themselves arrived 
when Ileeni Singh happened to he rather strong, so were treated 
cavalierly, ordered to return, and were refused gratuity, or pay 
cither, on which, after clamouring for a time, they went ov£ r 
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to Pcshora aiul Kashmcra Singh at Sealkote, fought well for 
them, and afterwards against superior numbers, when Utter 
Singh and Pesliora Singli fell.* 

(jcncral Ccjurt’s brigade, to which he had very unwillingly 
retnnied, was now at Peshawur; and, shortly after General Pol- 
lock’s arrival, some twenty thousand Seikh Regulars were assem- 
bled; but the several camps seemed more those of enemies than of 
friends. Their soldiery insulted our English officers, whenever they 
met them, and tried in every way to mislead and alarm the British 
Sepoys. General Pollock showed great tact aiitl discretion ; he 
remonstrated with Rajah Golab Singh, who had arrived as 
commander-in-chief ; he took precautions to prevent the Seikhs 
coming into camp, as far as it could be done ; and finally he 
induced them to move up the Jubogee Pass, while he forced the 
main, or Shadee-Bugiaree, entrance with the British troops. 

General Avitabile always said that “ the sight of the Kliybiir 
gave the Seikhs the cholera and now their fears were to have 
no salve, and they were recpiircd to fight for the hated and 
dreaded Peringees. If is therefore wonderful that they went at 
all ; they had done all they could to intimidate the British, 
but now finding that the latter had fixed their day, and as it was 
not usual for them to do so and falter, the Seikhs expected an 
jidyance would be made without them, and their faces blackened 
before the M aharajah and before I lindostan. 'I'hese motives worked 
within them ; hut, above all, they were induced by the timely 
arrival of Sirdar Boodh Singh, a favourite of Slier Singh, and 
afterwards killed by his side, who at !Mr. (Merk’s desire wawS sent up 
dawk, with positive orders, lie must have brought a word or two 
likewise from the Warwick of the Punjab ; for a siuldcn change 
came over his brother Rajah (lolab Singh, on Boodh Singh’s 
arrival. His fears, real or alfected, for his own life from the Seikhs 
were thrown off. Orders were now not only given to advance 
the camns towards the Khybur, but the orders were acted on; and 
the whole jilain of Peshawur was soon covered with baggage and 
straggling bands of horse and foot ; and what surprised the 
British more than all was, that they wcic less insulted, less 
jeered at ; English passers-by now, for the first time, got a salute 
or a civil s[)oech, instead of gross abuse, or a “ Well, are you come 
from (hibool or “ That's not the road to (.’abool,” with varie- 
ties, all referring to the late disaster. 

General Pollock gained his glorious victory, and the Khalsa 
came in for their meed of praise. They then occupied the pass up to 

* Wo iiceil not l>o s^o niuoh snr|>risoil ait ** tin* Punjaih of I^ilioro’’ fi^ux*in{j in London 
prints, whon one of our local papers placardcal poor Doola Sinjjhs’ oorpi# of Raingolcs 
into** the Rebel Ramgoul, whoso wife and family were ordcrid to be seized and 
imprisoned ;** — a pieUy capacious prison, forsooth, would Itave been required \ 
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Ali Musjid, and very iinwillinpjly kept it until the return of the 
ihitish army in November. 'Hiey despatched, too, the Mussul- 
man contingent (the old recusants, now talked over by (jlolab 
Singh, instead of being flogged, or fusiladed into propriety) in 
June to Julalabad, where they behaved well, with the exoci)tion 
of, at an early day, evincing their displeasure at tlic Seikh 
(general Golab Singh Povindca — one of the heroes of the attack 
on the citadel of Lahore — by burning his tent, and driving the 
j)oor old man in terror to General Pollock for refuge. 

Five hundred of them, under (hipt. Lawrence, accompanied 
Cilcneral Pollock to Cabool, while the rest held ])ositions at 
Necmla and Gundarnuk, and altogether they were of more ser- 
vice to the Hritish army than coukl have been expected. Tlieir 
tone quite changed when through the Khybnr, and they became 
as civil as they had been insolent. Of the five thousand, the 
majority were Mahommedans, with about a tenth of Seikhs and 
Hindoos, the former mostly from the British provinces. 

N\'e may here, not ina]>propriatcly, say a few words on the 
.subject of the Akalics : — “ The IJkalees, or worshi])pers of the 
eternal (Ukalu pooroosliu),” says Mr. Ward, ‘‘ under the double 
character of fanatic ])riests and private soldiers, have usurped the 
sole direction of all religious aflairs at Umritusuni, and are con- 
set jucntl}^ leading men in a couiu'il, which is held at that sacred 
j)lacc, and which deliberates under all the inlluence of religious 
enthusiasm. Agreeably to the historians of that nation, they were 
first founded by (looroo Govinda, whose institutes, as it has been 
before stated, they most zealously defended against the innovations 
of the Voiragee Bunda. They wear blue checpiercd clothes, and 
bangles or bracelets of steel round their wrists, initiate cotivcrls, 
and have almost the sole direction of the religious ceremonies at 
IJmritusuru, where they reside, and of which they deem themselves 
the defenders, and consocpieutly never desire to (juit it unless in 
cases of great extremity. Hiis order of Seiklis have a place or 
Boonga on the bank of the .sacred reservoir of IJinritu.suru, 
where they generally resort: they are individually ])ossesscd of 
property, though they affect poverty, and subsist upon charity ; 
which, however, since their numbers have increased, they gene- 
rally extort by accusing the ])rincipal chiefs of crimes, imposing 
fines upon them, and, in the event <jf their refusing to pay, pre- 
venting them from pertbrming their ablutions, or going through 
any of their religious ceremonies, at r’mritsuru .” — Asiatic lie^ 
searc/trs, vol. xi. — This is now hardly correct. 'Fhe Akalics 
(immortals, — deathless) have lost much of tlieir influence since 
the cessation of Gorooniatas ; nor do we consider them now as 
priests, but as rufflan soldiers, who instead t>f being fixtures, arc to 
be found all over the Punjab, indeed all over India. The Grun- 
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ihccs, or readers of the Gninth, and Poojarees, or priests, even 
at Uinritsur, arc not Akalics ; and though they have a boonga, 
and a very liandsoine one, capped with gold, and still hold more 
influence tlicrc than elsewhere, it is because they arc at that 
holy spot in greater numbers than at Lahore or other places. 
There are many boongas, all fine buildings, surrounding the 
Holy Tank; each missul has a boonga, ajid, if we recollect 
rightly, several chiefs have private ones. 

We were slightly annoyed by the Akalies at Umritsur, but 
neither tliere, nor elsewhere, have we found them the desperadoes 
they arc clescrihed. As Raj«ih Golab JSingli would say, they mean 
no harm by their abuse, and we have often found that where four 
or five woidd come to our (piartcrs and swagger a little, they 
could always be put into excellent humour by a little familiar 
conversation. Indeed, we can tell a story exemplifying this asser- 
tion. When General Pollock was at Peshawur, and all the Seikh 
soldiers were behaving as ill as they could, some Akalics visited 
ourselves. We gave them five rupees, and talked and joked to 
them; they boasted their prowess; we insinuated that the sight 
of the Khyhur had frightened them, and lliat it had given the 
K balsa army, as Avitahile used to say, “ the Khyhur cholera.” 
They were indignant. “ Well,” was the rejdy, “ 1 doubt not yon 
are all heroes, and if you will only meet me at Ali Mnsjid, 1 will 
give you a zcafut” (literally, feast) of fifty rupee's. “ We'll do so,” 
they answered. We doid)tcd them much, hut, laughing, called out 
to one, “ 1 will call you Kliyhur Singh,” and to anotlicr, “ Ali 
JIusjid Singli,” and so on. They were much amused, aiul went 
away in high good humour ; and, to our astouishmeiU, we lost our 
rupees, for, when the time came, we were Jiiet with a shout by Ali 
]\Iii>jid Singh and Khyhur Singh in the middle of the defde. 

Another of our experiences was not so pleasant. We had made 
a very long mareli, and, coming up to onr ground at Kurriik[)oor, 
near I.ahoiv, our tent not being pitched, got permission to go 
into a hut, and, lying on a charpae, were soon asleep, when we 
were summarily upset by the charpae being tilted over. Stiil half 
asleep, we arose, aiul found an Akalie standing over us, sword in 
liaiul. “ 'J'here is your pistol,” cjiioth he, very unecrcmoniously 
pushing to us a little double- barrelled one, which had been under 
our pillow; adding, “What business had you in our sanctified 
dwelling?” lie was very insolent, and we weie strongly templed 
to fire; hut we kept our temper, only warning him to keep his 
distance, lest he should have cause to repent his audacity. Kur- 
rukpoor is chieflv inhabited l)y ^Mussulmans, and wc had with 
us twenty Mussulman horsemen, who would have liked nothing 
better than to have belaboured him well ; but as we found we 
had imintentionaiiy intruded in his dwelling, we let him escape 
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after showing him how etfcctnally we coultl have punished liis in- 
solence, and after the Thanadar of llie ])lace had offered to seize 
liim. — We hapjieiied tlien to be in favour at Durbar, and could 
therefore liave ensured the Akali being dealt with as we desired. 

Almost every European officer of character has left the Pun- 
jab ; but some few Eurasian and vagabond adventurers remain. 
The sketch of John Brown and Fyz Ally, as given by Ikllasis, 
affords a good notion of what (les(M‘ters from the Indian army 
Iiave to expect in a Native service — at Ix'st a splendid slavery, 
but more generally a life of ignominy, and the deatli of a dog — 
cut down by a mutinous ruffian, or made away with by the man 
he served, if thought to know too much, or to be incliiu'd to 
return to the colours Im had desert(?d. There are said to be seve- 
ral l'hiro])eans at .luml)oo and Hyasi, but we scarcely know' with 
w hat truth ; and Hajah (lolab Singh is not likely to enligliten 
us, but much more so to verify his statement of nom^ such lieing 
in existence by jiutling the; w n'tclu's out of it. He is not the 
man to furnish guidis to his fast masses. 

The conduct of the Sirdars and llujir numerous followers will, 
however, in case of Jiritisli interf<Tenc(‘, d(*p(‘nd on the hojies 
held out to thems(‘lv(!s. If they an* satisfied that they will lx* 
treated as hav(* Pattiala and tin* other prot(‘ct(*d S(.*ikhs,tli(*y may, 
for honour’s sake — for the pride of tin* Khalsa — try one tilt with 
us ; but they will be found cpdte ready to change? their allegiance. 
Jhit if such indulgence is not guaranteed, and they an* not satis- 
fied that we are honest in onr intentions, we shall find the Seikhs 
a more formidahh* enemy than, in our s(‘lf-e()mplaeency, wx* ima- 
gine them to be ; and tin* campaign will lx? t'onnd only to have* 
begun wlK?n their strongholds are taken ; for they will return 
to their true tactics and hiraliditif/ their fat and their worn out 
lead(?rs, they will, under hold and eiu'rgetie chiefs, ravage the 
country, ours, probably, as well as their own ; and at least give 
us a great deal of trouble. 

The Seikhs'^' are sejiarated into two great divisions ; tlie fol- 
lowers of Namik or jNanukpootras (sons of IVaniik) ; and those 
who look only to (iovind. The first, fi)llovving the tem?ts of their 
founder, profess to he men of peace ; the latter (»f war. The 
desc(?ndants of Naniik are called Soilees, and those? of (iovind, 
lle(h‘es. Poth have* large endowments throughout tlx* S«‘ikh 
States ; and after all coiK|uesls it was usual to set aside a portion 
for the Church. I’lie Soodees of Animdpoor Makowal, a few 

* Cn])tairi (aftrnv.'inls) Franklin tolls ns that /abita Khan, the Patau 

chief, wjjo fiifurt'd so conspioiionsly in tin* Delhi territory Ik tween tli« year 1770 and 
1780, “ had omhraeed tlic tenets of this extraordinary Beet.’’ This we doubt ; how- 
ever he may have allied hiniseif witli them, as have many other Pulnn chiefs. 
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miles to tlie east of Iloopur on the Sutlej, may be considered the 
spiritual leaders of the Seikhs, and the chief Gooroo is a man of 
wealth and conseqiicnce, endowed with many villages, lie is 
called in, on occasions oif* births and deaths and the naming of 
children, by the Sirdars ; but he and many other Gooroos are 
more in the position of the German bishops of the olden time, 
than of the j)eaceful Chiirchmeii of the present. Tlie Naniik- 

S kootras are the Seikh traders ; and those descended from the 
^\)undcr himself, have many privileges as sucli, not the least, 
that they only pay half duties. They consequently accompany 
caravans as agents, passing them through the Seikh States on 
half terms, and freeing them by their presence from undue 
exactions and vexatious detentions. They are the only wood 
mendiants on the Ilyas and Sutlej ; and throughout the Seikh 
dominions act the part that Syuds do in Afghanistan. 

Namik was only a reformed Iliinloo; his noble answer (re- 
corded l)y Malcolm), in re|)ly to the often ded Mahommodan, who 
n‘bnlv<.*d iiim for lying with his feet towards Mecca, “Turn them, 
if you can, in a, direction where God is not,” is a fair specimen 
of the man whose lift* was s|)ent in doing good, and in teacliing 
p('ace and unanimity to l)igote<l Moslems and senseless llimloos. 
lint, as observed in our historical sketch, the Seiklis were driven 
into <lisaftection, ami the people who might, if gently <lcalt with, 
or altog(‘thi‘r m'glected by the autlioriti(‘s, have mergcMl into one 
of the many piin’r divisions of nindooism, were in their own 
di’fence impelled to arms, and accpiired strmigth and courage in 
jx’rsecntion, until tliey drove their Mahommodan tyrants from 
th(» land, and conquering towanls Delhi, niet the Mahrattas 
and then tlie Mritish, whom like* causes (the oppression and then 
tin* weakiu*ss of tin* ^lahonimedans) had brought from the south 
ami south west. 

If Xanuk was a man of peace, Govind was essentially a man 
of war. His injunctions to his followers are emblematic of his 
charact(*r. It is right to slay a oMahommedan, wherever you 
im*(‘t him. If ytm me(M a HimliijAcn^ him ami plunder him, and 
divide his property among you. Emj)lov your constant elibrts 
to (lest roy the count ries ruled by Mahominedans. If th(*y oppt^se 
von, def(*at and slay them.” 

And they did slay and conquer, and by turns were slain and 
conquer(^d ; and now that they have no foreign field on which to 
ex|u*iid thenisehes, their arms are turned on one another. In- 
dc<*d, this was very early their amusement, and it has often occur- 
red that the two or more JSirilars holding a town or a fort, were at 
mortal feud ; barricades divided the Miihulas (quarters) of each ; 
and dropping shots during the day, or tierce rushes, one to over- 
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Avlielm the other, during the night, were of frequent occur- 
rence. 

The Seikhs originally conquered much in the fashion of the 
Mahrattas. They did not always at once subdue particular dis- 
tricts: but their cavalry swept the country at harvest; com- 
pounded for the crops; came, as opjiortunity offered, next year or 
in after years; repeated the game, and established what they con- 
sidered a claim for Hakee, equivalent to the Mahratta chonth. 
Lands so visit(*d became the recognised Sliikargah (hunting- 
ground— considering men as games) of the misul or party that 
had originally entered, and interference with it was resented. 
In time, a part, or the whole of the hitherto ravag(Ml lands, was 
formally occupied ; the former proprietor (generally a rebellions 
servant of the Delhi throne, who had taken advaidage of ihe 
trouhl(‘s of the times to call himself Jlaja or Nawab, and with- 
hold his reveniu*) was ousted, or j)crmitted to njtain a jM)rtion, 
large or small according to circumstances. TIum arose* the Seikh 
castle and the Seikh tow(*rs, opposcti to the old ones, and at 
every crop-cutting a sc('ne of dissension arose, worse i»i one 
s(*nse than those already described ; because* it was now ended 
by tln^ sword, and the weak(‘st at oiumj went to the wall. So far, 
]ierhaps, it was bett(*r; for tin* matter was quickly determined, 
and the cultivator, the only party who had any real riglit, was 
little mol(*sted, lurther than to carry the loads ol’ both partit‘s, 
and disposi* of tiu* dc'ad. 

Seiklis oil (Ml ejec1(‘d Seikhs, ami both united to dt'stroy the 
Mabomniedans ; though, sometimes forg(itting their 1‘aith, (wen 
Patans and S<.*ikhs would join in a particular scheme for g(?tting 
rid of a Syud or a Seikh ruler, or viva nrsu. A resp<*ctal)le Syud 
chief, not long since, discussing with us the relative! merits of 
Seikhs and Patans, made little ditference betweien them, — one 
were Shaitans, the* othe r some! other sort e)f elennons. 

It is not very e'asy te» form an accurate* e'stimate* of the.* Sejikh 
po|ndation. Idle* autlK)r of the Adrenitirw In I In: I*unjnh perhaps 
under-rate*s, and nurne*s over-estimate's, the* jiopulatioii of the 
Punjab. Mr. d'hornton, in bis (jlaz(jtte*e'r, se*ts down the num- 
ber, as an “ apjiroxiiiiate computation,’’ at 4,7*10,01)0 — this iu- 
clueling the inhabitants of the entire Seikh e;ountry. The J^m- 
jabis tliemselves he estimate's at thre.'C millienis and a half. Of 
the* entire pojndation, jirobably, not much me^re; than a tenth 
are Seikhs. In fact, it is asteini.shirig how sedelom a Seikh is 
nie*t, in what is called the Se*ikh territory. Jiurne-s gives ugri- 
cidturc and war as their callings : this is not eornict, but rather 
trade and w ar. Their aboriginal stock, the Jauts, are splendid 
cultivators, and at first sight Hindoo Jauts are sonuetiincs taken 
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for Seiklis. Soldiers, traders, idlers, and hungry dependents, 
comprise, in their various classes, all who have taken the 
pah 111,* — not that agriculture is forbidden, but that its labours 
do not suit the habits of a new people, fresh from conquest. 
In the course of several years’ acquaintance with these people, 
we could count the numbers of times that we have seen a 
8 eikh at the plough, although we have often seen them attend 
at the division of the crop, armed with sword and matchlock, 
as the I’atau Putteedars to this day do, with their lattees 
(clubs) in Rohilcund or Furrukabad. 

.Before bringing our article to a close, we must append to the 
preceding a few rough notes on the subject of the Protected 
Seikh states. 

Ten years ago the eastern portion of the protected states un- 
der Mr, (Jlerk’s management was a jungle, and habited by men 
of tli(j worst classes — ( Toojurs, Brinjaries, and such like — who 
did not cultivate at all ; but at one time grazed their own cattle, 
at another plundered their n(*ighbour’s. 

Mr. ('lerk endeavoured to get these lands cultivated, but was 
for a long time baffled, when he Iiad the fortune to hear of ]Mr. 
DaweSjf — of his energy and respectability. They had some con- 
versation; and the result was that iVIr. Dawx's took certain long 
leases : the terms he obtained were lil^eral, and, like a wise man, 
li(.‘ gave as lilieral t(*rms to others. Contented to look to future 
proiits, already his reward has arrived. Lands that gave him only 
a twentieth and a tenth, are now yielding to him the average 
purgannali rates of a fourth or fifth of tlie crop. True he has 
spent money in clearing away jungle, and even forest; and he 
has dug W(dls, where it was pronounced that wells could never 
be (lug; but it lias becui less by money than by personal iiiHii- 
(‘uet‘, and by jiersonal labour, that he has achieved all this, and 
shown the riuh? peiiple the advantages to themselves of industry, 
and in b(*iu»titing them he has atlvantaged himself. We learned 
from Mr. Dawes, that when he first settled at Uadoopoor (his 
residence) his kind employer, Col. Colvin, objected to his con- 
tinued residence in such a place throughout the year, on account 
of its character for jungle fever; now' the whole country is one 
sheet of cultivation, quite uj) to the Kadir Doon and the Xahn 


Till* ceroiiioiiy initiation of a Seikh is calleil taking the rahni. The process 
is l»y Dr. Wilkins, and by the author of the Aflrenturcr in the Punjab, 

t Mr. Dawes came out in the .Sappi*rs some twenty-tive years ajro, ainl waa early 
etnployed on tlie Delhi canals ; for the last twenty years he has luul cliari^e of the 
works at the head of the canal that passes by Kurnaiil ; and, as a canal utficer alone, 
has done more good than half the men in India ; but it is as an agriculturist that we 
hero niontion him. 
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hills, where Mr. Dawes has driven the tiger from what, a few 
years back, were its haunts. 

We fell in with Mr. Dawes in our rambles tlirough the pro- 
tected Seikh states ; and before we proceed to more general 
matters, we may not inopportunely offer a characteristic anec- 
dote or two acquired in the same trip that gained us Mr. 
Dawes’ acquaintance. We were riding one morning through 
a large village, when, as in those parts an Euro])ean gentleman 
is a rare sight, we were considered to be a civil otHcial of some 
sort, and were accordingly accosted by a smart chuprassie, who 
doing us tlie favour to salaam, we entered into conversation 
with him. We asked the name of the villagci, and what he was 
doing there ? ITe told ns that it was the chief village of a small 
territory that had lately lapsed to Governni(*nt by the death of 
an old Seikh lady ; and that he w'as in charge, on the part of 
the British Tnhseeldar. Perceiving our cariosity excnted, he 
told us there was a nice Bagh (garden), and a Baraduree (sum- 
mer-house), with twelve doorways in the old fort ; but seeing a 
very high tower close Iw wo said, “ Cannot we ascend it, and 
from the top insjK.'ct the country?’’ The man said there was 
no ladder; so in we w(*nt and examim^d the* gard(‘n, prettily 
laid out, and tastefidly planted, m<)re in tin* J^hirojus'in style 
than that of a rude Seikh village. Tin* siimincu'-honse and rooms 
in the fort wore also all in keeping wilh llu) gard(*n ; and hav- 
ing lufard many praises of the old lady during our inspe(*tion, 
ami having seen th(5 specimens of Inn* good taste, W(* w(*ro 
mounting our horses and d(‘j)arting, with a strong fcM'ling in 
favour of the dec(?as(*d, not unmixed with pity that her estate 
should have gone to th(‘ stranger, when our frieml the chup- 
rassie cried out, “Oh Sahib! we have got a ladder, you c^a?i 
ascend the tower.” The said ladder happcnied to lx* a roj)e 
fastened to the doorway, which was not hiss than forty f(‘et from 
the ground ; however, not b(?ing (piite as heavy as ( \)1. David- 
son, who, carrying eighteen stone, boasted his feats of agility, 
we managed to ascend ; the ciniprassie pi-eeeding, and two or 
three villagers following. 

Having entenxi the doorway, we wen^ crossing a low room 
to ascend a trap-door to the roof, when, obscirving an opening 
in the Hoor, we called for a bamboo, and feeling downwards, 
found that the d(*pth below was not above six feet. If(;rc 
our bamboo came in contact with sonu? substance, from 
wliich an offensive smell arose. Our susj)icions being excited, 
we called for a light, let it down by a rope, ami discovered the 
half decomposed body of a human being, who must have died 
there, perhaj)s of famine, perhaps by violfuice, and under the 
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order of the old woman then so near her own end. Onr horror 
was great, and all coinuiiseration was changed into execration ; 
and charging the cliiiprassie to make all inquiries as to whoso 
wjis the corpse, we rode olf to our camp and wrote an account 
of what we had seen to the j)olitical agent. 

Such towers and such cellars are common in the Seikh 
states. The latter are called Jlorahs, and are usd for the im- 
prisonment of |jolitical rivals, generally kiiisuieii, sometimes for 
miird(M*(*rs, and not unfre([uently for revenue defaulters. A trap- 
door let down over the wretched inmate, the single .s(*ntincl 
may jilace his charpae, or if he has none his rezai (guilt) or 
other bedding, on it and go to sleep. 

Tlie baronial castles and towers of England, or the robber 
towers of the Hliim*, may give some small idea of the old Seikli 
and, we may add, the old JVlaliratta system, lint they can give 
little nolion of tlie frccpiency of forts and towers in the Seikh 
states, olten nse<l as rohluTs* dens, and oftem built to j)rot(^ct 
the village cullivation from marauding In)rse, or ev(;ii more 
deliherat<.‘ aUa<*k. 

In a dry country such as I'ppcT India, land is nearly worth- 
less that is not liable* to river imuulation, or to well irrigation. 
J-iaiid in the S(‘ikb state's, the^refore, is eonnte'd by the wedls, 
ne)t by tlu| epiantity e)f ground ; anel the man who tenaeioiisly 
iij)liolels bis right te) a thousand or e^von t(*n thousand acre's, 
may only have a well of available land, or from thirty to forty 
acre's— being the* quantily that he (*an irrigate froiu the one 
well in his ]K)sse'ssi(»n. To dig another would cost from a hun- 
dred to three* hnndre*d rnp<-es whie*h the lords of a thousand 
acre's cannot raise ; or if he could, wouhl forthwith sj>end it at 
a single marriages iestival. Each e^f the*sc* wells, in many parts 
of the Seikh stale's, is, or rathe*r was, ])rotee*te(l by a tower, 
into which the hnsl)amlmaii lh*d on emergency, ami whemce 
two or thre'e* matchlocks ce.)nlel k(*e*p at bav a host of Iiorse?nie!i. 
In other epiartcrs, the travclh*r will cM)nie* upon such towe*rs in 
the* mitlst ofeh'sert wilds, or the* small (.Ihiiml and .I]un) forest 
tliat ])rcvails through the* Eadwa, ivhvtiil, and sejine* other 
states. We rc(*oll(*e*t a friemd once telling us he hael ejitored 
such a tower; its door, which was close, was six or sev(*n f(*et 
trom the ground : he calk'd out lustily, but could get no answer 
from within : be pelle*d the door with clods until it was half 
opened by an old crone, who asked his business — “ Curiosity to 
know tht^ name of the place, and that of the handsome* voting 
lady he was talking to," was the answer ; our friend was a proper 
looking fellow himselt, and soon maelo an impressiem on the 
ag<5el damsel, ascended, ami gazed arounel. “ What, good wo- 
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man, you say you are ctIoiic in tliis solitary tower, in the midst 
of such a wilderness She assured him she was. “What,” 
replied our friend, “ is then thisyoiirspear and this your shield 
“ Oh, tliey are my son's, who has i>ono to the neigh))()iiring- 
town : he is a ehokedar, and those are his weapons.” Looking 
further around, the visitor discovered in a nook a matehhxtk, 
with the marks of having been recently discdiarged. The old 
woman’s eye was on him : sl»e was m)w uneasy ; but he, good- 
naturedly asked if that was her son’s too, and while he spoke, 
up rose a shaggy head from the floor, and niy friend found liiiu- 
self in the midst, an<l indeed in the power, of three stout rulKans, 
who perceived themselves more llian susp(?(*ted. There ^\as, 
liowever, something in the air, we presume, of their unarmed 
visitor that daunted them, for they oifered no molestation. A 
wec?k afterwards the robber’s hold was found vacat'd. I’he 
chance visit had doubtless been consider(*d a domiciliary one, 
and their retiring j)lace, no longer a refuge. Sindi tow(‘rs, siudi 
dens, such deserts, are fastdisap])earing from ihc^ protectfMl S(‘ikh 
states. Tiny have almost entirely vanisln‘tl from the Jiritish 
Purgiinnahs, many of which (^aptain Murray and Mr. Olerk 
found in an eijually lawless and desert condition as is now the 
whole Kurnaul border of .1 heend, Khytid, ami Ijadwa. (^aptain 
INIurray commenced tin* retbrmation and re(*lamation, and was 
no))Iy followed up by Mr. (1erk; b<*1wc(ui them, they hav<j 
made the vilhig<* of Amliala into a hlrg(^ walh'd town, with 
streets and bazaars belter laid out, and bcdter built than any 
town with which we are J5c<|uainteil in U])per Inilia. 'J'hi* vil- 
lage lands all round are beautifully cullivatcMl. It was Mr. 
Chu’k’s object not only to reclaim tin* land from pasture* to 
grain cidture, but to introeluce cotton and sugar, and sucli rr;- 
munerating crops. I ’or this purjiose* In; would make; exie.'usive 
tours, and give out S(?ed to all likely to benelit by it ; and the 
result has been that the value; of land has doidded in the llri- 
tish Purgiinnahs, within the last few^ years. A loin*, In* w ould 
ride for niih;s into the villages ainl fields, ainl convcrsi* wifh the 
])eoplc ; and h(;fon; they knew' who he was, elieil inli>rniali()n as 
to himself and hisothcials. We have ileseribed tin; “ wi*!! of land’ 
— often has a w(*ll j)rovided the Khalsa with two or three Sir- 
dars. JLinjeet Singh’s family w'cre raistd, as.lonathan says, on 
nv7/ patrimonv. L(;na Singh Afajetia comes from tin; small 
village of Majetia, eight coss north of (J mritsiir, wliieli alone 
has furnished half a tlozen Sirdars, gi;nerals or colonels. 
Another but arbitrary division of land in tin* Seikb states, is 
still, as originally by horse-shares — liaving comnicnced by the 
rule, according to wdiich every freeSeikh horseman w'as entitled 
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to his puttee, or sliare of all conquests made by the common 
band. If a district then, or a single village, was acquired, a 
certain number of shares being set aside for the Sirdar or other 
lead(T of the exi)edition, all else was divided into equal portions, 
according to tlie number of Seikhs (originally chiefly horsemen) 
engage<l in the enterprise, so that at this day many villages are 
divided into hundreds of portions or horse-shares, and the so- 
vereignty is hehl by httiulreils of families ; for every Seikh in 
his ])ntt<‘e alfecletl perhjct independence. Great are the evils 
that have arisen therefrom in the protected states. According 
to the treaty, tln^y were as long as |)Ossible not interfered with ; 
and cjverv Sirdar and every l^utteedar, large or small, was his 
own magistrate and collector as far as his own internal arrange- 
ments w(’nt ; lln^ political agent only having authority in the 
quarrels and border disputes between one chief and another, or 
where robbers j)assed from one state into another. IJnt it was 
soon ibmid tlnit, although some of the Sirdars managed their 
estate's w(dl enough, otluu's ami the ]M‘tty Putteedars especially, 
liarI)oiir<.*d robhc.'rs, and tyranniz(‘d over their cultivators. Jn- 
d(‘(Ml, as tlunr own families increased, and war and rapine de- 
creasc'd, there being no field leftop<‘n but ^h(^ Pnnjal) army ami 
agricultunj for their sons, these Putteedars having tried every 
m(‘ans of driving the soU? eullivaitors from tlunr lamls, so that 
they might, through shiv<*sor personal servants, eidtivale the soil 
for themselves. Strictly speaking, we had no right to intc'rfen?, 
even under such oj)pressiun,^' but having laid themselves open by 
harbouring thi(jv<?s ami robbers, they were depriv(*d of magis- 
terial powers. Ibit tlins, while it was tlionglit that a donlilo 
Ix'iielit was gained, the jiolice improved, the ryot i)roteele(l, a 
still greatt'r evil arose*. Tin? cultivators now finding that tlnnr 
former task-masters had no longer power to fine, imprison, and 
b(^at them, eoiiiph*tely tiirneel the talde upon tin* land-owners and 
refused to j)ay tliem tiieir lawful epiotas. Weeks and mouths 
ill (*very year art* thus lost to both parties by their mutual re- 
criminations, ami their iievtT-emling aj>peals to authority. The 
cultivator rvfusrs mitliing and agrees hefort? the magistrate to 
the corr<*ctncss of the tliistoor-ool-niinil (or table tu’ ruh's ami 
rates) that lias been prepared for both parties; hut, again out 
in the village, he is as perverse and persevering as ever — he 
will not sow certain fields at all, and when the time for divid- 
ing the crop comes, he will not aiteiul ; or will not allow 

• TIh* reailcr will ninlrrstninl tht? Seikh Pulft'eilar to hii\e been in tin* po*«ir;oi) of 
tovereip), and will ri.ijH ]nbi'r that howo\rr arbitrarily tho rulers* of India have 
squeezed the ryot, they l.a\e rebloin, anti nevir with iin]mi)ity, taken on themselves 
the rljfht to eject, the htMediluvy cultivators, whoso rights have remained amid the 
ccas(*h*ss change of ruler.-. 
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any but his own appraiser to make the allotments, so that the 
result often is that the crops are but scantily grown, and then 
literally allowed to rot on the ground, because one or both 
parties are contumacious, it now being generally the cultivator, 
as formerly it was the Seikh ruler. The latter tried to oust 
the former ; now the other tries to starve the Seikh, and drive 
him out of the village into foreign service, when his petty but 
vexatious rights of grass, w'ood, personal service, periodical pre- 
sents, &c. w’ill cease, the cultivator become master of his own 
village, and jiay only in long arrears in cash, the estimated 
value of the other’s portion. 

Both sides of this picture arc grievous ; the first is a sample on 
a small scale of a bad Indian Govermiuuit, which, in l{(»opur and 
JiUdwa in the Seikh states under notic(S leaves not only fields, 
W(*lls, and villages deserted, but converts whole districts into wil- 
dernesses — the j»eople emigrating into btdter gov<*rned states, 
and biding their tiine for ha])pier days and a better rnl(*r. Often, 
after such abandouineut, the second, third, or fourth generation 
will return, and, niiopposed, resume their patrimonial fields; 
their rulers glad to v;elcome tlicin hack, and having, perhaps, 
intermediately offered them inducements to relurn. 

1"he ease of the ryot oj)prcssing his ruler may he considered 
an unlikely one, and jjosslbly allogetlnu* an iinn‘al picture* ; 
))ut it is coinnion enougli all over India — indeed, all over tin? 
world, where the law does not ])rof(‘(*t the master, or where 
the sw(»rd is not in Ids hand. Nothing more el(*arly shows tin* 
misery engendered by British inUu’ferenec in native states, 
where either our bayonets must enforccj tyranny, or, having 
tak(?ii the means out of the ruh’r’s hands to (mibree his rights, 
we leave him at the merey of his subjects. 1’hus is it in Oiide 
and elsewhere — the large '^Falookclars are just in the j»osition of 
the cultivators in Sdkh lhitt<’(*dary villages. They are either 
Inirried and plniid(‘red, or they do not pay at all,— that is, 
they pay five or ten ihoiisaiid rupc<*s wlien they ^ lioidd pay a 
lakh, and their weaker neigh])onrs are over-1:i\rd to inakr* up 
tin* deficiency. 

We hear mucli of Brilisli f>j)pres>io]j, and our ]>age.; contain 
imich that is true of the evils of hhigli^h rule in India; hni we 
must in fairness offer the meed of praise where it is d/ served, 
and nowhere can t!ie co 7 itrast he Ix^tter observed, between secu- 
rity and insecurity, tliaii in the Hritisli piirgnnnalis of Ifudour, 
dugadrcc, and Amhala, as opjioscd to the hrs^-.na Mage(l states 
around. Itndonr and .) tidagrec? are h(»th clean, well laid-ont 
towns, and in that quarter there is scarce a rffinnant of the old 
robber towers, thougli in the little wldte pyramids that often 

V(iL. II. o 
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cover the plain, we see too many relies of the Suttees, that against 
Seikh doctrines, the Seikh rulers permitted to their subjects, and 
W’annly entered into themselves, as has been narrated on the 
deatlis of Ilunjcet, Khuruck, Nou Nehal, and Shere Singh. 

But Thunneser, on the high road of our troops, though per- 
liaps the worst-cultivated of our possessions, offers the best and 
readiest subject of comparison ; half the town is ours, half a 
widow lady’s — a perfect Catherine in her morals. Slie owns 
half the holy city, and half the principality, her share being 
pcrhaj)S fifty or sixty villages. The English portion of the 
town has beautifully laid-out bazaars, a handsome Kutra (or 
square), the old Badshahi Serai is kept in some repair, and 
altogether llie place is clean, find looks thriving. A gateway 
divides it from the lady’s portion, where you enter an old, 
irregular, dirty quarter ; the traders subject to exaction, and 
certainly, in this case at leasts ])anting for British supremacy. 
But in the country the contrast is much greater, the cultivators 
are all bad ones, of bad stock, and in a bad neighbourhood ; but 
on one side of the road you sec the British })ossession.s daily 
progressing in cultivation — on the other side, the Sirdaiii's, 
daily <l(.‘terioratiug. 

'flic territory of Thunneser has, within the last fifty years, a 
dozen times changed ha mis, and has for several years been held 
by w'idows, the worst of bad managers. When the British took 
possession of their shans there was a feint made of oj)position ; 
the old castle was nianned, and all looked warlike ; but Caj)taiu 
Murray, taking a cou]>le of companies, inarched down from 
Ainbala, and riding on in advance the last mile with a few 
attendants, the courage of the garrison failed ; they opened the 
gat('s and capitulated. 

The syst(*ui of our Indian (iovcM-nnuMit, on acquiring territory, 
has unbap])ily b(*cn, not only to let things alone, which would 
often havi* been a good rub', but to take for granted iiiany 
important points, and often to register them as ascertained facts, 
on the ex-partc stat(*ments of interested witnesscjs. 

An excellent rule was established regarding the Cis-Sutlej 
states, at the commencement of our connexion in a. d. 1809 ; 
but unfortunately the spirit of the treaty was never acted up to, 
and theMbitish (lovernmcnt, contented that Hunjeet Singh 
abidetl by its letter, and fought his Cis-Sutlej battles with the 
]>en ralluT than with the sword, has permitted constant encroach- 
ment, and allowed Lahore sujinnnacy over many C’is-Sutlcj 
states, proved by Captains Boss and ^Murray to have, according 
to treaty, a}>pertaiiied to the protected Seikh jiortion. 

As it would be nnjiist to encroach on Native States, so it is as 
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unfair to permit them to encroach on ns. Forbearance under 
injury is no where less appreciated than in the East ; the atfroiit, 
plunder, or encroachment of to-day legalizes that of to-morrow. 
The first was induced by real or siij)posed weakness, and is 
repeated, or final conquest efiected, according to the respective 
strength of parties. But for a strong Uovcrimicnt to allow a 
weaker one to encroach is little better than laying a snare, per- 
mitting lieadway for a time with a certainty of sudthui and sharp 
revulsion ; allowing oecujiation one day that will l)e demied 
the next; increasing with the period of possession, the *lifliciil- 
tics of di])lomacy ; ensuring bad blood, and even causing hos- 
tilities in the end, unless good sense ])revails on both sides, for- 
bearance on ours, reasonableness on that of the offeiulcrs. 

The estate of the Sodecs (descendants of ( Jooroo (lovind) of 
(/hnnikonr, ceded in a.d. 17()3 l)y tlic assembled cliiefs after 
tlicir victory at Sirhind over Zyn Khan, and that of Aiuindpoor 
INIakowal, partly so accjuired, and pjirtly ))nrchased, but to 
neither of which Jiunject Singh had a sliadow of right, Avere in 
the face of evidence yielded to his supremacy. The (.'is-Hutlej 
Estates of tin? Aloowala Sirdar AA'ore deedared protected ; but 
the nominal prot(?ction lias rather been an injury to him, sub- 
jecting tlie chief to increase* 1 cxactioJi in his Traiis-Siith;j Ter- 
ritory, so that tin* family of the great Seikh leader, Jnsa Singh 
Qnlal — almost the only old family now remaining — have fre- 
qncnlly been nearly driven to dc^spenifion, and conipcdled to 
abandon their possessions in tlie Ibinjab; as the Sealha, the 
(,1inloiindee, and otlier c]ii(?rs actually did. The Wlnnlneo 
(‘State, h(dd ])y Sirlda Kour, the nit)ther-in-law of Hnnjcet Singh, 
was report(Ml by iNIr. Boss, the R(.*sident at Deliii, to Ik’ liable 
to esclieat to the Ilritisli (lovernment on her (h^atli. Ifis opi- 
nion Avas coincided in Ijy Governiiicnt, and the occupation of 
the ])iace ordered to he eiiecl(.*d on tin; d(‘atli of tin* old lady ; 
Avh(‘n the rights of tlie old Zcmiindar’s family, who had thrown 
off the Delhi yoke, and from whom Mai Sudda Kour liad acquired 
the territory were to be considered. Unt In tin* finreof the pre- 
vious decision, of tlie prior rights of tlic* Zemindar’s flniiily, and 
of the fact that either Sudda Kour Jiad accjiiired the territ iry 
herself, hy In^r own right arm, or that if obtained from l{iin jeet 
Singh, the latter had made the coin] nest after tlie date of tin* 
treaty Avith the Jiritish, and, therefore, cajiitrary to its provisions, 
^Vhudnee Avas given iiji to Lahore ; and to this day it is not 
clearly ascertained Avhat estates arc ciititlcd to liritish protec- 
tion, v. hat to he under tlie r/ihr)rc (iovernment. 

'J'lie British ( lovenmient is often accused of grasjiing propen- 
sities, hut as re-rards tlui Seikh stat(‘s, cf’rtaiiilv without ic'iroii: 

.. o 
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and the eagerness with which our protection, in preference to 
subjection to Lahore, has been claimed, is the best proof of the 
opinions of the chiefs tlieiiisclves on the questions of their relative 
inerits. 

Every estate in the Punjab is at the mercy of the Lahore 
(Joveniincnt, and we do not know half a dozen now remaining 
in the families of the chiefs, who originally acquired them ; 
whereas among the Protected States, out of the seventy or more 
chiefships (exclusive of the hundreds of Puttadaries and Missul- 
daries), not one-tenth have lapsed, and they only on failure of 
heirs, according to their own laws and customs, strained on 
several instances in favour of themselves. Widows have been 
allowed to inherit, which would never have been permitted 
under the Lahore Government, and all acquisitions by a common 
ancestor have been made over to the collateral heir, however 
distantly connected ; escheats only occurring on those estates 
acquired by chiefs after they have branched from their parent 
stock. Thus the present llajah of Jheend is now in possession 
of the territory of his own (the common) ancestor, Gujput Singh, 
but was not pcrinittcMl to inherit what was acquired by the 
family of liis predecessor, Ilajah Bungut Singh, after the two 
families had se|)arated and assumed independent positions. He 
gained two laklis or more per annum, and failed to obtain another 
lakh, which has grl(*vcd him much, and he forgets that under any 
other government, European or Native, he would not have ob- 
tained an acre, but to this day have remained a petty Sirdar. 

Earring his unreasonableness on this liead, itajah Suroop 
Singh is a sen.siblc gentleman-like chief; lie is a very fine-looking 
man, six feet high, and stoutly built, inclining to corjmlency, 
with good features, and a fine flowing dark beard — altogether 
an ex(»ellent specimen of a civilized Seikh chieftain, lie lias three 
or four c<»mpani(?s of jiretty good sepoys and as many old guns, 
and can muster perhaps five hundred horsemen — one hundred 
M (‘]l mounted, and the others of a very indifferent sort. 

Hajah Snrro(q) Singh found his territory in very bad order, 
overrun with robbers, and the portion around his capital (J heend) 
a mere jungle. 1 le has, in a great measure, cleared his country 
of highwaymen and cattle-lifters: and has actually given three- 
year leases to many of liis villages, and thereby much improved 
and increased cultivation. He goes among his people, and, 
more than any other chief with whom we are acquainted, ajqiears 
to be conversant with Ids own affairs. He has done something 
to encourage trade, and has built handsome regular bazars at 
bis favourite residence, Sungrowr ; and pro])Oses to do the same 
af Jheend. Mis t urltory, like all the Seikh ehiefships, is scat- 
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tered about, thougli to a much less extent than that of many 
others, lie lias, however, a single village of Nabha close to 
Jlicend (towiO which annoys him beyond belief. Exchanges 
of these scattered patches, and deiinilion of the boundaries of 
chiefships on good maps, would be a blessing to the people of 
these states, wliosi* time and blood arc now freely expended on 
potty boundary disj)utcs. In a single one, four years ago, bo- 
tw(*en Khytul and Jheend, nearly a hundred men were killed 
or wounded, the authorities on either side bringing one or more 
guns and regular troops to aid their respective peasantry. As 
Hajah Surroop Siiigli is a good specimen of an enlighteneil 
Seikh chief, Sinlar l^ihar Singh of iMireedkote is of a Jungle 
one; the estate rK‘s to the south of J’\?rozepore, and contains 
sixty villages, yicdtling a rextunu' of about half a lakh of rupees; 
live-sixths t)f itare wastes and Paliar Singh is (‘ontented to levy 
all he can on tlie cnllivat<*d portion, without caring a jot about 
clearing the large tracts of culturable land ; or he rather seems 
to prefer to keep the lauds uncultivated for the supply of grass 
and wood, of which, though now siiiHcient to supply his wants 
tenfold, he sctuns to dread llu' scan.*ity. Such ])reserves (beers) 
are favourite portions of tlu‘ lands <»f Seikh chiefs, though litth; 
respected by llritisb subjects, acciistonu'd elsewhere to tJio 
tacitly ac(|uiesc(‘d-in right of grass-(*utting ; but the right of 
grass, and wood-cutting, is considered by tlie Seikbs as much a 
legitiuiale source of revenue, as transit iluti(‘s, or as our Ibrest 
rights of wood and water ( julkur and buiikur) ia the (joruck- 
pt»re and Debrali Dooii forests. 

Fureedkofc was the first of the illicit acfpiisitioiis made by 
Kimjeet Singh, when lie summarily brokcj up bis interview 
with Mr. (Sir (liarbvs) Metcalfe at Kussoor, and comiiK'iiced a 
new sweep of (.’is-Suthj coiupiests. N'ery unwillingly did he 
crinseiit to restore the estate to tin? grandfather of (lolab Singh, 
and the family have sinc(^ remained in (piiet jiossessiou, doing 
little good, and as usual (jiiarndliiig among tliemscdves ; but all 
professing, and we biilieve really feeling gratitude towards llie* 
Ilrifish (loverniiHMit for rescuing them from l{nnjf*et Singh. 

The neiglibourliood was a very lawless one, and snrronmled 
l»y eight Lahore States. Furcedkote was cruelly pecked at ; 
and ciicroachiiieiit made on all sides, alternated by an occasional 
forward move on the I'ureeilkote side ; for, .siirromided by 
enemies or rivals, the Fureedkotians had been hardy borderers. 
Captain Wade estimated that on the whole circuit of Furccd- 
kote (about ‘JUO miles;, there had not been less than five Inin- 
dred men killed and wounded annually for years. So bad was 
the case that on several of the boundaries, Ameens (Moorishees 
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employed as bailiffs) were established for the purpose of keepintj 
tlie peace. Occasionally they would be beaten or frightened off, 
but scarcely in a single case were they able to settle the boun- 
dary, and perhaps preferred to sit idle, eating at the ex])ensc of 
the rival chiefs, and while fleecing both, contributing nothing 
to the security of cither. 

Mr. Clerk, therefore, shortly after he obtained authority over 
tlie Lahore Cis-Sutlej, as well as the Protected States, ordered 
a settlement of the whole boundary of Fureedkote, which was 
eifected in little more than a month. Substantial pillars were 
erected, and copies of a map, showing every pillar, giving to the 
Fureedkote chief, and another to the Lahore vakeel ; and \ve 
have never since heard of a man killed or wounded on the 
Fureedkote border. 

The Naha Rajah, Debendrce Singh, is a lad of about twenty 
years of age. llis revenues fimount to some four lakhs of 
rupees, and his estates contain three hundred villages. Rajah 
Juswunt Singh, the father of the ]>resent chief, was consi<l(5red 
a very abl<j man. Jfe was one of the first that joined Lord 
liUke’s standard, and, with Hajah Bhag Singh of Jheend, was, 
W’c b(?lieve, i)resent at the last si(‘ge of Bhurtpore. 

Rajah Coverdhun Singh of Araniinajra, in the Sewalik range 
of hills, has a nominal revenue of sixty thousand rui)ees, and 
fifty-nine villages; but almost the whol(^ are mortgaged, and 
the chief, w ho is a poor creature, lives chiefly at Pattiala, as a 
pensioner on Hajah Kurm Singh’s l)ounty. 

Hajah Aject Singh of Ladwa is, like the Jheend Rajah, a con- 
nection of the Lahore family. The Ladwa (*stato comprises a 
hundred and seventy-eight villages, and yields two and a half 
lakhs of rupees. It is one of the w^orst managed of all the Pro- 
t(*cted States ; and Ajeet Singh, who w as made a Hajah, to pl(*ase 
Huiijeet Singh, just l)efore the latter’s death, is a dissipated ill- 
disposed ])ersoii, a tyrant in his owm family, and as a chief j)er- 
fectly reckless. Jle has, we believe, estates in the Ibinjab, and 
makes them the excuse for his neglect of the Cis-SiitUj posses- 
sions wdiich are overrun with jungle and occu]>ieil l>y robbers. 

Wo once asked a native what sort of a chief Sirdar Bhoop 
Singh of Hoopur was. “ lie is a Shaitan, sir,” said oiir infor- 
mant, and we believe that the speech was not far from the mark, 
and that he behaves as badly as he dares to do. The standard 
of morality is not very high among cither the j)rotected Seikh 
ladies or gentlemen. Of the three Sirdars (Lieutenant Barr’s 
Rajalis) of Shahabad, one was some years ago convicted of 
forging a w'ill, and another of forging a document to disprove the 
first forgery. The son of the chief of Siknaiu w'as transported 
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for life beyond seas for murder, as was tlie eliief of another small 
state, called 13hu(ldul,for the murder of his own mother. These 
arc the bad specimens; but, take them for all in all, the protected 
Seikh chiefs are perhaps as respectable as any class of chiefs in 
India — certainly as those of Ihijpootana or Ihindlecund. 

llajah Kurum Sinj^li of l\ittiala is one of tin* ablest, and in 
his way best of the chicTs, as he is by far the wealthiest ami most 
powerful. His family and those of ^^aba, Jhei'ud, and KhvtuI, 
arc from a common ancestor — a Jaut cultivator, by name IMiool, 
lienee the name of the Phoolkean misal. lhajah Sahib Sinuli, the 
fatlu'r of the jiresent chi(?f, was loiipf insane ; his dissemsions M'ith 
his Hanee mainly induc(‘d liunjeet Sindh's inroads, and but for 
Ihitisli interference would hav<? rediiceil Paltiala to the comli- 
tion of th(? Lahore states. In the year lSl‘2, llanee Askour, an 
abb; ambitious woman, was appointed Ih^^ent, duriiii:; the in- 
sanity of her husliand and minority of her son, and soon afl(‘r- 
wards, on the deatli of the former, streni^tluMU'd Iut jmsition and 
inad(! arrangements for the continuance of h(*r authority ad idd- 
taw ; and it was not without diiliculty that (’oloind Ochterloney 
elfeeted an arrani'cnnent between the mother and the son, on the 
arrival of the latter at man's estate. 

Tile youiii*’ Jtajah liebaved very well on tin* occasion, and 
dreading; the disgrace of his motlu'r taking retuij^e, as she threa- 
tened, beytnid the I'attiala boundary, he not only confirmed her 
in the many villai^es she liad usurped diirin*^ tin* Jb‘^ency, but 
^•ranted Iier further concessions. 

The J^ittiala territory extends over two and a half decrees of 
Joiii^itude and aliont twenty-five inihvs of' lalituile. I’lic* town of 
Hattiahi is set down by JIamiltoii as in hit. L'V N. and lon^. 
7() ’ '22' I*]., and is stated to be surrounded l)y a mini wall, with a 
sipiare citadel in which tin; Hajah residc*s, 

^riie t<.*rritory stretidics nearly across the proti'cted S(‘ikh coun- 
try frtun near Ahohnr in tin; desert to Hhar, at the foot of the 
Simla. liilN. It eontaiirs *2,4of) vilhi^es'^’' [^ood and liad, some 
richly mdtivated, others chiefly jun^de, and alto^^etlier yiehlinif 
twenty-two lakhs of ru|»ees, beiiijj^ more; than a third of the tolaJ 
revenues of all the Protected States. 4'In; Ibijah therefon; as- 
sumes the title of Maharajah, and de^ire.'s to be consider(?d as 
chief of the (.’is-SutleJ states. Jlis vakeel ^avi; <»reat offeiici?, 
some years ajLi’o, when, at a durbar hehl by the ( i<»vernor-(icne- 
ral for the reception of all the chu;fs, the .Maharajah was announ- 

* ( 'ultivafcrl s ii»aj muilrr* pvi*!aiialifm to rofulrrs, though not to 

Iri.^h; tlu: ili \ ko fainiliur to all xvUo hav«; htiniicd Indiun HtatiHlics, arr; 

vtry .•'imilar to llie ff>\vn-Jaijd*> (usually for »liortr.#*s> called towu.s) in Ireland, wlieic 
we often In nr, “ ( tor toun i- all li'*'.,'," “ Half of our (<iwn is under poUitoe.-i/' “ Our 
town is fit for nolliinj l>ut jjras'i." 
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ced as “ King of the Cis-Sutlej Seikhs.” The Jhecud and Nabha 
Itajahs arc (as was the Bhae of Khytul) most jealous of him, as 
they approached nearest to liim in wealth and dignity. 

The l^ittiala state is, on the whole, not ill governed, though 
unequally so — depending a good deal upon the character of the 
j)eople of the different districts. The well-disposed Jaut culti- 
vators, with those of the gardener and other industrious classes, 
are well treated, and not very unduly scpicezed ; but little care 
is taken to improve the habits of the predatory classes ; the 
Goqiurs, the llaiigurs, and others. 

The Pattiala Rajah lias in every way gained by the Britisli 
connection, lie has been protected from foreign enemies with- 
out ]>aying a rupee, and as a reward for the aid of his troops 
during the Ntjpal war, he was endowed with several of the con- 
quered purgunnahs in the Western Hills, as also with the valley 
of Pinjore, all at a mere nominal price. 

JVli.xed up among these Heikh Protected States are three or 
four Mahominedsin and Rajpoot ones. Of the latter, Mean De- 
bee Singh, (liief of Ramgurh, is a specimen. The family was 
originally from Belaspoor on the Sutlej ; as servants of the 
jNhihii Rajah, they made themselves iudei>endent in the troiililed 
times, at the beginning of the present century ; and were them- 
selves saved from ladiig swallowed uj) hy om‘ or other of the con- 
tending Seikh cliiefs, liy the timely interference of the British. 
The estate contains thirty villages, but is already divided into 
two — nay, three portions ; and l>ids fair to be soon split nj) into 
patches ; and unh'ss pr(?s(*nt and very stringcMit measures are 
taken, tlie arming and threatening of unch* against nephew, 
brother against brother, and cousin against cousin, vv ill continue 
to distract the country, Koonjpoora and ]Mulair Ketla are two 
substantial Ihitaii slates ; the tirst of 0*1, I he second of 91) vil- 
lages, and yielding respectively half a lakh and a lakh of rupees 
revenue. 4 he present tdiiefs are desct’iided from the local j)cltv 
governors of the Mogul times, who have managtul hy coiiragt^ 
and diplomacy to weather tiie storms on the breaking iij) of the 
emnire, and, by oj)posing mere »Scikh marauders and coalescing 
witli more jxnverfnl h»aders,they have saved for themselves pretty 
estatesout of tlie wreck of what was uinler their management. 

Koonjpoora is on the Jiimmi within six miles of Kurnaul, ami 
its ghat over tlie Jumna was the scene of many a contention in 
the wars at the breaking up of the Delhi empire. The present 
chief is an ignorant, litigious person, quite in tlie liands of his 
servants, and at deadly feud not only with his Seikh copartners, 
but with his own relations. The Midair llotla Palans are not 
much more rational in the management of their domestic affairs. 
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As «T spcoiinenof their litigioiisncssand of the trouble th^^givc 
the local authorities, wo may observe that Mr. Andrew D'Criiz,^' 
Avhosc compilations we have freely used in prej)aring these 
sketches, gives six j)ages to Kooiijpoora and its coparcenery 
d(?pendcncy Indrcc, while he allots scarcely a page to l^uttiala 
and only half a one to Nabha; the information given regarding 
Kooiijpoora being chiefly regarding domestic stjuabbles and de- 
cisions. These two Patau chiefs have each a small, well-mounted 
body of horsemen, tlui best jiaid, and consecpiently in all points 
the most ellicieiit troops in the Protected States. \Ve mentioned, 
in our last number, that the Sliilair Kothi Horsemen had more 
than once proved useful in acting against bands of A kalis, and 
only last year, when Kurnaul was denuded of troojis to act against 
Kliytul, the Kooiijpoora chief sent his liorsemen to patrol the 
Kurnaul oaiitonnient. 

l"rom the bands of military retiilncrs in these states, two 
thousand Horse, as well mounted as our Irregular Cavalry, and 
double that number mounted on smaller but even hardiiu’ cattle, 
might be selected, and at least an crpial number of Infantry; or 
12,000 men in all — hardy, un<lisci])liiied troops, available for 
( lov(Tnnn*nt juirposes, without by their absence atrecting tin? 
safety of lh(*ir own districts. Hut, in the ev(‘ut of operations on 
the frontier, it is evmi more by carriage, sup])li(‘s, and cash, tlian 
hy troops, that tlie chiefs, (‘sjiecially th(‘ Hajahof Puttiala, could 
assist llie Hritisli ( lovernnn’ut ; and, as all who have ever moved 
a linger fur us have been ri<.*hly r<!ward(‘d, and all enjoy s(f(!urity 
and honour uiuhn’ our rule, it is munifcslly tlieir inten'st, as we 
bi-lieve it gmKU’ally to Ik* tboir desire, to keep on good t(*riii 3 
with our authorities, 'i'hcy will uiidoul)t(*dly give all assist- 
ance we a>k for, as long as we are in a condition to dispense 
with it. Ill sliort, as long as we are strong, ami put forth our 
streiigtli, we sliall not want auxiliaries. 

Mr. J )’( 'nr/, contribiitffl the itinis on tin* protected stales to Itu.^liton’s (iuzvl- 
/r/T I'or I s 1 1 , and We ol»sor\e tliat the eontrilmtioiis have hc<Mi rcjtiihJi.'ihed iti an 
eiilar'. 4 rd hinii immIit Jlie title of “ l{«-}atioii5 nf the W. I’.’* 'I’he IxM-k 

only fi'll into oiir hand.s after thi.s article uhs nearly written, or wo hljonld have more 
hir,;( ly noiiecd tin’ wi>ik, which, though defM-tive nn tmni: puint**, is, on tiie whole, 
very en dilahle to tlir compiliT. If, however, a b< cond uliiion i.s re(|uired, we re- 
coiniiieiid a (Mn fnl revionn, when not only may >oino ]>oi-lioiis Im‘ coiiipre>Hed, hut 
ottiers wit h advantage he more elahf»raltd. U e observe, niich-r the luatl of l{aha« 
vviiljo'T, that *‘ tlii-* principality, ‘.itiialed on the h ft hunk of the Sutlej, extends 
fri>m tlie Lo-idianah territory to llie Hiver Indus/’ Now, what docs llie J<r;odiariali 
territory mean ! Tor JJaljaw ulpoor really bi ^ins one hiirijri d and tifty miles below 
I.o»i(li.inah, and iininediat.dy vve.st of the Muiiidote estate. Tlio Nnvvauh is slated to 
he **«tylid tlio chief of 1 Jaoodpoolra (a jiluce Munu inilt-H below Jlahawulpoore.'’ 
We w rite under corri'ction, hut we m ver heard of the p/nre Daomlpootra, though 
wc have i.«ard of ilie chief ar.d his clan Daoodpootras, or sons of Daood 

t Daviil 
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We have already stated that the possessions of the Rajah of 
Puttiala were lar^’ely benefited by the sjile to him of hill Pur- 
gun iiahs at low rates. The Khytul, Naba, and Jheend chiefs 
also received life-grants of Piirgunnahs in the Delhi territory, 
for aid given to Lord Lake. 

Mr. D’Cruze, in a tabular statement signed “ G. Clerk,” esti- 
mates the revenues of the British possessions at three lakhs; the 
Lahore Cis-Sutlej states at seventeen lakhs ; and the Protected 
States at lifty-niiie lakhs. In these last Khytul is included as six 
lakhs; but tliough six lakhs were probably collected by the late 
Bliae, it should now bo rated at four and a half laklis; three 
as an escheat, the rest to the collateral heirs and to Lahore. 

The Jlritish possessions are the small detached Purgunnalis of 
13elasj)oor, Jagadree, Khadir Booreah, Majra, Morndah, llud- 
hour,Anibala,Thannesiir,Loodianah,and Ferozepoor, altogether 
y iehling about three lakhs. The cultivation of the earlier acqui- 
sitions, Ainbala, Belaspoor, and Riulhoiir, must have augmented 
four-fold, and except by increased culture of sugar, cotton, to- 
bacco, and indigo, is not much further improveable, as at this 
moment tJie people are hardly pressed for grazing land for their 
few cows and oxen ; but the other Purgunnalis, Thannesur, and 
Ferozepoor especially, an? capable of producing five-fold their 
pres(*nt out-turn ; which, however, can only be cfiectcd by a first 
outlay on the part of Government in sinking wells, bunding up 
the rain water, and cutting small canals from the Sutlej, Chit- 
tung, and Suraswati rivers. The people are unable, and, we 
may allow, unwilling, to do what is needful ; but there cannot 
be a doubt that, as on the Delhi, Dooab, and Rohilcund canals, 
a large interest on the original outlay would be secured, in ad- 
dition to the more material point of ameliorating the condition 
of the people, and converting them from their present mixed 
occupation of grazing their own cattle, and stealing their iieigli- 
bouiV, to profitable habits of indiistrv. 

W hat has been said of l\*rozepoor and Thannesur, still more 
strongly applic's to Khytul, cs])ecially to its southern Purgunnalis 
bordering on Thannesur, Kurnaul, and J heend. This portion of 
country, occuj>ying not less than five hundred square miles of 
high, dry land, with the water at not less than a hundred cubits 
from the surface; Avithout a single stream, and only bordered 
by the C-hittung river ; is liable to fearful droughts, and conse- 
quent famines. The inhabitants arc a very fine race ; about a 
third of them, Hindu Jauts, excellent cultivators, but in hard 
times and dry seasons fts excellent marauders. A single Jaut vil- 
lage of Khytul has been known to drive off, in open dav, a thou- 
sand head of cattle from Xabha, Jheend, Puttiala, or Kurnaul; 
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anJ witliin the week tlie herd are scattered ainoni? the villaj^es 
of Meerut or Saharunpore a hundred miles oft*. Tl»c otlier two- 
thirds of the population are Jtangurs (3EussuIinaii Hajpoots), 
Goqjurs, and others, some Hindoo, souk.* Mahomodan, hut all 
cultivating very little, grazing and cattle-lifting a great deal. A\'c 
have seen a Ihingur village, with ftfty or sixty pucka (bricked) 
wells, all ])ut one in ruins, and thousands of acres of liiui land 
allowed to run to waste. Indeed, except in a few .laut villages, 
the cultivation in the midst of the forests of small stunted Jliiind 
(a mimosa) and Bun-trees, as seen from the toj) of any of the 
robber towers, seems as little islands in the miilst of the ocean. 
The ])cople in fact live by stealing, and by the sale of ghee and 
milk, the produce of their flocks, and are, or rather were, as 
ready for a raid as over were the ]Mac(lr('gors and ( hnnpbells to 
harry their lowland neighbours. Wo happened, shortly after 
the lapse of Khytul, to be riding along the Jheend and Khytiil 
border with Rajah Siiroop Singh, when seeing a party of vil- 
lagers singing merrily, while with their cattle, treading out the 
saturated lields for rice cultivation,'^' he laughing said, “ Ah, 
Sahib, they dared not have been thus employed a year ago.” — 

Why not?*’ we asked; and wen^ answenul, Because their 
neigli])onrs would h ave been down upon tli(‘iii, and ilriven oft* 
their cattle.” 

In Khytul great (jiiantities of rain-water are lost. By a skil- 
ful aj)]dieation of ))nnds and small canal-cuts, all might be drawn 
oft’ from waste-lauds and ajjplied to cultivation. A small canal 
from the Suraswati might ])e made to intersect the worst lands; 
oru* already comes down to Kliytid town, but another is re(juir(;d 
from a higher l(?vel. One from the Dcdhi canal, and tlu; old b(‘d 
of the ( ’hittiing cleared out — all of which might be done for a 
eou]>le of lakhs of rupees — would be the saving «)f those wild 
lands and their wilder oecu])ants. Kven if the water could only 
be supjdied for six months (a period when mu<di water is wasted 
in the canals and mountain-streams for want of pn)per bunds 
and regulating sluices) it woidil (Misure oiie eroj), flood the lands 
for the winter sowings, and w<#uld generally raise the w'atcT-hfvel 
so as to decrease the expense of wedi-digging. 'I’his is not a jdace 
to enter into niinutc drftails, |jut we may briefly say, that there 
are remains of line villag(*s, nay towns, now utterly <lesolate ; 
there are traces of old canal-cuts; there are hundreds of ruined 
wells, inariy old tanks ; and there is, in short, in every ({iiarter, 

* Iljilf th** rirr cultivation in thusc j>arts is tluj' onVetod ; not a |iIou;;It is UMsd • 
but In If is of f»Xfii, ami KVfii < i»y low of iimt aro firivni 

ibrou'^li aiifl tlirfoi^h luu Ifvtl.-, wln ro llif* watiT lif.s until iIil* soil is woll 

turnc-fl uj», ami tin* wat* r is ut 11 tl. irk (.noil, when the rice .sc(.*(l is literally tlirown on 
the watM's, and allowoil to take its cliancf*. 
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proof of a former flourishing condition of the peojdc, showing 
that it wants but fostering for a time to bring the wilderness at 
least on an equality with adjoining districts. 

There is not a tope of trees in all these Purgiiiinahs, though 
Thannesur and Kurnaul abound in mangoes ; wdierever wells 
or canals arc dug there should be plantations of babul (niiinosa), 
sissoo, burkeen, mulberry, and such like quick-growing trees, 
as Avell as mangoes. The droughts of these districts arc mainly 
attributable to the absence of trees; for the stunted jhund and 
bun, seldom rising above eight feet, can only be reckoned as 
shrubs. We may be considered as wild spcculatists, but what is 
tlicre impracticable in our schemes? If any sensible man })ur- 
chases an estate, liis first inquiry w'ould be for the map ; and if 
the answ’cr be, “ There is none, sir “ Wo must have it sur- 
veyed,’* would be the rejoinder; and after the survey, if the means 
are forthcoming, would we not make roads, drain, irrigate, and 
civili'/e ? Would we not, in short, endeavour to ascertain what 
we had, and what its condition? And would w'e not be willing 
to spend, for the first few' years, half or more of the ])roduce, to 
(uisure double j)roceeds for the future, and leave a rich instead 
of a barren heritage to our children ? Thus should it be w ith 
(lov(*rnnient. A road to-day costs no more than it w ill to-mor- 
row', or after a lapse of ton years ; but the w'ant of that road be- 
tween to-day and this day year, may impede the IratHc of the 
country — may, during an outbreak, prevent the passage of troo|>s 
or materi<‘l, and entail disaster on the Governniont. The same 
may be said of all improvemenis : if the great (ianges canal, or 
our petty Seikh cuts, are proved, on all ascertainable data, to ])e 
likely to remunerate ourselves as well as to benefit our subjects, 
surely it is better to commence, and finish them as cpiickly as pos- 
sible, even if a four per cent, loan is the consec^uence. No re- 
sult is obtained until the w'ork is finished ; and, between ten years 
or om» year employed, the difference of expense is only that of 
four per cent, interest paid on the inom.'y at once drawn from 
the treasury ; whereas, there is to the credit side of the account 
the difference of pay of the general superintendence for one in- 
stead often years; and the difference often or fifteen per cent, 
profits on the irrigation so much sooner obtained, over the four 
per cent, interest to be paid. But enough, — we have said our 
say, and trust it may hasten some little improvement in some 
one quarter; and iiow'here is it so much w'anted, or can it be 
so easily affected, as in the Protected States. 

A word or tw'o on the justice-shops among the Seikhs. As 
elsew here shown, all crime is punishable, or rather coinmutable 
by lino; the robber pays his diind (mulct) and goes to rob again, 
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and only when making himself very notorious, or unduly plun- 
dering his master s subjects, instead of those of his neighbours, 
he may have his right hand cut off, or be chained in an outer 
room, or verandah of the thannah, fort, or castle of his ruler, 
until his friends ransom him. Throughout the Scikh states, tlie 
farmers of the revenue are the judges and magistrates, or the 
appointors of them ; and wdien the revenues are paid direc^t to 
Government, Tuhscclilars and Thannadars are so, as was often 
the case in Khytul, and is now in Puttiala. At Lahore, Pesha- 
wur, and some otlicr Punjab cities, as at Puttiala, Khytul, &c., 
w^ere judges called adaulatces (justice-givers), more frequently 
Mahomedans and Hindoos than Seiklis, oft(ni Kazees and Ka- 
yuts. At this time Ijallah (ioinanee Ijall, a respectable Kayut 
of the Hritish provinces, and in 1S.‘17 the Lahore Vakeel at 
Ferozepoor, and afterwards constantly d(*j)ut(Hl on setthnnent of 
border disputes, is now chief Judge of Lahore ; but we obs(*rvc 
that he is told to make over Mahomedan disputes to the Kazees, 
and Lena Singh i\rajetia\s brother, the other day, took the judge 
to task for interfering in a case of Majetia ryots. It will there- 
fore be readily und(n*stood that the Lalla, who is a timid man, 
has a hard time of it, and if he is not to judge between Seikh 
subj(‘cts or iMahonuMlans, he will have chjar (‘uougli files. The 
fact is, that justice is a farce in all native states; the gainer pays 
his Shookeranah, and the hK)ser his Jooreinanah; and while 
the latter (the fine) is only a nnilci u|)oii unlawful gains, the 
former (the grateful present), adih'd to delays and expenses, may 
(Mitail ruin ; making the injurcfl always prefer private arbitra- 
tionS; and yielding nj) half their flocks to j>njservc the other 
half. We watch (ionianee Lalfs career with interest, and won- 
der at his having so bmg escaped being cut down hy liis clients, 
or ])nt in irons l)y his < loverninent. Jn Khytul it was, and in 
Pattiala it is still, the fashion for the judges to pass as many 
years in im})risoiinient as on thehemch; probably as a means 
of eliciting tor the Sircar ((iovernnient) a portion of the bribes 
siij)posed to have l)(*en given. 

A year liaselapsc'd since the murder of Shere Singh, and the 
Dnsclira again aj>j)roaclies, — that season wliicdi, in every native 
court, is now tlic period of doimistic strife, as of old it was the 
time of must(;ring tlieir strength for foreign aggression. During 
the last (piarter, little of conseqiumce has occurrcMl at Lahore; a 
boundary dispute* between .Moiiltaii and some of the villages 
under Shaik Iiiiamoodeen, has enahled Sawun Mull, the able 
dewan of IMoultan, to sliow his spirit, and <;vince his disposition, 
towards the present motley administration. It seems that his 
peojile gave battle to the troops,sent against his villagers by order 
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of l{ajali lleera Siri^li, and repelled them, and that the llajah 
has since been obliged to coax rather than threaten him. 

There cannot be a doubt that Sawun Mull has, like Ha jab 
Golab »^>ingh, been long looking for a day such as the present, 
when he might throw off the Seikh yoke. Ilis last visit to La- 
liore was paid about four years ago, when he went to the capital 
only on repeated orders, and after he had rccieived information 
that further recusancy would draw on him the whole strength of 
tlie Jjahore army. J le was not then prepared for resistance, and 
the Khalsa was still entire ; he, therefore, after making some 
previous arrangements for his safety, by purchasing friends at 
dur))ar, came to court, without any state or show, where he 
freely, though quietly, threw al)out his rupees. AVithiii a few 
days of his arrival, came the astounding news of the inroad of 
some Heloc.h marauders from the Scinde border, which before 
his departure he had arranged should happen, but whi(di was 
now bera^ved to have occurred owing to his t(‘m|)orary absence, 
lie w'as therefore bustled back, [)ost-haste, to his government, 
and there has since nnnained unmolested. 

In some such fashion, we have heard that Sirdar Huree Singh 
Nuloa (killed at Junirood), used to pocket the j)roceeds of liis 
lronti('r government, by r(?j)orting constant raids by, or against 
the Vuzufzes — the result being that he left eighty laklis of ru- 
pees, which llunjeet Singh seized, thus getting his own, though 
l)y a rather round-alxiut ])roccss. 

We are, however, inclined to believe that Sawun Mull’s sponge 
will retain all it has absorbed, llis character for good faith is 
high, and, contrasted with the chiefs around him, he may ])e 
considered a r<\specta])le man. llis prudence and ability are 
grcjsit, and as in his neighbourhood, so long as he has the cash to 
pay, he will never want able-bodied recruits, he may be said now 
to be in a condition to declare his independence ; and although 
we should hardly have hit upon Hajah Golab Singh as his ally, 
the Jumocs having always been liis enemies, yet in a strife for 
royalty by both chiefs, neilher one nor the other would regard 
family ties or enmities, or look to anything more than the fur- 
tlua'ancc of their ])ersonal views. 

Me have long been of opinion, that while Rajah ( iolab Singh 
is permitted to pursue his way unmolested in the hills, and be 
the virtual ruler of the plains north of Moultan, that lie be- 
tween the Jhelum and Indus, he would affect all loyalty and 
devotion to the Khalsa ; hut that as soon as his independence 
was threatened, or he found it no longer his interest to farm the 
salt mines, or to ajquunt tanners of the revenue of the upper 
Sind Sager Doab, that he would defv the Lahore GovcTiiinent. 
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The outward pressure removed, and the cry of Fcriiighce inva- 
sion having for a time subsided, more scope lias been given to 
liome dissension among the INinjab authorities, and matters are 
tliereforc drawing to a conclusion, even more rapidly than might 
have been anticijiatod. 

The Seikh army is said to be crossing the Kavee with intent 
to invade Jumboo, and while Sawnn JMull and other chiefs are 
reported as eitlu'r neutral, or ojienly advocating (lolab Singirs 
cause, many of the Lahore n'giments are said to be in his 
favour. It is out of the (luestion that they can really be so ; but 
(lolab Singh is just the man to make tlicm b(j susjiected, ami 
therefore useless to his nephew, if not directly supporting iiimself. 
\A’ e stated in our last number, that his arrangements liad long 
since been in train for clfccting his views on C'ashmenj ; and 
when once the sword is drawn, ami no more is to l)e gained by 
dissembling, we shall not be surprised at his declaring himself 
monarch of the northern hills, including Cash men*. 

It is, however, idle to speculate. Time, and that a very short 
time, will give tin* result of the present commotions. We have 
shown what blood has been sjult during the last four years, 
wh(*n common sense would hav(* <lictate(l unity, JVIany of the 
Seiklis, however, feel that, like other states, tln‘y are doomed to 
fall, and as Sir ^^"alter Faleigh w’rote of the (ireeks wlum cog- 
ni/ant of PIiili]fs designs, “ the Greeks grew even then more 
violent in devouring each otln*r.” So has it ev(‘r been with 
w(?ak and barbarous states. They arc well aware that dissen- 
sion is ruin, but they must and will light. I^isciiiated, as it 
were, by the serpent’s gaze, they run into the destruction they 
woidd avoid. And so it will be with the Seiklis. They may 
unite — many at h’ast would do so in the event of actual invasion, 
ami as onr Akali friend said, “ the Kalsa will do liattle;” hnt, 
in the interval they w ill freely cut eacli other’s throats w hatever 
an* the con'Je([m*n(*es. If it were jaditically honest to rob, that 
miinler might b(* jireveiiled, wx* would ailvocate interlcTence, 
but as until w e are attacked orour ow n positive safety (hmiands 
the step, it would he unjust to cross the Sutlej — as too we Iiavi* 
ainplci ex])erieiic(! (d‘ the eviis of inte*rferem'e, and have on tlie 
I'oiitrary sidii only i/s to olfer as advantages — our voice is ur- 
gently for jK*acc. can sec tin* advantages to ourselves of a 

stronggoverniiK'nt nmh.'r Saw nn Midi, in ^lonltan; and another 
under Ciolab Siiigli, in the hills, and a Ib'itish Pi'otectoratc 
over a dozen or twi.-uty Seikli cliiefs in the Ihinjah east of tlic 
Jhebmi, hut ii‘ our t lovr rnniejit has ri.'cognized J)uleep Singli, 
it can never he a parly to tin? disijieni])ernjr*nt of his kingdom, 
even if called in bv the Seikh cliiefs ; and we must therefore let 
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tilings right or wrong themselves ; and keeping ourselves in a 
position to resent and punish any insult or injury, rest content 
with improving our own ample possessions, instead of coveting 
those of our neighbours. 

It may be safely asserted that no chronicler ever experiences 
greater difficulty in keejiing pace with his subject, than the 
writer of Purijabee annals. The ground is constantly shifting 
und(T him. Ere the ink is dry with which he has recorded 
the names of living men, they are blotted out from the scroll 
of life — actor after actor disappears — and the speculations of 
the future arc converted into retrospects of tlie past. Dur- 
ing the passage of this sheet through the press, the death of 
Sawun AIull, of IMoultan, has been announced. IJe died on 
the 20th of Septenilier, from the effects of a wound which, a 
few days b(*fore, whilst sitting on the judgment-seat, he re- 
c(-*iv(^d from a notorious offender arraigiUMl before him. The 
assassin, it ap])ears, dnnv forth a pistol and shot the Dewaii in 
the arm. The w'uund was not siipj)osed to be mortal ; but tlie 
work of death was done, and in furtliorance of tin? great scheme 
which Providence seems to he accom[)lishing for tlie (uitire 
revolution of the Pmijali, by the removal of all the leading 
spirits who have ex(*rcised or seemed likely to excTcise an influ- 
ence over the destinu^s of their country, in ra|)id succession, 
from the scene of strife, the name of Sawun Mull w as added to 
the long list of murderecl nuui. This able and energetic chief has 
been siicc(’ed(Ml in the government of Moultan, by his son, Lalhi 
Moolraj, w ho is said to inherit miicli of iiis father’s aliility ; and 
it is lioped that h(» will tn'ad in the footstejis of one who lias 
shown, in tlu' government of tin* ^lonltance jirovince, a com- 
bination of (Micrgv and moderation rarely to be found in a 
seniidiarbaroiis chief. 
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Aht. \ I. — 1. Onirral Jlegistt'r of th* IloHottrohle Jfost htditf Voni’- 
jKniif s Civil Svn'tntts on thv livutful rstoMishnn nt^ from to 

1842, contpnsiuif the. iiotrs if their respective o/ijiointnic/tts, \’c. 

compiled from utithcntic sotirces., nmlcr the direction of the 
Honourable IL T. Prinsep.^ bp Ilamch under Doss . — Cuieutta, 
printed at the liajdist Mission Press^ 1844. 

2. Papers relating to Affphanistan, J.ondon., 1838. 

3. 77/r* Mdfti/n/ Operations at Caubnf which ended in the retreat 

and destrnetum of the liriiish Armp\ dannarp 1842, — Pp 

Tdeut, Mneent Ppre, Bemjal Artillerp. l.ondon^ lS4iJ. 

It was lono- ji siibjcrt of complaint with tin* British rcsiileiits in 
India, that an cinpin* whudi oin])rac<‘d the int(‘rcsts of a liniulrcal 
millions of pooph*, and yi(‘hlcd a rovonno oftwcnity millions stor- 
Vnvr a year, exfitod so littU* interest in the et)nntry to whiidi it 
heloiijjjed. It was remarked, with n‘i»n‘t, that tlu? nK)st ]K*tty 
parish stpial)l)h‘ in the neij^hbonrhood of Ijomlon, tjhtaincMl 
greater attention tlian the most nioinentons political oci'iirrence 
in India. But this feeling* of indilference ))ei>‘an to W(‘ar aw.'iy 
wlien it was annonma^d that the security of this disttinl (*m])ire 
was menaced by th<‘ intrigues which a ‘•r(*at hhrrojx^an power 
had i»Tadually pushed on to its very tlireshold. 4’his new-liorii 
interest, which was coincident in point of time with the establish- 
ment of a r(‘‘;:ular monthly coininnnication by st<‘ani with 
land, was tleepemed by the? int(41i‘*ence,which successivedy reached 
our native land, of the lu)hl measure's which the* le)e'al (M)V(?rn- 
incut had aelopteal to nie'et this n<?w elan^eu- ; of the elespate*h of 
a j^rand army be*yonel the Indus to re”ie)ns eif which the* very 
name was unknenvn ; e)f the installation of Shah Se)ojah, and eif 
the tlltrhi and <;ventual surrender of ])e>st Maliomeel. But the 
intere st was increased to a elejxree of the? most painful intensity, 
when the mail conve?ye'd the medancholy tieliuf^s that our Mnve)y 
bad boe'n murdere-d anel a British army of five thousanel me'ii 
annihilal(*d by the? insu])pe>rtable rigours e)f wint(;r, anel the? w(\t- 
pe>ns of he»stile* Aifj^hans. Kvery ae*e*ejunt of this ;j^reat national 
calamity was, of course, weIce)meeJ with ea”e.‘rnc‘ss ; and as disas- 
ter is e!e)inme)nly supposetl to ori*;inate in misconduct, the)sef nar- 
ratives which re‘He*cted most severely on the delin(piene,*ies of the 
chief acten’s in the?se se*enes, obtaiiieel a pre-eminent share of pub- 
lic attention. Wen-ks, w hie*h a epiartin* e»f a century he?nc(,», when 
truth has triumpheel e»ve?r (?xatf;^eratiein, will be r(?ferred to only 
as evidence of the eirejelulity of the community when its pas.sion.s 
liave been excited, w’cre wcrlcoined willi more than usual avidity. 
The officers who had been selected by (fovc'rniiient for politi- 

VOI . II. p 
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cal eniployiiieiit in tliat country, on account of their ability and 
experience, were held iij) by public writers— and by none more 
virulently than by Mr. Masson — to public detestation, as the 
basest of mankind, liy far the greater number of the public ser- 
vants he caluiniiiafed liad descended to a premature and bloody 
grave, before these imputations on their character appeared. The 
work was therefore published with apparent impunity. In one 
instance, however, a successful attempt has been made to rescue 
one of Mr. Masson’s victims fro?n the infamy to which his me- 
mory had been consigned. Dr. Buist has triumphantly refuted 
the cliarg(?s l)rougl}t against Sir Alexander Jhiriies by this 
writer, and exposed the worthlessness of his testimony. In de- 
f(Miding tlie ciniraeter of one. Dr. Jiuist has, in ctfect, thrown a 
shiehl over tlie clia.ract(ir of all the ])olitical officers employed 
across the Indus, so far as they could be afieeted by the slanders 
of a man wliom he ha^ sliown to be so utterly unworthy of credit. 
In this category will, of course, be included the reputa,tion of Sir 
\ViHiam Macnaghten, w hich Mr. Masson has assailed w ith pecu- 
liar virulence. Indeed, the vindictive feelings w hich are so mani- 
fest in his notices of this eminent public senwant, moi e especially 
wlnai in alluding “ to the suliseipient career, and miserable end 
of tliis fmK'tionary,” he (wclaims, “ ( Jrand dicu, tes jugemens 
sent pleins (r('(juite,” are of theinsolv^es almost a sufficient anti- 
dote to his slanders; for truth is uttcTly incompatible wdth such 
foldings. But Sir W illiam’s whole career in the pu])lic service, 
and mori? (‘Specially his conduct in Affghanislan, is the most 
ajipropriate and d(‘eisiv(' ndiitation of the calumnies which have 
been heaj)ed on him. e are disposed, tlicrefoi e, to think that 
a more aceeplable service could s(!arc(‘ly be rendered to the 
public, and to those w h.o feel an interest in his reputation, than to 
place in th(*ir ])roper light tln^ proceedings of one who, ]»artly 
from the i()rc(? of eircnmstanc(.*s, and })artly from the stinigth 
of his ow n character, has obtained so ju'ominent a place in the 
public eye. In the following brief narrative of his public career, 
we have availed oursi'lves fre(*ly of the fragments of his own 
correspoiid(‘nce which escajx'd the wreck at (’abool, and wdiich 
have he(*n kindly plaeed at our disposal. 

W illiam Hay Maenaghton, the s(‘eond son of Sir h>aneis 
Maemighten, for many years one of the Judge's of the Supreme 
Court in Calcutta, was born in the month of August, ITb.h lie 
w\'is sent at an (‘arly age to the Charter House, where he w'as 
contemporary with some who have since risen to great eminence 
in England. He came to India, at the age of sixteen, in Sep- 
tember 1809, as a cavalry cadet on the Madras establishment. 
Sliortly after his arrival, he was appointed to do duty with the 
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]>iMly iiujinl (»r i!h' <J'>V('nior of in \vlu)S(* family lu* 

c’oiitiinu’d to re<i(K‘ i'mi- siuno moiitlis. l^om t ju'rlojl 
of lu< Indian iMi’ccr, his miiul was t‘aii(‘rl\ iaml »>n llic pnrsnif 
of Oriental IhtMi'l nia* ; and In* devoted the liMMii'e ol' his ea>y 
appointment to tin* -i'lidy of HiiHloo-^taiU'e and Iha^ian. In 
.May 181 I , lo' <)hi;!iiieil t he pri/.«' of .*>« M) pagodas, w)n<*h wa*^ held 
o«it to till' junior oliiiaa’s oi‘ tin* army a>i an ('neonra'^ejnenf jo 
till* study of 1 [indo»)N|anef*. 'rherewa^ no row ard apjiointed at 
that lime for the ue(‘o-sful slutly of Per'^ian ; hat with tlie view 
of estaldishine.- his (jua hlieatieiis tin* * niplo\ menl in llie political 
depa.rl inent, to whicli his ;isplrafion> wore dl’eetcal, he j as^ed a 
satisiaetory examination in that lanenae:o. Soon afl(*r, he was 
apjajinted to a eornef; y in tin* dih ( 'a\ airy, then station(*d at 
1 1 \ drahad, and i«i dam* ISII lu* proer(‘d»‘d to jtfni his et)rj:s. 
He remained w iih it for nearly a year, durine’ w hii*h linn* In* 
was iiivit«‘d to join tin* lo‘sidenf, Mr. !li‘niy Hiiss(*ll, in his visits 
to tin* Nizam and his mini 't«*rs, ami t!ms ohjained an early 
ojiport unity of* hceomine,' ac<jnainli*d with tin? policy and feeline's 
of nativi* courts, neino- desirous of aeipiirino* some knowledge 
ol' matlu*malics, he was permilttal, ahoiit the middh* of I<SI2, to 
join the Instil ution fouiid(*d hy Lord W illiam nenlinek (‘or im- 
])artinL!;' iiistrin^tion in that. d(*partnn*nt of* sci(*nce, and niad(* 
considerahle proL;r(..ss in it nnder tin* tuition of Lajitain IVoyer. 
Six inoiiTlis after he I.ad <’i lered on this shuly. In* pro(*e(‘d(*d on 
snrv(*y duty, and retunn'd to Madras on its completion, and 
continued his studi(*s iu tin; lnsfilutio!i for six montlis hm«;*(‘r. 
Duriii”* tid.s p(*j iod. ( Jovernmeiil olIer(*<l a prize of OOO pai;‘odas 
for (*minent proli(*iencN in Per.'-ian, and he j>ass(*d a se(*onfl 
e.\’aminatit)ri in it, and s( <'nre<I tin? reuaiai. Ahoiil tin* middh* 
of js]:}. In* joined tin* e>«*ort «jf tin? I loiionrahle Mr. (’oh*, tin.* 
Kesi<Ienl of Mysore. lie had alieady made some pro<;'ress in a. 
kiiowlcdii’c of the d'amul and ’relooi;oo laiiLjiia^^cs, and In* now 
einhraeed tin* oj)portmnly of liis r('sid(*nee in Myson? to add to 
them an ac<piaintance with the Canarees and IMaliratta toiit;in‘s. 
Slujrtiv after his arrival at tin? H(*sideMey, he was f*niployed hy 
IMr. (h)le, ill tin* cajiaeity of a Political Assistant, llioii^h not for- 
mally reeo;;nis<‘d as such hy ( Jovernnn nt ; Inil In* was now to <jiiit 
the NFadras Presidency, and enter njion another s]»ln.*n* ol* em- 
]d<iym(*nt. 

Ahoiit the middle of 181L In? r(*c(*ived an appointment to the 
15eii,i::al t’lvil Ser\iee. ll(? arriveil in ( alcntta with tin? ino.st 
Hatterinii* testinnmiah frnm the (lov^’i nor ol Nra<li'as aiirl Iroiii 
Mr. ( ole. The ( ’Iiief S(*cr('lfiry at that Presidency was instructed 
to iiotily tin? a]>])oIntnient to the (governor of Jieii^al, and at 
tin* same time to enclose the Iiunourahle testiinonie.s of the pro- 
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Hcioricy ol' Mr. Mucnaf^litcn in the f Ilndoostimoc and Persian 
Jangiiaj»es, and also to forward letters of a similar tendency from 
tlie Jlesidentat Mysore, under whom Mr. IVIacnaghten had been 
emj)loyed.” Mr. Cole’s letter, coming*- as it did from one who 
was so well qualified to jiidj;e of merit, and who had enjoyed the 
best opportunities of estimating Mr. Macnagliten’s attainments, 
must have been peculiarly gratifying to him. It ran thus : “ Mr. 
Macnaghten having received information of his apjiointment to 
the Ilengal Civil Service, and being consequently about to leave 
the situation in my family, to which he lately stood appointed, 1 
consider it to be an act of justice to this genUeman to submit to 
(bn ernment a testimony of his merit and diligent conduct since 
I have had the assistance of his service at this Residency. Mr. 
Macnaghten has continued to employ himself in the acquirement 
ol’ Oriental lit(.‘rature, and has made a considerable and practi- 
cjil ]u*ogr(‘ss ill the Mahratta and (^uiarees languages, and I 
am sure* will always ju*ove himself deserving of the utmost con- 
lidenc(^ and supjiort. \V(u*e it not, theri'fore, for the benelit 
which he will experience by this change, I should most sensibly 
regret to bo dejirivi'd of his valuable services.” 

lie arrived in (alcutta in October 1814, and entered upon 
the study of Oriental literature with a degree of ardour which 
has seldom, if ever, b(?eu surpassed. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that with the knowledge he brought with him, and his habits 
of intense' ajiplication, he soon became one of the most distin- 
guished students in tlu? (^ollege of ]\)rt William. The govern- 
ment of the country was then in the hands of Jjord Hastings, 
who took a particular interest in tin? credit and usefulness of 
that Institution, and iiuule it his business to foster the rising 
talent which it d(*veloped. It would be tedious to detail the 
various public eucoiniiims which Mr. iMacnaghten received for 
the successful study of the Oriental languages ; and it may be 
suHicient to observi! tliat he n.'ceived, at diHerent times, six de- 
gri'es of honour, and ten medals of merit, in adilition to rewards 
and jiri/.es of books for liis proticimicy. At the sixteenth anni- 
versary of the (V)l lege, lAird Hastings, in noticing INlr. Mae- 
iiaghf(*n’s exertions, stated, that “ there was not a language 
taught in tin* (’ollege in whiidi he liad not ('arned tin* highest 
distinctions which tlie ( loverninent or the (’ollcgeeould bestow.” 
From a careful exainiiiatioii of the annals of the C’olhgt*, it may 
be safely asserted, that no student ever earned greater distinc- 
tion by the depth and variety of his attainments, and that if it 
were required to point to any one name as the brightest orna- 
ment of that Institution, there arc ftuv who would hesitate to fix 
upon that of Macnaghten. 
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On tin* in 5[ay ISKi, he was placed as an 

assistant to the !{i'i 4 istiM‘ in tlio Siulder Dewaiiny Adawlut, the 
hi;i:lK‘st ('onrt ot* Appt'al in the Pr4*si(h*ncy ; an appointment (*nii- 
nently calculated to improve anil mature his knowledge of the 
lani^na^-es and laws of the country, and in which some of the' 
most distinguished servants oiXJovcrii men t, Put ter worth Hay ley, 
'riiohy Prinsej), Hohert Hird, ilolt Mackenzie, James Siithiu’- 
land, and James Thomason, also hei^an their puhlic careiu’. Tin; 
snbseiincnt (abolition of this olHci* cannot be ri^ckoniMl amoii^ the 
improvements ofour administration. In N ovember, ISIS, he was 
dejMited to oHiciati* as joint mau:islrate of Malda, (and I'ontinned 
there a twelvemonth. In Fehriiary, 1S‘2(), he was appointed to act 
in the hinher capacity of jud**!* and ma^istrati* of Shahahad, (and 
dnrine^ the two years of his incnmhiaicy a (forded the <*rea(esl 
satisfaction, both to the inhabitants and his superiors, as th(‘ fol- 
lowiiiii: testimonial will show : — “ The reported excellimt state of 
Shahabad is consistent with what his lordship in eonneil always 
anticip(ated from the services of 31r. iMacnat;hten, and has 
atforded (fovernment much satisfaction.” lie now ri^tnrni'd to 
(\alcntta (HS J)epnt\'-H(*gister of the Sudder (’onrt, to wliich he 
was ajipointed in Jannarv, 18*22, and, in the conrsi? (»f theyi'ar, 
reipiesled that a committee mi^ht bc^ appointial to examini* him 
in Jfindoo and Mahomedan hnv. The re|)orts of its memhe?-s, 
Captain Lockett and Air. Lnmsdeii in the latter, and Dr. Carey, 
Dr. JI, 11. Wilson, and Captain Price, in 1h(‘ former, speak in 
the w.arinest terms of the extraordinary proiiciimey he had evineed 
during a very searching examination. We necMl not load this 
article with a transcrij)t of these testimonials; it will lie sntli- 
cient to quote the Hattering mention made of Air. AIacn(aghl(‘n 
hy the Alarqnis of Hastings, in the last address which that states- 
man delivered to the (^dlege of Fort-Willia.m “ h^)r tlii'si* dis- 
tinctions a sneeessfnl candidate has recently presented himself, 
and enrolled a name alre(ady hoiK)ura})ly familiar in the annals, 
and associated with the best eras and etforls of the Institution. 
Mr. William Alacnaghten has shown, in his bright example, that 
even amidst the engrossing duties of public station, industry can 
command the leisure, and genius confer thii power, to explore 
the highest regions of Oriental literature, and to unravel the in- 
tricacies of Oriental law. The committei? of (examination ap- 
pointed to report on that gentleman’s proficiency in the study 
of the Araliomedan and Hindoo law, have expressed a very high 
opinion of his attainments, and have ]»rorioijn(red him eminently 
(|iialiti(.Mi to consult, in the original, any work on the subject. It 
is true, indeed, that his labours Inaveheen prosecnti'd beyond tin* 
walls of this Instil ution; but wdthin them was the foundation laid 
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on which Mr. ^Nfiicnagliten lias reared so noble a superstructure. 
The parent source, therefon?, of his knowledge, and of his success, 
may justly assert its pride in his matured eminence.” Within 
a fortniglit after tliis commendation, on the r)th of September, 
182*2, lie was gazetted Jis Register of the Sudder Dewanny, 
within six years after ho had quitted the college. 

'^riiis important a|)p()intment he continued to liold for eight 
years and a half. The same extraordinary diligence which had 
raised him to juiblic distinction, was now exhibited in discharg- 
ing the duties of the olHce w ith w Inch he was i*(jwarded. In ad- 
dition to tin* daily labours of the (\)urt, he w as (uiabled to carry 
tlirougli the press three volumes of the reports of decided cases. 
The r(*|)orts, which had bi'Cii allow’i'dto run into arrears, he w'as 
enabled to bring up almost to the d.at(‘ of pid)li(*ation. Of tin* 
cases puhlished, more than two-thirds wcmi.^ r(‘porled by bimsidf. 
They are remarkabh? fortbeir fulness and a(*euracy, ami arecon- 
si(h*red a stamlard authority on all b‘gal qiu'stions to which tiny 
r(‘fer. They enjoy tin* same* n‘>)ntalion in our local courts, wdiich 
tin? most este(‘med and autlumtii*. n*purts tlo in tin; cfourts at home. 
While occupying this staiion, be employed bis knowledge of 
Sungskritand Arabic for the benefit of tin* ])nblic, and compiled 
tw'o w'orks — tin* one ‘‘(Considerations on Hindoo Ijaw," the other 
on ]Maliomedau biw — which have proved eminently useful in 
aliridging and guiding tlu; labours of the .1 udges. These monu- 
ments of bis (»ruditioii and industry will long contiimo to remhu* 
bis memory grateful to all wdio are employed at the bar or on 
tin* beneli in ibis eonniry. 

At llu* close of iSoO, Lord W illiam Rentinek dclei'mim'd to 
make a t<uir ibrougli tin,* upper and we^iterii provim*(*s, for the 
facility <d’ examining many <piestions of great interest and im- 
])ortanee ndatlve to tlu' n.'vcMiue, tin* police, ami tin* judicial sys- 
t('m, and mon* parlu'ularly to expt'dite the survey and settlement 
of the norl b-wesi provinces. Hew as anxious to tak(? tlu' Coun- 
cil and tb(' Seerelariat with bi n, with the vi(wv of ('stablisbiiig a 
(u)V(*rnimMit on the spot, and discussing and d('ciding tin? im- 
portant (pieslions which ])assed on the attention of tli(‘ j)nblic 
authorities. Rut it w as discoven*d that the letter, as well as the 
spirit of the hnv, was opjio'icd to such a proceeding, and that the 
powers of the ( u>V(’riior-( Jeiieral in Coiiiu'il could only be cxer- 
cis(*d in (kilcntta. 'file new eliarter, w bieli was soon afleiwvards 
j)ass(Ml, j)rovided for sueh a contingeney, ami enabled the (iover- 
nor-( liMieral to {o ocecd on (.IcputMtion to any ]>art of the I’resi- 
dency w ith the full j)owers of the Council-board, ('xcept in mat- 
ters t>f legislation. Lord William Reiitinck was constrained, 
therefore, to proceed on his tour without any other assistance 
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than that of an intollij^eMit Si*i*rotarv; ami it relleots no small cralil 
on ^Ir. Marna^litoii tiiat ho sliouhl have l)(‘en soh*i*to<l by so ox- 
rollout a jiid^o of {‘liaractor for his oonii»h*ntial a<lvisL*r, in tlio 
cirolo of (lithiMilt and important diitios t)n which lit* was about to 
outer. 31 r. Alacnai'htcirs political cart‘t'r, throiij^h which he 
reachtMl the hii^lw'st tlistinction open tt^ tin* andiition of the civil 
service in about (*I(‘ven years, may he saitl to liavt^ commenced 
in January, 1831. Jle accompanied tlie ( iovt*nior-( len(*ral in 
his prof^ress thron”:li the provinces, and a>sistetl at the investi»;a- 
tions and delil)(*ratit)ns which then tiiok place. He afterwards 
went with his lordshij), as theollicial secretary, to ihi* nit'clini;' 
with Hunjoet Singh at Hoopur, where h(*td)tainctl hislirsi insight 
into the mysteries of Lalnjiu! policy. This training in the school 
of one of the greatest stalesm(‘n I'ver eniphwed in the Indian ad- 
ministration, was emiiu'iitly b(‘neticial to Mr. Maenaghl(?n in his 
siihsiMpient ean*er, and it placed him at once in tin* fort'inosl rank 
of political functionaries. On tin* n’turiiof Lord William llen- 
tinck to the Presidency at the beginning of 18:13, Mr. Alacnagh- 
ten was entrusted with the S(*cr(‘t and Piditical l)e|)arlnients, 
and continued to ocenjiy this post in tin* Secretariat, both of the 
Clovernment of India ami of Bengal, t‘or more than four y(‘.Mrs. 

Lord Aiudvhind suct'ceded to tin* (lovernment of India in 
March I83(i, and in ()ctob(‘r 18:17 j»roceed(‘d on a tour to tin* 
North-W(?st JVoviiices. IL* resolved to lake with him tin; in- 
dividual in whom his predecessor had r(*posed (*onlidence on a 
similar occasion; and it would havt* b(‘en ditliciill to point out 
any individual, with the exception of Mr. Prinsi ]), better jpiali- 
fied, from his knowledge of the internal nnndiinery ol tin? 
government, and its jiolilieal relations wit h siilnirdinateorin- 
dejiendeiit states, to give his lonlshiji sound and salutary advi<*e. 
In October 1S:17, In* left Calcutta, wiiieh In* was n(‘ver destimal 
to revisitjhnt in which In* was to iind a melancholy hnt hononr- 
a hie grave. Jle proceeded toSimlah in the suite of tin* ( iov(*rnor- 
(denerak in tin* following year, J,.ord Auckland deenied it 
necessary to despatch tlie exjiedition across the I mins, to avert 
the dangers wdiich appeared to menace the i‘ni})ire from the 
inacliiiiations of lliissia, ami the hostihi movements of Persia; 
and he entrusted the jiolitieal iiianag(*ineiit of it to Mr. Mac- 
iiaghtcn, in tlie eajiacity of envoy and minister to his .Majesty 
Shah Soojali. It was in connection with this cnt(.*/prise, wliicli 
opened with the nio^t brilliant succes'^, but was siibseipieiitiy 
marked by the most signal ilisasters, that be has obtained so 
coiispicuons a j>lace in tlie history of Imlia; and it is upon his 
conduct, in this difficult and responsihh* jmst, that Ids character 
as a public man hinges. In this personal memoir, w'e do not 
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profess to enter upon the broad and much debated ground of 
the political expediency or justice of the expedition, wliich 
involves so great a variety of considerations. Our object is 
limited to the individual conduct of the Envoy, in this new and 
untrodden |)ath, during the last three years of his life. But as 
he is well known to have approved of the policy wliich led 
OovXTninent to provide for the security of India, by sending 
an army into Aftghanistan,and was probably among those who 
sugg("sted it, his official character is, to a considerable degree, 
implicated in tlie origin as well as the progress of that mea- 
sure ; and the ])rcsent sketch of his public life would be incom- 
phite if we were to avoid all reference to the political events, on 
both sides of the Indus, which preceded that resolution. 

The year 1838 was marked by a deplorable change in the 
feedings of our own subjects, and of the princes of India, to- 
wards our authority. The confidence they had been accus- 
tonuMl to repose in the permanence of our su})remacy was dis- 
])laced by a feverish anxiety, which was ac<*ompanied by an evi- 
dent iinpati(*nce of it. 'idle relations between the governed 
and tludr rulers, and h(!tw'<?en the jndnees of India and our 
(loveriniKMit, was violently disturbed. A general 0 ])iiiion begjin 
to i)erva<lo the minds of our own subjects, that the empire was 
about to be assailed by an overwhelming force from the regions 
beyond the Indus, under the guidance of an invincible power. 
For eight hundred years, India had liecn overrun by successive 
<?xpeditions from ( entral Asia. All the revolutions in its go- 
vernment, from the days of IMahmood of Clhuzni, to those of 
Nadir Shah, had originated across the Indus, Another expe- 
dition, from tlic same cradle of commotions, was immediately 
expected ; and it was supj»os(Ml that our Clovcrnmeiit, although 
it had triumphed over all opposition within the Indus, would 
be unable to stand the shock of this new irruption. At the 
beginning of the present century, the invasion of India was 
attempted by Zeman Shah, the King of Ca])Ool ; and Lord 
Wcdlesley, in his despateli(*s to the Court of Directors, on tliat 
occasion, des<?ribed it as having “ created the strongest sensa- 
tion throughout Imlia;” and affirmed that, “ ev(*rv JMahomedan, 
even in the remotest region of the Deccan, waited with anxious 
ex])Octation for the advance of the champion of Islam.'' In 
the year 1838, tin* same hope was revived throughout the land, 
and the Mahomedan j)ress began to assume a tone of treasonable 
defiance. The Persian journals, published in Calcutta, and in Be- 
liar, wxro filled wit it the most open and scandalous abuse of the 
Kafirs: the British (lovermnent was threatened with an irruption 
of two or three hundreil thousand true believers from the other 
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of tiu' 1 mills, luuh'r the direolion of the irresistililo Russiiins 
and all e:o()d Miis^nlnians \vc*rt» ealle<l on to iirepare themselves 
for the crisis, wliich was t(» transfer the sceptre of India to the 
followi’i's of tin* prophet. A i^eneral feelin*^ of mistrust was 
rapiilly spread tlirouirit the country, and with it was combined, 
in many instances, tliat lonninii^ fiir a ehanix<* which all con- 
(piered nations arc,* apt to indulice in, partly from an uinh‘fmcMl 
Iiope of benefit, and partly from a lc*t*iini»* of envy. In the 
“ remcjtest Deccan, ’ according*: to the' testimony of the late 
Kdward nannorman, the* natives lu'jj^an to bury their jeweds and 
money in the around. Hiirmah and Nc'pal opcmly threatcuic'd 
invasion ; and at this latter court, the* astrolo,e;ers W(*re semt to 
asc(*rtain the period indi(*ated hy the* planc'fary movememts for 
the* t(*rminati()n of our rule. The public sc‘c*urities, whicdi in India 
as in j^hurland form the ^au^e of public ciontidence in existinj^ 
institutions, were palpably alfoeted by those rumours. 

This universal panic was occasionc?d by the si(‘^*e of Herat by 
tlie Persians und(*r the* ^nidain'e of Hiissia, and tlie avowed de- 
claration, so industriously propaj»;af(Ml, that it was tin* premrsor 
of a larj^or (expedition for the compu*st of India. Tlie attitude 
assumed by the jirinces of < Vmtral Asia towards the* Jh’itish 
(iovernmeiit servc'd to incn‘as(* tin* fernn*nt. The designs of 
Hussia in the East had for more than t liirly yc'ars b(*en an obj<‘ct 
of solicitude to our jiolitical authoriti(*s both at home* and in 
India. It was universally beli<‘ved, by men of all parties, that 
the movements of Uussian jiolicy in Asia w(;re din*ct(‘d against 
the trancpiillity, if not the existence, of our liastern empire. 
No OIK* was p(?rhaps so silly as to expect that a Russia n army 
would be able to march from the Caspian to (’alciifta, with the 
(mcumbrancfes of modern warfare, and plant the; Miisc.ovite 
standard on tin? ram])arts of lM>rt William ; but it was evidemt 
that Russia was fecjliiiii; hc.T way to tin* Indus, and gradually 
(a)nsoIidatin<( her inlluence through (,V.*ntral Asia, with the ulti- 
mate view' of being able to form a combination of its various 
chiefs against our ])ower in India, whenev(*r Russia and fhigland 
might be brought into (collision in J*hirop(\ Within tin* jiresent 
century she had advancied her froiitic,*r a thousand milcjs in‘arer 
India, and had already succeedcjd in establishing a paramount 
iiiHuencc over the Peuvsian Court; and a ]\‘rsian army was 
laying siege to Herat, under Russian intiuemee, in tlie very le(*th 
of our remonstrances. The Jlriti^h Envoy in lV*rsiaiiad pn*ssed 
on our rulers the danger of pc.Tinitting the city to fall a prety to 
the Persians, because tliis would have advanccMl Russian in- 
fluence still further toward India, and endangered the tran- 
• juillity of onr lOasIcn’n empire. 
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While these apj)rehensions were yet comparatively remote, 
Lord Auckhiiid was forininjj plans for the extension of British 
comnierce in the regions of Central Asia, and had deputed Cap- 
tain (afterwards Sir Alexander) Biirnes to Cabool, to examine 
and re])ort on the commercial eapahilities of that and surrounding 
statcjs. He Avas encountered by a Russian Envoy at Cabool, 
whu had come to enlist Dost IVIahomcd in the confederation of 
slates west of tlic Indus. In his letter dated July the 5th, on 
tlie Indus, Captain Burncs says, “ I came to look after com- 
iiierce, to sujKMbitend surveys and examine passes of mountains, 
and likewise <*ertainly to see into affairs, to judge of what was 
t(j he doiKj hereafter — but the hereafter has already arrived, and 
I have all hut deserted my ledger for treaties and politics.’* 
Whil(^ lie was moving uj) the Indus, the AHghans took advan- 
tage of llu* oj»j)ortnnity wliieh presented itself, by the with- 
drawal of a great pjirt of Hunject’s army on the frontier for the 
sake ol‘ display on the marriage of Non Nihal and the visit of 
Sir Henry I’ane at I^ahorc, and defeated the Seikhs at Pesha- 
wur. Hun jeet Singh, with his vast resources of men and money, 
Avas little likely to hrook this reverse, and he was preparing to 
<rhastls<» the aggressors. At this critical period, Captain Burncs 
jn*es(‘nled hims(*lf at (.’abool as our accredited agent, and was 
cordially received hy the Dost, Avho is said to have fallen into 
our views. 1 1 is commission was limited to commercial nego- 
tiations, and a promise of protecting the Aifglians from the 
further aggressions of the Seiks, on condition that the tribes 
west of the Khyher would engage not to appear as aggressors. 
It had l»(*en framed without any view of immediate danger 
from Russia. Rut on his arri\al at that city he learned the full 
extent to wliich Russian (Ii]donia<*y had ])eeii carried, and the 
vicnvs with which Russia was urging on the siege of Herat. 
“ In pushing <»n Persia to Herat,” says he, “the Ihnperor hut 
insinuates his own power iu tin* very direction he desires. But 
for our (h'putatioii at the time it ha]>pcned,^the house avc occu])y 
would hav(‘ lu'cii tenanted by a Russian Agent and Persian 
Klchee.” Aotwitlislanding the deputation, however, his ap})re- 
liensioiis w ere coniirmeil by the sudden apparition of a Russian 
I^hivoy. On the 20th of December he communicated to the 
( Jovernor-Clencral “ the very extraordinary piece of intelligence 
hat an agent <lirect from the Eni})oror of Russia had arrived in 
Cabool on the preceding day.” On the 0th of January he wrote 
to a friend, “ \\ e are iu a mess here. Herat is besieged, and 
may fall, and the Emperor of Russia has sent an envoy to Caljool 
to offer Dost Mahomed money to figlit Hunjeet Singh. I couhl 
not believe luy eyes or ears, but Captain Vicovitcli, for that is 
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tlie aj^ont’s name, arrived hen* willi a blazing hotter three feet 
long, and >ent iiniiu?diately to pay his resptrts to me. The 
.Vnieer eaim* (»V('r to me, and 4>Heivd to do as I liki'd, kiek liim 
out, or any thiiiu, hilt I stood too much in fear of \'atl(d, »S:e. 
The chiefs ofC’andahar are gone over t(» Persia. I have de- 
taelied tliem, and olfered tliem llritish prote(‘tion and rv/.v//, if 
liny would recede and Persia attacked them. I have no 
antliorily to do so; hnt am 1 tt> stand hy and see ns mined at 
Cajuhiliar, when tlie ( Joverinmmt tell me an attack on Herat 
wonld 1 ) 1 ? nnwi mipalatahle 

This startling intidligi.Micc* of tlnMaxtension of Unssian ontragi* 
from Herat to (’andahar, and from (’andahar to ('ahool, to the 
very thr<*.shold of onr empire*, was immediately communicated to 
Lonl Auckland; and his lordship wiis soon after infornu*d that 
the ilespalches ol* onr ambassador in P(*rsia, comnninicated to 
(’a])tain Ihirnes through tin* Homhay ( lov(‘rnm(*nt, ]>n)V(‘d all 
])revi()ns cunjectun‘s to he w(‘ll-foumled, and that. M. Vicfovitcli 
was what In? Innl given himself out, an ag(*nt Irom tin* hhn|)eror 
of Hiissia.” “ The necessity/’ lie atlds, “ for a good nmh*rstand- 
iiig with this chief (the Dost) has llins heeoim* monf apparent 
as the dangers Irom sneli an alliance an* no long(?r imaginarv, 
hnt fairly d(5V(*loj)ed.” Lord Auckland, how(‘ver, was neither 
prepared to enlist, tin* chiefs of Atighanistaii in onr interi'.^t hy 
money, nor to march an army across the Indus and jnit an (md 
to these intrigues. ( ^iptain Ihirnes was sharply ndnikc'il lor hav- 
ing, wholly without authority, taken on himself the grave.* respon- 
sibility of jiroinising tin* Carnlahar chiefs his own jiresencii with 
their troops, and promising aid from the Pritish ( ilovermiient. 
He had stateel that our oiler of mediation with Jlimjeet Singh 
was tr(*ated sliglitly hy Dost Mahom(*d, who d(‘clar(Ml that lie had 
no apjireheiisions in that direction, ^lo tliis his lordship n‘j»lied, 
that tin? J)ost.’s own applications, tei (;very (piarter open to him, 
for succour against the danger, inanifesteMl tin; alarm wliicli lie 
himself entertaiii(.*d ; that the iiuiiKMise resonnu's of Kinijeet 
would euahle him, at any time, to (tonsunimatc! at least the ruin 
of Dost Mahomed ; and that the oiler of our good oHices for tlic 
])eaee and s(*curity of his remaining territory, was tin? utmost 
fhunand wo couhl make f)n Uiinje.’et Singh. The nio.'>t important 
])art of this d(*spafch, Iniwever, is eontaim.'d in tlu; following s(.‘n- 
tence : — “ Po.sitive engagements to a^^sist opjiositioM to actual in- 
vasion from tin* westward, hy ariii'^ or .-^uhsidic'^, havi! not h(‘en 
contemplated hy his lordship. Not to sjieak of the exceeding 
inconvenience of political eiigage'iuents at a distance so great 
from our own resources, these measures might raise (pjestions of 
serious national dilHculty, which ought if possible to he reversed, 
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for tlic unfettered eonskleration of tlic Government of J^nj^^land/’ 
There can be no doubt, that when the first report of the danger 
from Russian intrigue, which had been thus unexpectedly brouglit 
to our own doors, came under discussion, the project of a mili- 
tary demonstration, in connection with Shah Soojah, was men- 
tioned among the remedies which might be resorted to ; but it 
was at once rejected by Lord Auckland, as too hazardous ; and 
the temporary, or rather temporizing, expedient was ado])ted, oi* 
simply oflering to guarantee Dost Mahomed from all further ag- 
gression on the part of the Scikhsin the east, in return for wdiicli 
he was expected to refrain from all intercourse with the powers 
to the west. An Atfghan war was debated, and negatived. ( ’aj)- 
tain Ihirnes was directed to suggest to the Ameer, that if the 
Russian Knvoy had already gone from Ciibool, he should be dis- 
missed with courtesy; and to state distiiuitly, that if the Dost 
shoidd seek to retain the agent, and to enter into any kind of 
political intercourse with him, his ((/aptain Ihirnes’) mission 
would retire; that our good offices with tlic Seikhs would wholly 
cease, ainl that such an act would be considered as a direct 
breach of friendship with the British Governinent. 

This communication, as might naturally have been expected, 
was anything but satisfactory to the Ameer, who, though he had 
offered to “ kick out” the Russian Envoy on the 11th of Deeeni- 
b<‘r, had allowed him to remain in ( abool to the r)th of March, 
the date of Captain Rurues’ reply, “to make use of him against 
us.” Dost IMahoiiu'd, though well afiected to the British Go- 
vernment, and much mon? anxious for the honour and advantage 
of its alliance than for any coniuxMion w ith remoter allies, was 
ill-disposed tt) meet the ( iov(*rnor-( ieneral upon the basis of the 
terms otVer(*d. As the ])rice of his adherence to us, he claimed 
Rritish sup])(»rt as a means of protection from the west, and he 
d(*manded the restoration of IVshaw ur, whkdi had in strict truth 
never belonged to him, having been left, on the ultimate parti- 
tion of the Dooraiiee empire, to Sooltaii Mahomed Khan, by 
whom it was cr<led to the Seikhs, hel)eeoining by treaty their feu- 
datory. It became evident tt> Captain Burnes, that without these 
concessions we could not “ carry his heart with us.” The Ameer 
was also mortified to find, that when the importance of his jmsition 
in “ Affghanistan, the door of India (durwajuh-i-lliml),” was 
rendered so manifest by the solicitations of the Russian C’abinet 
through its Envoy, the Governor-Cicneral should look with in- 
difference (be purw'ae(?) to any connection with the Affglian 
nation. One of the first individuals, wdiose counsel he sought, 
advised that he should take the Rritish (luvernment at its word 
and dismiss its agent, as there was nolhiiig to be I'xpected from 
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his prrseiUT in (Jahool. l^ut tlic Aiiircr had not inad(j up 
his mind lK*t\ve(Mi a Hiissian and an Kn»;lish alliance. Nightly 
mcetinjvs wcMV held in the Bahi-llissar ; and “ the Aine(‘r on 
more than one occasion »ave vent to very stroiii»- expressions 
both as to his tiitiire proceedings and his ilisaj)j)ointinent at the 
slio-ht decree of appreciation entcTtaineil by (iovernment rc- 
iXarding hini.” (^a])tain Biirnes also informed la)rd Auckland 
that tlierc was little “ hope of establishiij;^* a friendly connexion 
with him on the terms proposed by (iovernment, and that if it 
could 1)0 brouij^ht about, Ix^fore a chanj^c* of o])iuion look plac(*, 
tlui friendsliij) would lu? d(‘lnsive,and that no dependenc(j coidd 
be plae(‘d on the chief.” Every man at all ac(piaint(*d with the 
(Oriental character must jH‘rceivo, that aft«‘r the arrival of a Rus- 
sian Envoy, with the most direct offers ofassistanct.* for combating 
l?imjt*et Sini>^h,and after Dost Mahomed's mind had thus been 
inflated by tlu* brilliant jirospect of coiupiests beyond the Indus, 
the repetition of tluMuoaj^re j)ro]>osal which wo made before* the 
arrival of the hhivoy was known, and which assured the Dost of 
nothing b('yond prot<*ction against further aggression, must have 
aj)peared in his (*yes contemptible. We fpicsti(>n whether an Eu- 
ropean monarch would have hesitated so long as the Dost did 
betwec'ii the parties. At length, however. In? mad<? nj) his mind 
to accept th<‘ higher otters of Etissia. “ Tin* game is up,” says 
(Japtaiii Bnrnes, writing from Beshawur, tln^ (iti) of May, “tlu? 
Russians gave me the rottp r/r and I couhl hohl no long(.*r 

at Cabool, so I hav(» falhm back on R(.‘shawnr, where I arriveil 
on the 4 th . Onr ( Jovernment would <lo nothing, but the Serns 
tary of the Russian Ii(!gatioii,*M. (ioutt, came down with the 
iiiost direct otters of assistance a ml money, and as I had no power 
to counteract him by a similar otter, and got wigged for talking 
of it at a time when it would have bemj merely a deatl lett(*r to say 
Attglianistau was miderour jiroteef ion, I was obliged, ofcoiirse, to 
give in.” And thus ended (.aptaiii Burues*s ill-fated mission, 
which was sent in search of coimmu’cc, and brought hack war. 

The retirement, under such circiimstamies, of ( .aptain Bnrnes 
threw the (iovernment of India into a state? of emharrassiiH?nt. 
Ear }>cttc?r would it have been that he had not made his apjiear- 
ance at Cabool, tlian that he shouhl he obliged to retire by the 
preponderance* of Russian jiifliieme'O ami intrigue. W e be,*li(?ve? it 
was uiuch about the time when iiewsof theelisastrous termiiiatie)ii 
of the mission reached Lore! Aue*klanel, that he? re'e*e*ive‘el the de- 
spatches of the ministry at hemie, urging the* niost vige>rous" mea- 
sures to e'ounteraet the machinations e)f Ifijssia, and aelvising 
that the danger which menaced our Indian empire should he 
warded off* by our Indian resources of men anel inoneiy. Ills lord- 
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ship had noAv, therefore, the resolutions whieli had been foniK'd l)y 
tlie “ unfettered eoiisideration” of the (lov(.*riinieiit in England, 
and hc*^iiu lo eonteni]>late “those ])Osilive en^aa.cnienrs to assist 
oppo>iti<ni to aetnal invasion from tin; eastuaid ]»y onr arms or 
sii;>i(lies,’’ from whieli he had turned willi alarm five months 
before. I’ln* door of reeoneiliatioii with ])o>t iMahomed had 
ber.'i elosf'd by tlie reiinmieiit of C ajitain Huriies, and to have 
revived onr nei^olialions with liiin would only Jiave served to 
l:eie;hten his vanity, To iiidnee liim to rise in d(‘mands,and i;ive 

him additional n-asons for “ makin*:; use of the linsslan Fmvoy 
against ns.” It would have been taiitamoiint to |)nttini;- up the 
[leaeeaiid ofonr empire to aiiction, to be knoek<'d down 

to the lfn*hest biddi-r. "I'lie eoiiieideiiee, in ])oint of time, of 
( a|»lain Iiim iks's rel urn, with tlie arrival of* advices from borne, 
eliara(:l(?ri/.ed (loiibth'ss l)y I^ord Palmerston's usual vii^our, led to 
the renewed eon^ideiation of the jilaii for estahlisl.dne- a Ijritisli 
inllu(‘iic(‘ at ('abool by tlie restoration of Sliuh Soojali ; and the 
(‘Xpedition to A iri;hanislau was resolvcwl on. 

It is no part of llui duty we have* niid(‘rtaken lo enter on a 
(lefeiK'e of this niilbrt unate e\p(;<lition, which |)rov('d tluj j^rave 
ofonr treasiiH', onr army, and onr national honour. J3nt those 
who took a share in sii^'ii.'estini; it, —and more especially the 
subject of this article, — an* entitled to an e<iniluble eonsidera- 
tion of tin* eiienmslatnes in which they were called to act, and 
of the motives whicli r(*e:nh;t(‘d tlieir eoiidnct. It is always 
deenu'd a matter ol* historical justice, when tin* imnuts of those 
who have taken the lead in public affairs in ])ust at^es are exa- 
mined, to < 4 'iv(* due weight to the eircnmstaiices, tlie feelin»\s, 
and tin* im|)iils(*s of tin* times. Etpiitv demands that the lienefit 
of the saim* prineijih* should lx* extemh’d to those who have 
l)(*(’ii I’litriistcd w ith tin* dir(*etion of public mt‘asniesin our own 
day, and that the fidlesl renard should lu; paid It) the cinMim- 
stances upt)n which tln*y an* thrown, and the im‘vitahle influence 
of those events on tlu ir jnd^nient. There can he no liesitation 
in sayiiiLi; that the (‘.xpedition was injudicious and hazardous. 
Had those* who were at the head of affairs at the lime been as 
fiillv ap]»ri‘ied of tin* natural diHieulti(*s of the ctnintry, of tin? 
impossibility of marcliim;* a Hussian arm\ ami it-- ctnnmissariat 
to the Indus, and of tin* stale of public feedim:- in AlliL;haiiistau, 
as w e are, they w ould lU'ver have adopted the alternative of this 
oxpt'dition. lint, in 1«S:5<S, the damper to our Indian empire, 
from ilie eoinhination wdiieh Russia had succeeded in etfeetiiig 
ainon^ the powers of Central Asia, appeared most imminent 
and pressint;* ; and the means adopted to avert it w ere such as 
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seemed, i»ii the inatiirest eoiitemplation, in he niest suitable to 
llu* emcrgoney, and best ealculaled to roll haek the advaiu.*iii{>* 
tide of invasion, and !«) revive the eoiitidenee of o>ir suhjeets and 
tlie priiKTSof India. It was suppos(*d that t!u‘ present attempt 
to establish Hiissian intlinniee in the nei^lihonrhood of the Indus, 
eonld in no way bi‘ so «‘lleetna11y and so eonelnsively eonnter- 
aeled.as by estahlishinurat lovcM iimeiit atl'abool wliieh should be 
lirni to our own intere>ts. W e inie:ht have ))on‘;lil olf Dost 
Maliomed from tlui Hnssiaii allianee by subsidies, but. this would 
have alVorded us no cta-taliity that he would always be proof 
aL’aiust biii'lier allureiiumts ironi St. Jh‘tersluiri;*b. And ])robal)ly 
it a])peared in the lij^ht. of a deiiTadation that tin* empin*, n hieli 
we had won by our slatesinaiisliip and valour, should owe its Iran- 
(piillity to tlie forbearaiiee of a m(‘reeiiary ehiel‘, whom we were' 
re^piiretl to kec'j) in ‘i.ood hum4>ur by tli(‘ pnneluality oi'oiir ]»ay- 
iiK'Hls, The [)eaee of tin* country must always, it w as MijiposiMl, 
be insecure Avliile it euntinuedto b(‘ subject of liuekslm-a«»(‘ with 
the prince who held the tjjates of liulia. W hen one(‘ w e had lu‘i»’un 
to purchase his favour by subsidies, w^e t>av(? him an advaiila.i»*(; 
over uSjW’hicli he must have h<*en a fool m)t to ust* I'or the <‘xtorlioii 
of hir^’cr subsidies under the llin'at of admitlini»*anotlu‘r liussiaii 
Envoy. It was felt that the security of 4)ur (unpirt* wouhl be 
irrecoverably ccniipromised wduMU'ver w'(‘ were obli<;'(‘d, the 
Emperors of liinmi in its d(‘c*line, to buy oil’ the barbarians on 
oiir frontier. Neither w as it (*xactly in aecordaiief* with onr na- 
tional spirit, to wait calmly till w<* wen* inv.uhMl, and to sit down 
on the banks of the Indus witli an army of fifty thousand iiien 
in expectation of onr eiunnies. Jt was natural that we slioiihl 
determine to do as w e had ahvays hitherto <loiie in I mlia, -carry 
the w^ar at oiiee beyond our own lerrilori(‘s, and antieijiate tlie 
design of onr opponents. Tlu; cflect tm the minds of our 
own sidjjects, and of th<? princes in our alliance; within the* 
Indus, of a bold course of jiolicy was not, perhajis, wilhout its 
weiglit on those who W'cn; respoiisihh? for the peace; of the 
empire. Had w'c. averteMl aggression hy sidisielies, or even 
waited for the enemy on our froiitiew, tlu! disaire<‘le.*d would 
probably have been emboldeneel rather than eliseourageel, ami 
plots would have beieii multiplieel. Mut tlie* de*spJil<di ot an 
army to llio scene; of intrigue; ami elangcr was ealculateel to strike 
awx^ into the iiiimls of all those who were; sp<;cidating e>a e>ur 
indiecility. The motives wliicli dictaleel the expedition w'ore 
therefore above snspleion. It was from no itnpulse; eif passion, 
from no lust of territejrial aggramlizement, but simply to ward 
off a great national calamity, and secure tlie tramiuillity of this 
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fiiiniro, thill \vc took iip iirms anti inarohod into Air<»’lianistan ; 
and ovtni the warmest and ablest of Tory advocates, tlie Q^mrterly 
Rm:kv)^ appl.'iuded, for once, the wisdom and spirit of its jioli- 
tical oj)ponents in tlins endeavouring- to meet the danger half 
way, instead of waiting for its ajiproacli. And here we may be 
periijitt(‘d to remark that the effect of this resolution was magical. 
It repressed at once tlio liostile expectations winch the discoii- 
timted had begun to clnirish ; it confoinide<l tin; rulers who wen.* 
waiting to take advantage of our weakness ; it raised the j)ublie 
funds, and gav(* fn.'sh assurance to those whose safety d(*pended 
on our en(*rgy. 

The ineasiinMvhich appeared to the pulilic authorities at this 
crisis the most advisable for carrying this plan into effect, was 
the establishiiKMit of a government in Alfghanistan bound to 
IIS by the ti(‘s of gratitude and a common int(*rest, hy the siib- 
slitution of Sbah Soojali on the throne of Cabool in the room of 
Dost Mabom<*(l. Tin? title of this latter (*hi(jf to the ( lovern- 
inent was inferior to that of tlni Shah. There? were ahnndant 
[u-oofs before our ( iovernment of the tyranny of J)ost 3Iabomed ; 
and it was assert(‘(l by oHicers who professed to know the country 
— and the assertion was siipport(?d hy invitations to return from 
ev(*ry clii(*f of note, Newab Jnbber Khan, the Host’s brother 
at th(;ir head — that the* legitimate monarch would be received 
with opi?n arms hy the Affghaiis. JIc* had on one occasion 
attempt(‘d the recovery of his paternal throne without onr aid ; 
he had been joined hy many chiefs of note, and was within a 
little of success. It was felt that Affglianistan, in his hands, 
would cease to bi? the theatre of intrigues against onr power. 

( )n the political morality or turpitude of this measure, there 
has he(*n a wide div(‘rsity of opinion. It has been denounced 
with an em^rgy almost amounting to ferocity on the one hand ; 
on the other it has been (h*teiided by a reference to the crisis 
of the times, to the magnitude of the danger, and to the general 
jiractice of states on all such emergencies — Having thus stat(‘d 
tin? circnmstaiices under which the Allghan policy was adopted, 
without, however, all(?mpting to jirononnce an opinion on the 
propriety or improjn-iety of that policy, we take leave of the 
subject, with this siiinde remark, that the attack on Tippoo 
Sultan by Lord \Vi*llesley, under circnmstaiu*i*s nearly similar, 
was condemned at the lime as severely as the expedition to 
Aftghanistan, and hy no one more iin*xorably than hy the histo- 
rian Mill. Yet in the i*vldence he gave Ix'fore l^ii liament, we 
find the following singular assertion : “ I consider that we have 
nothing now between us and the most desirable frontier every- 
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where but the territory of Runjeet Sine:. If we were threatened 
on the north-west, for example, by an invasion of the Russians, 
we sliould in selt-di‘fenee /»e o/>////ef/ to tnhr possi\<sfOff of thr rotmfrf/ 
to the foot of the hflh\ as wt* eould not leave an internu’diate 
spaee in which the eiuMiiy niiiiht establish themselves,” — that is, 
W(' should be obli^(*d t() take poss<’ssion of the l^unjab in S(*lf- 
defence, whatever minht be the scmtimenis of the rider towards 
us. And llius have we Ik^oii apparently actin'^ in self-delenei*, 
from the time when our factory was pluuden‘d, and our public, 
officers ))ut to death by Suraja-Dowlah, till our factory has 
swelled into an e7n]»ir(‘, and our frontier fort now ov(*rlooks the 
Sutlege. 

When tlic exjiedition had bcendetennin(‘d on, iNTr. AIaena;.;ht(*ii 
was doj)uted to J/.ihore to conclude the tripartite treaty between 
Runjeet Sine:, Shah Soojah, and the Rritish ( lovernment. This 
was the iirst negotiation in which he had be(‘n employed, and 
the skill w ith which it was maiiag(al (‘arned for him tin.* warm 
commendation of the ( Sovcrnor-Cumoral. On his return arrani^e- 
iiKMits were mad(‘ for tlu; assemhlap? of Jin army, intended to 
raise the siej^e of IJcuat, and to aeeoinjiany Sliah Soojah to 
( abooL The command of it was to he (‘iitnisted to Sir IIiMirv 
ratio, the comniander-iii-ehicf W hile th(‘se inililary move- 
ments were in progress, it occurred to ]..ord Auekland that it 
W’ould bo Tiec<*ssary to place a minister at the ( \)urt of the Shah to 
re])resont our iuter(*sts, and to watch ovm* tin* pro^'ress of evauits 
in CVuitral Asia. ]M r, Macuai»;hten was sidected for this arduous 
duty. Some of the least scrupulous of tin? w’rit(*rs who have 
discussed Alfi;han politics hav(* assertiMl, that the expedition 
itself was imdertakeu to jji:nitify ^fr. Maciia^lilen’s ambition, and 
to “ got rid of him.” It is scarcely necessary to observe* t.liat the 
infamy which this charge rellects on the h^nvoy and tin? ( Jovfu*- 
nor-Cicneral is altogetlier gratuitous. Tin? appointment of IMr. 
Macnaghttm had not been fixed, as we learn from Cajtt. Ruriies, 
on the 25th August, that is,twn) mouths after the tr(‘at y had been 
completed. He says, “ I believe ibe clji(?f (Sir H. bane) and 
Macnaghten will be made a (commission; as for Maciiaghtiui, lie 
is Secretary for all India, and goes pro tem." Several einiin?ut 
names suggested tliemselves to Lord Auckland for this post; 
but Mr. (fcorge (.1erk was reijui?‘(‘d to watch ov(?r tin? compli- 
cated web of Ruiijabee jiolities, and <*ouId not be spared. (.V>I. 
Pottingcr was not personally known to bis Lordship ; and it 
appeared necessary to crn]doy on this rlifficult (?iTand one who 
was in possession of the (iovernor-Cienerars views of Central 
Asian policy, and to wdioni,from personal knowledge, he eould 
entrust the "completion of them with confidence. No man aj)- 
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poarod fitto lor tliis duty than Mr. Macnagl it on. He was inti- 
inat(dy acquainted with tlie native languages, and with tlie habits, 
and feeling.^, and policy of the natives. Jle was an officer of 
lar‘'e e.\peri(;n(*e in public atlairs, and of sound jiidginciit ; and 
tlicM^aiition of Ids natural disjiosition had boon improved and 
matured by his connection with the prudent Lord William 
Ibnitinck. He had assisted at the discussions which terminated 
in tin; resolution to make Afghanistan British, and he was 
fully master, to all apjiearanco. of the various bearings of the 
question. A fitter agent could not have been selected. On the 
1st of October he was gaz.etted as bhivoy and Minister at the 
(h)urt of Shah Soqjah, and accompanied Lord Auckland to the 
great gathering of the troops at Ferozejiore. 

Whih; the army was eneami)od there, it was announced that 
tli(‘ PcTsians had raised the siege of Herat, and retired. It lias 
be(‘n nrg<*d that tin? mi<us hi /lt terminated with the relief of this 
place ; and that, if this event nmdered it advisable to reduce the 
army by one-lialf, it also pointed out the ni‘cessity of reliiKiuish- 
iiig the*^ ex[»editiou altogether. Had the object of it been simply 
the ndied of Herat, and the retrogression of the I’ersian hands, 
our army might have be(m dis])and(‘d with great jiropricty. But 
( JovcriiiiKUit sought not sinqdy temporary relief, but permanent 
s(*curity. The (langor had blown over for a time, but it was not 
extinct. The ilisposition of the chiefs of C entral Asia to enter- 
tain the ])ro])osals of our European rivals, ainl open or shut the 
gates of India to them as their oilers might appear more or less 
tempi iiig, was likely to b(‘ eiieoiiraged rather than cheeked by the 
iiiiportaiit (dlbrts wti had deemed it necessary to make on the tirst 
a|>pi*aiMiiceor a rival envoy, ft still st'cmed iidvisable to extin- 
guish lh(v>e iiitrigiuvs at. once and for ever, by placing a monarch 
ill our interest on the throne, and establishing a paramount iii- 
tluenci* ihroiighont Alighanistan. Be.diles, there was a treaty 
already signed, sealial, and delivered, by which our ( Juvernuiciit 
was hound to assist in the restoration of the Shah, without any 
reference to the relief or ca])turc of Herat. This treaty it would 
have h(*eii inf'amous to have violated. The army was, therefore, 
reduec'd in number, and sent out on its long and dreary inarch, 
through untrodden deserts and mountain deliles, to seat the Shah 
on the throne of his ancestors, and Mr. ^Macniighten accom- 
panied him as envoy and minister. The military arrangements 
were modifuMl. Sir W. Cotton was directed to march with the 
Bengal column to Siikkcr, and there to cross to the left bank of 
the indiis, over a bridge of boats; while Sir John Keane, who 
was apjiointed (fcneral-in-chief, moved up with the Bombay 
column from Kiirrachce. 
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A more difficult and delicate office tliuii that to which ]Mi\ 
3Iaciia«hl(ni was now aj)j)ointcd has seldom been conlided to a 
suhordinate lunctionary in the east, lie was tlie child' juditical 
aLjont in an exj»editioii sent on a hazardous errand, through un- 
known reeioiis, where the military or political exjxn’ieiice ae- 
(jiiired in India could he of little avail, lie was ti» accompany 
a jM’ince, whom our ]n*(‘sence was likely to render iinpo])ular, 
through a country of the most imjiracticahh? characlt*r, >vhicli 
had been tin? grave of many previous expeditions, and to seat him 
on the throne of his ancestors. llo was in a difficult position as 
to the people of the country, and ill a still more difficult position 
as to the military authorities with whom he was associated. The 
di})lomatic arrangements wore placed in one hand, and the mili- 
tary direction of affiiirs in another. In these circiimstanci's, it was 
scarcely ]»ossihl(* that the two classes of offices sliould not come 
into collision, on the numerous occasions in which either nego- 
tiations wore to regulate military movements, or those move- 
ments to assist negotiations. It required no small tact and tem- 
per to ])revent the interruption of the object of the i‘Xj)edition hy 
misunderstandings. Few expeditions have ever been despatched 
under the direction of co-ordinate authorities, military, or naval, 
or diplomatic, wliiidi liave not been ex])osed to the risk of failure 
by dissensions. Our recent cnterprizi's in (diiiia and Atfghanis- 
tan furnish no exception to this rule. It is not, thendore, a 
matter of sur])ris(^, tliat in an expi^dition of so peculiar aebarae- 
ter as that in Alfgliani.stan, discord should Inive early made its 
aj)j)caranee. Unfortunately, on all occasions in which the mili- 
tary and jiolitical officers idash, it is the fashion to throw all the 
blame on the diplomatic functionary, and on bis inlerlerem'e. 

JVIr, Macnagbten lias liceii censured severely for iiieihlliiig 
with Sir Willoughby Cotton’s movement iijion Ilydrabad; but 
it must not be forgotten that in this instance it was not with 
arrangements .strictly military that he interfered. He jirotested 
against the diversion of the force from tlic great object of the 
expedition. lie was deeply impressed with the necessity of an 
immediate and iinintcrru})ted advance on Candaliar; and the 
departure of Sir Willoughby towards Ilydrabad to assist Sir 
John Keane in an enterprize wliicJi it was believed he could ac- 
complish single-handed, appeared an unnecessary sa(*rific« of a 
w hole season. In his letter of the Gth February, iKIlb, he says, 
“ If Sir Willoughby’s entire division is to move all the w ay down 
to Ilydrabad, it is quite clear that it can take no part for the 
jireseiit season in the operations in Aifghanistan. At the same 
time, he e.xprcssed hiiusclt with no little di.strust. “ It is with 
diffidence I state my notions on this subject, but I feel that 1 
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arn placed in a very responsible situation. I do not find that 
Sir Jolin Kcfinc liasoalIc<l for any support from tliis quarter.” — 
“ I can tlier(‘fnre have no hesilation in exprcssiiif^ the opinion 
i enten-ijnn. Sir AV. Cottini will, 1 am sure (and I expect the 
same indnl‘>ence from Sir 11. Fane, should his lixcellcncy he 
^\ith the army ), ])ardon tlie freedom with which I have ventured 
to discuss to])lcs not within my peculiar province, and I will 
attrihute my doin»’ so to the earnest desire we all feel of contri- 
buting* to advance the cause of our tiovernment. I have stated 
iiiy j)olitical views, and, in doini** so, have unavoidably touched 
uj)on inatU'rs not strictly u ithin my j)rovinee. I shall, of course, 
b(; freed from the responsibility if the Major-general, on mili- 
tary grounds, should not think lit to adoj)t my suggestions.” 

TIn.'se (piotations will serve to show the good feeling with 
which Mr. Maciiaghteii was actuated in these delicate circmii- 
slaiices. Tin y also d(‘monstia1e, that one great (*anse to wliich 
om* ex|)ulslun from Alfglianistan is to he a,ttril)iitod — the defect, 
rather llic non-existence, of any iutcdligruiecj ch partment — was 
already in fatal operation. Sir \V. (’otton actually made a di- 
V(n*sion of his troops towards llydrahud w ithout having rcceiv(;d 
any ord(‘rs from Sir John Keane. On the 2.3ih January, he 
wrote from llonM* to tin* ( lOvernor-Cbmeral, to say that, in the 
al)sene<M)f any iiit(?lligence from Sir John Keane, it had become 
absolutely necessary l<j consi(l(‘r bow' tbe force under him could 
] h \ liisposed of most ns('luily to assist tin.* ptuiding negotiations 
of Sir John Keane or (ml. J\)ttinger. lie bad determined, tlu‘re- 
fore upon making an immediate ilemoiistiation willi the cavalry 
brigades, llie bors(» artillery, ib igaduu* S;;l(* s ])rl.i.ade, and tlie 
<*amcl battery adding, ‘‘ should Sir John not waul ns we can 
countermarch.” Sir Jlenry l^ine, who was then with Sir \V . 
(\)ttoifs division, was greatly in favour of this movement. 
“ My o|)iiiion,” says he, ‘‘ is that a stronger <lemonstratioii he? 
made towards llydrahad.” This was also the course which Sir 
John Keane himself directed, though his li tters ajjpear never to 
have reached either Sir Willoughhy Colton or ]\I r. Macnagliten. 
h\)r on the titli Imhrmiry ^Ir. Macnagliten w rites, the state* of 
onr intelligence department is lanieniahle in the i*xtrenie. \\"e 
are utterly ignorant of Sir John Keane’s movements and mo- 
tives,” — thirteen days after lie had w ritten for reinforcements, — 
** wliether he is at Jurruk or Tatta — whetlier he has r(*lreatcd 
— and if he has, whether from deticiency of means, or to lead 
the enemy on ; and we know iiothing as to what the Ameers are 
doing, where they are, or what terms have been offered them.” 
It was in this state of uncertainty tliat he wrote to Mr. Colvin 
on the £»th February to say, “ Sir Willoughby is clearly gone 
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on a wil(l*g()()s(* chase. He cannot possibly, I think, be at lly- 
tlrabatl under twonty-livo days from this date, and lie seems to 
l>e traveHing by a route which has no road, lie will soon, 1 
fear, lind himself in the jungle '* 

On the bth bVhruary, Mr. Macnaghlen receivt'd desjiatclies 
from Lord Auckland, in which he staled his anxious <lesire that 
a portion of tlu* Ibuigal army should he stmt into Ailghanistaii 
in support of tlu^ ativance of Shah Soojah. Fortilictl by this 
opinion, the envoy \A rote in most (K'cisive language* to Sir Wil- 
loughby, — “ I, lheref(U*e, in virtue i»f the powc'rs vcstetl in mo 
by his lAmlship, re([uir(* you to furnish me with such a force as 
shall be sufficient to enable me to give elfect to his Lordshijfs 
plans in Affghanistan. 1 hav<* alreaily urged, in tin* strongest 
terms, your crossing over to this side of the rivi*r with your wIujK* 
force. Of Sir John K<*ane’s army lIuTo can hi* no apjnadum- 
sions.” These e\']»r(’ssious gave great otfence*, and the matl(*r 
was refenaal to tln^ (it)vernor-(<eneral, and his Lordship (*x- 
pre-se'd himseli* not satislied with the language of Mr. Mac- 
naghteifs comniuni('ation. His rcjily It) Lonl Aucklaml throws 
much light on his character: — It is ne<?dh.*ss now to octuipy 
your Lordshi])'s time with any aU<*i4ii)t at a deftmee of my pro- 
ceedings. ]My first wish is to gain yonr aj)i)ro))alion ; and 1 can 
safely say that 1 am no less solieitons than your Lordship to 
jireserve the most ])(*rlect understanding witli the military autho- 
rities. Of this 1 trust you will ha\e been couvinecMl hy my suh- 
sequeiit corr(*s])oudence. iNolhing couhl have induiMsl me to 
hazard a eollisiori witli the authorities hut the overwhelming 
iin])ortaucc of tlie crisis which I (it now appears ern)n(s»iisly) 
thought was of such a nature as imperalively l«> nsjuire my inter- 
position, helieving, as 1 (irmly did, and still do, that your Lord- 
s)ii])\s grand o})j(‘c^^; in A Ifglianistan ^^rvu on the jioint of being 
defeale<l without the exi>t(.*iice of any emergency to juslily the 
risk.” At tin? saim? tiim* he wrote to a frieml : — “ 1 fully ex- 
])ccted the iniqualifh.'d ajijirohatioTi of the ( iov(*rnor-(icn(*ral. 
In this I liav(* he(*n disa]»}H)in:(*d ; hut if I am to he; blanuMl, ilo 
not charge me with that of wliieh, on n-fei*encc; to niy I(‘ll(;r 
which von epiote, yon w ill lind I am perfee'tly innocent. 1 re|)cat 
tliat I never did pi-esume to use tin; language r>f (/inrfiim in 
iniltfanf matters, and that of my muustl in such matt.m*s I iiave 
been |»articnlarly diary, except upon one ficcasioii. hk\eus(* all 
this. Vou have ri]»pe<l up au ohl sore, ami it will niii. * ” 

We have dwidt more hirg<;ly on this transa«*tion, because it is 
the solitarv instafic(‘ we can find of Mr. JMacnagbien s actual 
ctdlision w’itfi the military authorities. The exjierioiice which lie 
obtained on this occasifui of the inflainmahility of their disposi- 
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tion enabled liini, by his admirable tact and management, to 
prevent any farther clashing of orders. 

Several days, however, before this correspondence between 
Mr. IVIacnaghtcn and Sir Willoughby Cotton, our disputes 
with the Ameers of Scinde had been brought to a close without 
any intimation of the approach of the Bengal column. On the 
1st of February they agreed to the terms dictated by the Britisli 
(iovernnient, and the Bombay and Bengal contingents were at 
lengtii at liberty to pursue the original objects of the expedition. 
The Bengal column reached Shikarpore on the 20th of February, 
and led tlie way towiards the Bolan Pass on the 23rd. The Shah s 
troops and camp did not move before the 7th of March. Al- 
though the army did not encounter the opposition of an enemy 
for four months and a half till it reached Ghuzni, yet the hard- 
ships to which it was exposed from the natural difficulties of 
this region of wild deserts and stupendous mountains from the 
w'ant of jirovisions and the loss of camels, were such as an 
Indian army had seldom, if ever, experienced before. The envoy 
had no sooner broken ground at Shikarpore than he learned 
that his hopes of provision and forage on the line of march were 
to be missenible disappointed. “ Captain Johnson,” says lie, 
writing from Wagun, “has just received the melancholy intel- 
ligence that not a grain of any sort had been laid in for us at 
])atlur.” On reaching Baugh, he found that the necessity of 
using the gremi crops for the army had ruined the inhabitants. 
“ Their crops hav<J been destroyed, and the water intended for 
the irrigation of their fields diverted for the use of our armies. 
1 went out this morning to sec what damage had been done. 
Tlie devastation is gri<'vous. My most strenuous endeavours 
have been directed day and night towards reconciling all persons 
of in H lienee to our operations. Our officers and our measures 
arc alike unpopular in this country.” Three days after this 
letter was written, on the 22nd iNFarch, he says, — “The Bombay 
force is nearly on the point of starvation. This is a wretclu'd 
country in every respect. It may Ix' said to produce nothing 
but plunderers; but with the knowledge we now have of it, we 
may bid detiance to the Bussian hordes as far as this route is 
concerned.” 

Of the difficulties of the terrific Bolan Pass it seems tliat nei- 
ther the political nor military authorities had any adeipiate idea 
before they were called to encounter them. “ It is really quite 
miraculous,” says Mr. Maciiaghteii, “ that the army has not 
been opposed when every inch of our way might have been dis- 

C uted. Tliat it would have been so next year, any one who has 
card of the activity of Captain Vicoviieh alone can hardly 
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doubt.’* After those lbriui<Ial)Ic passes !md boon surnioinitod, 
Mr. Macnaghton’s first care was to dotcriuine how our eoininu- 
nications with the Indus could be kept open, and he iinniediatoly 
proj)Oscd to Lord Auckland the ibnmition of a local corps to 
consist of the various tribes of mountaineers — a pnyect which 
was speedily clfectod by the organization of a corps of Bolaii 
rangers. The inounlaineers were thus reconciletl to us by high 
and regular pay, and from that time forward the Pass was eHee- 
tually ke})t open, free from all danger. Tlie army at length 
reached the valley of Shawl, and there the envoy learned tliat 
the mission of Sir Alexander Burnes to Khelat had entirely 
failed. There is no reason to believe? that the Kluin had taken 
any steps to oppose our progress through the Pass, for even his 
rabble army might have etfectnally blocked it up. 1’lie robberies 
which had kept our truojis so constantly on the alert might bo 
referreil to tin* lan'enous disposition oftlu? mountain tribes, who 
required no stimulus ])(*yond that wliicli was ath)nled by the 
magnitude of the prize iiresented to tli(‘ir vi(*w. But the Khan 
had withheld all siipjdies of provisions, and reduced our army 
to extreniity by tlie scarcity be created. Sir Alexand<‘r obtained 
notbingfrom llini but an “ iinperfineut lecture” about tlu'crrors 
of our policy, in all wbieli, strange losay, be acknowl(‘dged that 
he bad himself fully concurred. Ve t it is worthy of remark, 
that when our difficulties in Aflglianistaii were at their h(*ight, 
Beloochistan, owing to the suecressful exertions and the iiiHueiiee? 
of Colonel Stacey, remained trampiil. Mehrah Khan is said to 
have asked Sir Alexander, how we were to get t>ut of Alfghan- 
istaii now we had got in C’ He forgot how iimcli easier if was 
to inaiiagc the peojde of Khelat than those; of Alighaiiistaii. 
11ic retiring portion of our troops under (leneral Ihiglaiid, in 
fae*t, got oiit of tlie country by tin; same routej by wliicli we 
ciitm-ed it, and with iiilinitely greater ease;. 

At (iuetla, the same distress for provisions was felt. “'Dk; 
resources of tlie country,” says the envoy, ‘*are luTiiietically 
seal(?(l to ns, and our troops are starving on epiarter rations, 
w hile the British Mission is compelled to jnireliase tluur im?ans 

of siihsi^tenec by .stealth Tin? fact is, the troops and folIoweu’H 

are nearly in a state of iiiiitiiiy for food.” Tliree days alUT, on 
reaching** llykiilzie — ^ince? remlen^d so meimirable by tin; iin- 
accoimtable "defeat ed' (ieiH-ral Kngland, ami the inHiieiieciof this 
reverse indneing Lord Klleiiborongh to sound a retreat from 
AH’ghaiiistan — Mr. Macnaiigfiten whiles in the following strain, 

ami we mak<' the quotation to ^,llow the amazing difficulties 

of his position, and the Hrmnes.s of luiiid which lie displajial in 
these arduous circumstances, — “ The whole of the force, from 
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Sir W. Cotton downwards, are infected with exaggerated fears 
relating to the character of the King and the prospects of the 
eaiiipaigii. Tliay fancy they see an enemy in every hnsli. The 
Khan of KheUit is onr im]»lacable enemy, and Sir J. Keane is 
hiiriiiiig with revenge. There never was such treatment inflicted 
on civilized beings as we have been subjected to in our progress 
tlironiih the Khan’s country. I will say nothing of Ihirnes’s 
negotiations. His instructions were to conciliate, but I think 
he adhered too strictly to the letter of them. The Commander- 
in-Cliief is very angry. I would give something to be in Caii- 
dahur, and there, Inshallah, we shall be iii about a week; but, 
in the im'antinie, this union of strictly disciplined troops with 
lawless soldiers is very trying to my jiatiencc. With a less trac- 
tabhj king than Shah Soojah the conseciuences might be fatal. 
1 have reference every minute in the day, and we are compelled 
to t(!ll his Majesty’s peophi that they must not touch the green 
croj)S of tin; country. This they think very hard, and so 1 
believi* does the King; but he has nevertlndess forl)idden them.” 

The army reacluxl Candahar on the 2oth of April, and Air. 
Macnaghlen announced to the ( lovernor-Cieruu’al that the Shah 
had be<.*n n'ceived with enthusiasm. I’liis statement has been 
represented by those opposed to the war as an instance of dupli- 
ciiy. It is possible that the envoy may have been mistaken in 
his obs(>rvations, and have allow(*(i his wishes in some measure 
to influence bis judgment, I)nt that he was perfectly conscien- 
tious in his b<‘lief that the reception of the Shah was cordial is 
abundantly manifest from his private corres])ondence. “The 
Shah made a grand ])ublic entry in the city this morning, and 
w'as receive<l with feelings nearly amounting to adoration. I 
shall report the particulars t)Hicially. 1 have alr(‘ady liad more 
than oiU! ehnllition of petulance to contend A\ith. The latest I 
send herewith, and I trust that a soft answer will have the effect 
of turning away wrath. There are many things which 1 wish to 
mention, but I really have no leisure. Of tliis your Lordslii]) 
may judge when 1 slate that for tlie last three days I have been 
out in the snn, and lun e not b<‘en able to get bn‘akfast before 
tlin^e in the afternoon.’’ The army was detained at Candahar 
waiting for provisi^jus more than two months. This period was 
employed by Mr. Maenagliten in taking those measures wliich 
appeared necessary to carry out the great objects of the expedi- 
tion — the establishment of Jlritisb influence ami the erection of 
a bidw'ark against invasion in Central Asia. Evidence of the 
perfidy of the Khelat chief had crowded on him as he advanced 
to C’andahar, and he now proposed, as tlie slightest penalty w Inch 
could be iiiflielcdon him, to annex Moostung, Shawl, and Cutch 
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Cfumlava to the Shah's tloininions. The project of ilcspatchinjjr 
a laro-o portion of the fon*e to Jlerat, which had been upper- 
most in the envoy s tiioiit;hts, was now laid aside; and Major 
D’Arcy To(.Id,wlm had accpiin'd sine^nlar pi'rlection in the Per- 
sian )an;:iiage, and Lad acquitted liimsi‘If witli much credit in 
the diilicult political nejjcotiations which had been entrusted to 
liim in Persia, was sent to Ileiat to nen’otiate a treaty with 
Shah Kaiiirain, and promote British interests. Major Saiid(‘rs, 
of the Enj^ineers, whose snhsecpient death on tin? iield ()f hattle 
at Maharajj)ore was so deeply dc*plored hy the whole army at 
this Presidency, was smit to repair and imju’ovi* the h)rtilica- 
tioiis of Herat, on which no les^* than thirty lacs of rupees weie 
expended. The sum proved a dead loss ; hut we should have 
]>rol>ably sustained a far ”:reater and mon* di‘|»loral)h‘ loss if, at 
the jieriod of our disasters, a British army had been unfortu- 
nately locke<l iij) in that city. 

Xothinjjj particularly worthy of lu^tice oc(‘urs, for s«)nie tinu! 
aft(‘r this, in the career of tin* liiivoy. ^I'lie military meninirs 
of the >var hav(^ told how (thu/ni was taken throui;’!! tin? skill 
of IMajor Thompson, and the valour of the army, afteu’ tin? 
sie<^o train had b(‘<*n so unaccountably hdt behind; how the 
Dost tied, and liow the Shah was installed in the Bala Ilissar, 
and how a considerable portion of the army was then s<'ut back 
to India. We are anxious to touch chiclly upon those m'i*nts 
which served to e.xliibit the chara<‘tcr of the 1‘aivoy, and more 
jiartieularly on those whicli are exempliHed by liis own letters. 
At the be<;innin^ of iJSdO, he* was honoun‘d with the mo^t 
substantial token of tin? apj»robation with which his conduct 
in Atf^haiiistan was viewed, by lieiiie: raised to the diLcnily of 
a baronet. The Envoy was, about this time, relieved from the 
anxiety naturally occasioned by the Post's hoverin.ij^ on the 
northern frontier of A ll’ehaiiistan, by his dc]»artnre to the 
court of the Khan of Bokhara. This circumslama? led event- 
ually to the surrender of the Post’s family into our hands, 
which was the most important event in the early half of the 
year 1840. The “ Commander of the Paithful,” as the Khan 
styles himself, received Dost Mahonu'd with cordiality, and 
jiressed him to send for his family, to whom he j>romis(?<f every 
kindness, Put the Dost knew the character of the Khan too 
well to place the objects of his atfection within the reach of 
that prince, lie accordinjrly wrote a letter to his brother, 
which was shown to the Kliaii, nMpic^rm;^ that they mi^ht he 
sent on to the friendly court of Jiokhara ; at the same lime, 
he wrote privately to autliorizc him rather to put them to 
death than to allow them to set foot w it bin the territories of 
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Bokhara. Long and anxiously did the Coiiiinaiider of the 
Faithfid look out for the Dost’s Zenana and their jewels and 
ornaments, wliieh lie intended to transfer to his own treasures ; 
hut when he found that he was mocked by his guest, he cast 
both tlie IJost and his sons into prison, saying, “ There shalt 
thou remain till thy family is brought to Bokhara.” Jobber 
Khan was now at a loss to know how to act, as his own riisi- 
deiicc?, and that of his brother’s family, ceased to be safe in 
Koolloom, after the sentiments of the Bokhara chief Mere 
known. Negotiations were, therefore, opened with the Envoy, 
who w^as, above all things, anxious to obtain possession of tlie 
Dost's family, as, “ in that case, the Khan of Bokhara could 
make no use of Iiim.” The proposal made to ])r. Lord, our 
])oliticaI agent in the north, on the subject, was, therefore pe- 
culiarly acceptable, and he w’^as instructed to otfer a safe and 
honourable asylum to the whole of the family, on the condition 
of their residing where our (lovernment might think projier. 
This resolution was ill-relished l)y Shah Soojah. “He does 
not und(‘rstan(l,” says the hhivoy, “ upon what principhj In* 
can be expected to grant them an asylum, or maintenance : — 
nothing short of absolute force will induei* him to contribute a 
rupee to their suj)|»ort.” ]3ut in spite of the Shah's reluctance, 
the negotiation proceeded, and Jubber Khan arriv(*d at t.'r- 
gundee, on the loth July, with a long cavalcade of the wives, 
daughters, and servants of the fugitive J)ost, to the numb(*r of 
tw'o hundred and thirty-nine. This step was taken with his full 
knowledge and sanction ; and the contidencre which he thus 
reposed in the hoin)ur Jind goo<l faith of those who had de- 
throned him, w hile he n*fused it to one of his ow n creed, ivilects 
no small credit on our national character. 

At the commencement of 18-10, it had ))een annouiico«l that 
the Russian (Soverument had dc?spatched a largo army to Khiva. 
T^his expedition naturally served to confirm tho^e suspicions of 
the designs of Russia in Central Asia, w hich had originally sug- 
gested the idea of marching into Affghanistan. The magnitude 
of the armanent, and the terms of the Russian manifesto, com- 
bined to show' that our apprehensions were by no meaii'i chime- 
rical. The army consisted of twenty-four tlioii'^and men, and 
Feventy-two pieces of cannon, and could not have heen intended 
simply to subdue the insigiiiticant state of Khiva. The mani- 
festo adopted the very same language which had beeii emj)loyed 
in Loril Aucklamrs Simla Notification, and declared that the 
object of the expedition was to chastise the Khan, to liberate 
the Russian slaves, and “ to establish the lawful infi nonce to 
which Russia has a right in that part of Asia;” and that “ the 
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troops would be withdrawn as soon as an order of things ooii- 
foriiiable to tlio interests of Russia and the neighbouring Asiatic 
states, should be estaldisiied on a permanent footing/* This 
army was driven back by the extreme eold of those regions, 
to Avhieli nearly all the cattle fell victims; but until its disconi- 
titure was known, the anxieties of Sir A\"iUiam i\lai*naghteu 
Avere in no small degree excite<l. Sir Alexamh*r Jbirm^s, in 
whom tlie inspired by the um^xpected meeting Avith 

A icovitch at Cabool, had not subsidt'd, Avas a prey to deep 
alarm. The Envoy rejieatedly alludes to this invasion as in- 
creasing the difficulties of his position, though he doubt(*d the 
possibility of liussia bringing an army to the banks of I lie 
Oxus. “ I confess,” says he, “ 1 am rather sceptical as to the 
])o\A’er of the Autocrat to push anything in tin; shajie of an 
army so far, in one or even in two campaigns. Rurnes, lu)Avi;v(*r, 
is alarmed, lie says Ave are altogether deceived as to I lie 
strength of the Russian army ; that it is noAV actually in ]u)s- 
session of Khiva, and Avill shortly be at Rokhani. You may 
imagine the anxiety Avith Avhich 1 am looking for authentic 
intelligence from the north.” This letter is dat(*d tin* 1st of 
April. On the Mtli, he allud(‘S to tlio |)ossibility of tin; Rus- 
sians being in force* on the Oxus as a reason for r<*iiiforcem(‘nt, 
and as showing that the case contem]daU*d by the Home Au- 
thorities bad risen. On the lOth of ]\lay,hc proposed that Sir 
Alexander Buriies himsi’lf should proceed on a mission to the 
Russian camj); but the idea Avas abandoned. “JR* said he 
Avould Avillingly go, if ordered ; but that,” says tin; Envoy, “ is 
not the sjiirit Avhich should animate our Elchei;.” All thesi; 
apprehensions Avere dissijiated by the failure of the Russians. 
A\’c cannot dismiss this subject Avithout noting tin* singular and 
significant fact, that Avhen the actual progress of the (‘xp(;ditioii 
Avas announced in India, it prodii(*ed no sensation ; Avln,‘n‘as, the 
nH;re rnmour of the ajiproach of a Persian army, Avith the 
assistance of Russia, two years bf*fore, had tlirown the wliole 
country into a state of the most fe\^erisli anxiety. This enigma 
may be satisfactorily solved liy tlie consideration that our (‘xpi;- 
dition across the Indus, whatever might be its policy or justice, 
AA'as a bold and energetic measure, calculated to show the j>eo- 
ple and princes of India that avc Avere prepared for e\ery oiner- 
gency, and that the spirit Avhicli bad aclii(;vcd the coiujuest of 
India Avas yet in its vigour. Our eriipin* Avas, tb(;re fore, con- 
sidered safe, Avbatever force miglit assail it from the AVest, 

Tin* jirnjectof marching an army beyond the Hindoo Koosli, 
into Koolloom, and probably to ifokbara, wbicb liad been en- 
tertained and abandoned soon after the capture of Cabool, was 
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rcsiuncd in the followinj^ year ; but chiefly for the benevolent 
object of releasing Col. Stoddart from the confinement to which 
he had been so basely subjected by that model of Mahomedan 
virtue, the Khan of Bokhara. “Let us examine,” says the 
J’hiv(>y, “ what we are to gain by such a movement, and uj)on 
what principles it should be conducted. The first thing to be 
gained is the punishment of the Shah of Bokhara, for his fre- 
(pifuit and outrageous violation of the law of nations, and the 
release of our agent, Colonel Stoddart, who without some exer- 
tion on our part will, it is likely, be doomed to incarceration 
for life. 1 siiiipose the exjiedition to be conveniently feasible, if 
entered ujion at the proper season of the year. What Tyinoor 
Shah eflected, we can do ; and with jiroper arrangement we may 
either enlist on our side, or keep neutral, tlie chiefs between ns 
and Bokhara. If >vc compelled the Shah of Bokhara to release 
Stoddart, to evacuate all the countries on this side of the Oxus, 
and to pay the ex])enses of tin? exp('dition, we should have 
achieviMl all that is desirable.” The plan seems to have beem 
communicated to INIr. llobtu’fson, the ( »overnor of Agra, who 
([uestioiKH.! the j)ropricty of iindcrtakinti: so distant an exj)edi- 
tion, whil(.‘ we u(*n' not masters of the Khyber behind us. The 
following is Sir William Maenaghteifs reply to this objection : 
— “ l)oubtl<*ss, it must have appeared ti> you an inconsistency 
that 1 should think of sending troops across the Hindoo Koosh, 
while we have not the jiower of subjugating the Khyberies ; but 
I regard the former undertaking as infinitely easier than the 
latter. We kno\v tolerably well whnt wc should have to con- 
tenil with in Toorkistan, whereas we are utterly iunorant of 
the fastnesFi‘s of the Khyberies, and of the means of resistance 
possessed by their <*hiefs. All we know is that the country is 
fearfully strong, and that each individual is a soldier and a good 
marksman, behind his native rock. Besides, in sending a force 
into Toorkistan we should be able to turn to account the strength 
of the Aflghan nation, which consists in its cavalry, and which 
would be iitt<M*ly useless iu the Khyb(*r.” He does not ap- 
pear, however, to have formed anything like a deterniinatioii 
seriously to propose such a inoveineiit, for within eleven days 
after this letter to Mr. Bob(»rtson, he writes to Lord Auckland, 
“ I am glad to find that the resolution I have formed of keeping 
on this side the Hin(h )0 Koosh meets your Lordship’s appro- 
bation and from that time onwards, we hear nothing more 
on the subject. Although he was anxious to despatch Captains 
Conolly ami Kawlinson to Kokaii to jirocure intelligence, he 
says, “ As to military movements, I am decidedly opposed to 
them, espe<Mally while we have subtle and inveterate enemies 
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in our rear. I would rather expend llie money which such 
expeditions would cost in fortifyinji: the strongholds of Attjrhan- 
istan. Cahool, for less than two lakhs of nijiees, inin'ht he 
^iii^de very fonnldahle.” lie then alludes to hlrenirthrnin^ the 
fortifications of (^ihir/nic and C'andahar. Hut tlie Envoy did 
not remit his exertions to extricate Col. StoddaiM, when he 
"ave up the idea of sending*: an army au:aiiist JJokhara. In 
fliine lS4(), he prevailed on tlie Shah to make a last (‘Hurt fi)r 
tlic release of that oifieer, and to setMire a hetttn* iinderstaudiii!^ 
with tlie Ameer, hy seinlin^* to the latter a holy man, “ whom 
he would not dare to treat with imlie:nity, ami towliom In* must 
listen.” — “The disi^racefiil treatment,” says he, “which ]»oor 
Col. Stoddart still su tiers, is an opprohrium to our nation.” 
The iiuml}er of hol\' im*n was soon alter donhh'd ; the Shall 
M'as prevaih'd on to send two, and Mr. MacniiL^liteii promised 
10,0(J0 rs. to each, in the event of their siicce(?clin^ in tin* lihe- 
rationof Col. Stoddart. The result of this mission is no1 staled 
in the eorn'spor.dence ; but we know too well that alllion^h it 
may probably have Ic'd to some rc'laxation oftln^ ri»»c)urs ofeem- 
finemeut, it did not ]iroeure the liheralion of (*oloin;l Stoddart, 
who was liarharoiisly executed soon after iritelllj^enc'e of tin? 
murder of tin? hhivoy, and the anniliilalioii of tin* army, reached 
the ‘ (’oiumauder of the Faithful.' 

The anxi(?ties of Sir \V. Maeiia^htcifs position in Afilihan- 
istaii, were siic'h as IJritisli cdliccrs in tin? I'.ast have seldom 
bec'n called to encounter, lie* was rcipdrc'd to maintain tin* 
authority of a prince seated on tlie throiu? by our intc'riercmcc*, 
and maintained ]jy our bayonets ; at the same time, it was lurc*.-- 
sary to allay the national jealousy, and to shape every measure 
so as to refute* the? ielea that tlie Shall was not an imiejieinhail 
but a forei;^n kin^. Writing in March 1^40, the Knve»y says, 
“ We must, even where there seems to ))e o|)prcssi()n, avoid, as 
much as possible, interference? in llie'se? pelty e-oncenis, ami (‘ii- 
deavour, by all the means in our ]K)wer, to show that Ids 
Majesty is really the kin<^ of the erountry, ami tliat the rule 
does not rest with the lM?riiigees : that it Joe?s so, is the eternal 
burden of the soii^ of our eneini(?s.” Jt has hee.ii afliriued that 
he was totally unfit for tlic hi^h duties of such a charge; in such 
a country ; tliat the tendencies of his own mind, ami liis pre- 
vious pursuits, fitted liim only for the* bencli of the Siuldcr 
court; and that his attention was absorbed injudicial ami fiscal 
details at Cahool, when lie oiij^ht to have de voted his time to 
the political inaiiaui iiicnt of the kingdom. Hicrc can be no 
doubt that he would have proved a bright ornainent to the 
Sulkier court, and revived the rememberance of the days when 
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Colebrooke, and Ilarington, and Courtney Smith presided in 
it ; but it is altogether an error to suppose that, while in Aff- 
glianistan, his mind was engaged in those pursuits which he 
had {)roseciited in liis earlier days with so much ardour and 
success. In writing to a friend, about this time, he said, ‘‘ AVe 
are solemnly Ixnind to refrain from interfering with the internal 
adiiiinistrjition ; and in luy advice I have been cautious to urge 
no iiuiovations wliicli could, at this early stage of our connection 
with them, shock the prejudices of the people.” llis energies 
w(!re exclusively devoted to the complicated political relations 
of the country, to the conciliation of the chi(d*s, to the repres- 
sion of domestic hostility, and to the anticipation of external 
<laiiger. 

Tlie political responsibilities of his post were of so novel and 
anomalous a character, that he could derive no benefit from 
our polilical experience in India. In India w'c have the ad- 
vantage of dealing with a po])ulation professing different and 
hostih; creeds, and might always calculate on support against 
Maliomedan bigotry in the feedings of the Hindoos. In Aff- 
ghanistan, tor tlie first time in our Indian career, we were 
thrown in the midst of an unmixed Maliomedan population, 
homul together by the strongest bonds religious union, and 
animated by feelings of inveterate hostility to us, and without 
the smallest support from the votaries of a rival creed. On 
whichever side the bhivoy looked, he beheld none but open foes, 
or fawning and treacherous sycophants. Tlierc was no body 
ol men, and no chief in whom he could j)lace confidence. He was 
disposed to think that Sliah Stmjah inigiit have been stronger 
eve'll without our aid: — “Though our presence here doubt- 
l(*ss strengthens tlie Shah, it must be remembered that in some 
sense it weakens him. There is no denying that he has been 
sniiported by infidels, and were wc not licre, ho would adojit 
Allghaii means of suppressing disturbances, such as we could 
not be a party to.” It was, however, Host Mahomed’s opinion 
that the Shairs presence weakened us; and perhaps both opi- 
nions may be right. Had we withdrawn from Cabool after he 
was seated on the throne, leaving with him only a British 
resident and a subsidy, it is quite possible that he might have 
been able long to maintain his authority ; altliongh this was 
doubted at the time. On the other hand, had we taken the 
country for ourselves, and made the administration British in 
principle, and at once announced to the chiefs and jieople that 
we hud come to re-annex Cabool to the emjiire of India, and 
should endeavour to make our rule as advantageous as possible 
to them, it is equally possible that we might have encountered 
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lossS luitrc'il aiul opposition. It was the double Government 
established in Atlohanislaii, which proveil so irreat a source of 
embarrassment. \\ e -I'arefully abstained from all intericrenco 
in the internal administration, except in that niod(‘ which made 
ns the object oi particular hatred. Of tin' ('xtent to which the 
misconduct ol the kind’s otiicers brouj^ht odium t>n us, a fair 
estimate may be iornied trom the fact that the inhabitants of Ko- 
histaii, who detested Dost Mahomed Ibr Ids o})pr(‘ssions, and 
among Avhom we were most likely to havt' nu't willi cordial sup- 
port, were turned into our most hitter foes by their miscomluct. 

I'he iidlitarv and political reforms, which the bhivoy found it 
neecssary to iiitnaluce, served also to alienate the minds of tin? 
Chiefs ami to increase the irritation of our presiuiet* in tlie coun- 
try. It was part of his policy to rt'iuler the (lovcTUunmt of the 
Shah independent of llie support of tin? C'hiefs, whose arnu‘d 
retainers and followers liad heretofore fornu‘d tin* hulk of I lie 
army of tin? Caliool Uuler. The Chiefs liad thus l»(*(?n ('uabled 
to exercise* a powerful and pernicious inHn(‘nc(‘ on the atiminis- 
tration, which indeed may bo said to have? exisleel ehie'lly through 
their eemciirrencc. To consolielate the ( lovernnn*iit of tin? Shah, 
and give it a sound constifntie>n, it was indispensable to bre*ak 
up this inlliieiice; and the bhivoy (*mle*avonr(*d to ae*(*oiiJp}ish 
the e>bject by organizing a national force. AN’e* hael be.‘e‘n e'liabled 
to coneiiicr ami retain India by einplejying the troops of the* 
country ami bringing them nmler the exe*lusive inUnem’e* of onr 
(ioveriiuient, and moulding the*iii aea'ording to our e>wn wisln‘s 
and interest. The same polie*y was expe-cte'd to produce ce»rn!- 
speunling results in All’ghuiiistan ; ami the? JMiveiy was not with- 
out ln)p(.*.s tliat the throne eif the Shah might be? s«> strenglliened 
by this national army as to iviider tlnj prese*m?e and tlie e*xpe‘nsc? 
of so large a be)ely of our own troops unnecessary. Tei tliis task, 
therefore, Sir W. Macnaghten elir<*cte?d his e‘arliest attention. 
“ Rhyberies,” says he, tin* Juzailchcc?s ami the Ihitheera e*orprt 
are all national troops, w hich have been raiseel in lieu of (Jolemel 
Waehj’s useless levies. In adelition to these we must have? a 
small corps of Koliistanies, and am;thc*r of ilazanfh’s.” I’he 
Jaiibaz came also within this denomination. “ If we can get 
his Majesty to set apart a portion ed' the revenne for tlie pay- 
im?nt of the Alfglian Horse, and fix iJie nnmher within mod<?- 
rate limits, we shall soon have a good iSalional Force.’* The 
Chiefs I’elt that tlie success of this plan woulil hi* death to their 
own conseijiieiice — that it would weaken their infliieiiee o\er 
the tribes, and attach them to the throne by the strongest ties. 
Thus the very means used to establish a compact and iridepen- 
d<*nt Government turned the most influential nobles into our 
inveterate, though concealed opponents, and prepared them to 
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join in any tnovornorit which hehl out the prospect of our expul- 
sion from the country. Such an opportunity was apparently 
presenfe<l to them a little more than a twelvemonth after we 
had (jccuj)ie<l (’ahool. 

])<#st M.ihomed, aftfu- liis flight from the Capital, took refuge 
with the W'ullee of Kliooloom. From hence he was induc(‘d to 
proceed to Jhikliara, wliere he was incarcerated. A\"itli the 
romantic incidents of his esea]>e, which are fully detailed hy 
J)r. Atkinson, we need not detain the reader. On the *27th of 
July, the Fnvoy rec<?ive<l accounts ol‘ his escape from Hokliara, 
hut as his family Mas now in our hands, and tlic \Vull(?e of 
Khooloom, with whom his intrigues might hi* expeeted to com- 
meiii'e, professed tin? most d<;voted attachment to the Shah, and 
had sent his prime ministm* and son to Cabool, little or no 
appr(‘lieiisioii was at lirst eiitertain(‘d. Ihit our emhaiTassm(‘uts 
soon hegau to thicken, and <*ven tlu^ hhivoy admitted that the 
diilicullies of his ])f)sUioii w(‘re ov<.*rsv]ielining. On the 7tli of 
August, iidbrmatioii was received that Khclat had been ca[»- 
tuj’ed liy the lh‘lo(»che<‘s, and llu* r<*sourees of' that princij>ality 
turned against us. Fin* reh<*ls in Ihijore, a district in the imme- 
diate \ i(*inily of the capital, had obtained somi* advantage over 
tin* Shali’s troops and eaj)tured a gtm. Tin* Si‘ikh (iovernment 
Mas covertly but actively eiieoiiraging its feudatories at lV*sha- 
M ur to annoy us. So strongly M as our danger from this ijuarter 
impress(‘d on tin* mind of Sir . .Maenaghten, as to l(‘ad him 
to propose the inost stringent measure**^ in releri'iieo to the Pun- 
jab ; Dost ]M a homed is at our thresliold ; m i^ are surrounded 
by traitors on every side, and tin* Selkli (h>V(*rnment is doing 
all in its poM'er to elVeet our ruin. Nothing short id' extracting 
the venom from tin* tooth id' tlio Piiiijah snake can do us any 
gooil. 'riiere can he no doiilit that tin* Seikhs intend*to sii])])]y 
money to he used against us. If they eaii only pour a sufli- 
cieuey t>f cash into tin? Koldstan, and raise the country Ix'tM cen 
PcsIuiMiir and(\d)ool jud at the tiun* tliat Dost Mahomed 
makes his apjK*arane<*, our situation M ill lu* sutHeieiitly perilous.*’ 
On the ‘Jlst of .'Viigiist, lie Mrites, “ that the Dost's ajijiearaiiee 
had caused considerable excitement ; and that the state of affairs 
n»ijuire<l all their vigilance,” Indeed, the Dost was proveil to 
hi* in active correspondence with the Seikh feudatori(‘s at Pe^ha- 
M'ur, who were our inveterate enemies. 

Du the oth of ^epteinher, intelligenec reached Sir W. Nfac* 
nnghten that the whole eountry between (’ahool and the Oxus 
had risen in favour of the Dost; and that he uas advaneing on 
Ihimeean, to which post our troops hail retired. The position of 
the Envoy may be conceived from his brief letter to Mr. Ro- 
bertson. “ Mv back is broken by eternal writing, and I have no 
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cessation from labour day or night. The crisis wliich I have 
long foresctm is arrived, and I trust there will no longer he any 
delay in dealing with the Seikhs.” A week afterwards, he 
writes again, “ affairs in lliis <|uarter have the worst possible 
appearanee. The whole of the Koliistan is said to be ripe for 
revolt.*’ ihit tin? most alarming intelligence which r<*aelied tlie 
Knvoy was that an eiitin* ooinpany of the Shah’s newly raised 
levies. Commanded by Captain Hopkins, had gone over to the 
enemy. Thus seemed to perish at once all tin? hopes he had 
formed of raising a national army for the siij^port of the Shah’s 
throne. It was a broken reed on wbicb be had Iw'en leaning 
for support. “ I liave poiiitoil out," says he at letigtli, “ that 
there is no such thing as an Aifglian army — 1 have just had a 
note from Sir Willoughby Cotton, in which lie ohs(‘rv(*s, ‘ 1 
really think tin* tiiin* is now arrived for yon and 1 to tell liord 
Auckland, tutiilcm verhis^ that eirciimstanees have proved in- 
contest ildy that there is no Alfghaii army, and lliai iinh?ss the? 
llengal troops are instantly strengthened wo eannt»t hold the 
comitry.* ** Ihit the fears g(‘nerat<*d by tin? inauspieioiis tip- 
proaoh of Dost Mahomocl were eln'cked for a tiiin* hv the 
sjileiidid victory gained over iiim at Ihinnean by Brigadier 
DiUinie on the 17tli of September, in wliieh that eliiid’Jost his 
tents, baggage, keftlednims, stamlard, and his only gun, m liieh 
he originally carried with him in his flight ; in short, every- 
thing i)nt his restihition. 

This d<*foat Convinced the Wullee of Khooloom that Dost 
IMiih(mn?d’s case was h()p(?less, atnl he resol v('d to save hiiiisrlf 
and his territory by a liincdy snhiuissioii. The Dost was obliged 
to remove his fore(*s to a distance; hut our dangers were not 
thereby removed. (’a])Ool was tilli?d witli trail(irs, ready to 
betray'tln? city; and flic Kohistan ^rhiefs, not forty miles from 
the capital, were ready fur a revolt. Dr. Atkinson relates that 
they were summoin?d to the capital, and hound tli(?niselves by 
the most solemn oaths of fidelity to the *Shah, anrJ then pro- 
ceeded to tlie house of urn? Ilatiz-jee, a prime Jiiover of sedition, 
atnl took otpially solemn oathr* to devote their lives and prop(‘rty 
to the Shah’s destruction. This treachery was fully eonfinned 
by their own letters, which were intercepted. A force was 
therefore sent into tlie Kohistan in October, under Sir Hohert 
finale, accomj)anied by Sir A, llurnes. lie fort of lootun-derra 
was de‘itroyed. Jviolgah was evacuated and then levelled with 
the gniuiifl. These results induced the principal chiefs in the 
low'cr Koliistan to send in hostages for lh(.*ir fidelity. A little 
later, the forts (»f 13a-l>oo-kooshkar and Kah-derra w<?re cap- 
tured, the one blown up, and the other burnt to the ground. 

VOL. II. K 
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Frojii flu* 17j]i of So|»U‘nil>or, iho ripy of Baineoan, to tlie lltli 
of OrtohiT, u(? Ii(‘ar notlniii^ of tlw' inoveiiK'nts of J)ust Mii- 
lioiiird. On till-' latter day it was aiinoimced in Sir A. llnrncs’s 
camp that Ik? had eiiter"<l the valley of ( ihorliimd. ^fhe Shah’s 
native commandant, on heimj: snnimoned 1o siirremhn’, Hetl, 
and commnnicated tin.* conta'iion of his own fears far and wide, 
'fhe inlelii'^r nce reached Sii* W . Macnauliten the next day, 
and his hdiniis on the oc<•a•^ion were thus expressed: — “ It is 
impo^sihle t(» s;iy wliat may la? the etfect of liis coming* into this 
neiL;hhonrh(MMl, !mt i appndumd V(‘ry stM’ions conscipuMU'es, for 
holli llic town of ( ahool and the conntrv a!*(‘ rij)e for revolt. 
I cannot a-^crrtain how many men he lias Avith him, — some 
accounts say lOJXHh others 2tM); — tluj last is, J dare say, lU'ar 
the mark, hnt what I dread is the ell'ect of his incessant in- 
Iri^nes, w hile In; is so near iis, upon the minds of the pojmla- 
tion. Oni* forc(? is too weak to e\j)(d him from th(‘ ])osition hr? 
has now taken np; and we lia\ede-ired nri^adi(‘r Dennii? to 
return to (’aho<d witli the doth and ( larhett's troop of 1 1 orsc 
Artiih'iy, as ^oon as possible, for the cajntal is in a very weak 
ami defenceless state. 1 sli.dl write daily dnriiis;’ the jircsent 
crisj.s.” 

'I’his force, how (*v<'r, //v/.v found snirn'leiit. A Company of the 
Shah's K(dii>.f a nee> was stmt to (ihorhnnd, and <*reate<l such a 
panics as to compel Dost Mahomed to leave tln‘ valley on tlie 
Idlh with a few lolhiwers. 1 (e w as pnrsiied hy anot her detach- 
ment, till in* reached Nijrow, which liad, foi- a t w elvtnnonth, 
been tin* hotl»ed of sedition. Ilaviiii;' re-nnifed hi'^ forces to the 
extent of about f^mr thon''and foot ami four hnndri-d hor-'C*, In* 
broki* i.p from Nijrow on the ’J7th, and on the encamped 

at Doornama. On the ’Jbih, our troops, cimimamled hy Sir 
Koberl Sale, inarclnsl to meet him. lit* ha<l hceii j«>ined hy 
twt) of the easti*rn chiefs. I Iis apjnoach to (.'ahool of eonrse 
ijiiickmied the progress of iiitrlii'iu*, and Sir \\ illiam Ma(*m*m'hten 
beitan to forebode, the worst coii.-fipiema-s. “ If be eoidd only 
succeed in oetliiiLV up an insurrection in tin* city (says In* in a 
letter ti> Loid Aucklaiui, written only four days befina* the I)i>st 
surrendered) 1 havi' liltli* iloul»l that his two stms, wlio are at 
lar^a* in Zoormnt. will l>e able to i ll'ect a ri inc: in that and the 
a<lja(‘ent districts; and that trr s/m// /iir> ti» su/^ntlf Itti/ttidts- 
yi'ucv ttj' l/t /htf fi/mt np In Calnud f\tr a inn*'. iint on thi'^ occa- 
sion, tlu‘rc wa^ no wa.iit of \iii«mr to meet tin* eim*ru:oncy. Dr. 
Atkinson sa\s, *• every pi^sdhle precanti»>n had been taken to 
proviilt* for the safety of the stale at this perilous crisis. The 
{guards over tliC citadel ^aies and niac:a/.incs were farther incroas- 
e<l ; jrmis were mounted on the ibda Hissar so as to command 
the principal avenues and sti*e4*ts of the town.” “ If the town 
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docs rise (writes Sir \\ illinnO we shall lu* (•t)nnvlhMl to niakt' n 
terrible oxaioplo of it. We have plaei'd t»;uiis in po'^itioii so 
as to eoiinnaiid it.” And in a nionient of irritation, he added, 
\o iii(‘rey should lx* shown t<» the man who is tin* author of 
all th(* e\ ils that are now di>t raetiiie: the eomitiN, hut should 
we b(* so fortuuat(‘ as to Mvnre tin* |»er'««ui of |)»>st Mainlined, 
T shall reijuest liis iM.ije-.ly not to exeeute him till [ ean as<*er- 
tain your Lordshi|i‘s sontimeuts.” A litlh* aftm* In* athls: “ Ilis 
JMajesty, in a eonv(*rsation 1 had with him yesterday, alter 
dwt'llini;' on the mistaken lenity he luni, ^‘eoi’dine,* l4) mv a<lvie4*, 
shown towards tin* adlu'rents of Do-^t .Mahomed, observed, M 
sn|»])o.sc if 1 W(‘r(.* to ealeh tin* do*;* now, yon would |)r(‘\4*ut mo 
from haiiiiinii* him.’ 1 replied it wonhl lx* time em»ui;h to talk 
about tlmt afte?r eal<*hiue: him.” 

Dost .Mahonn'd moved on <j;radually towards tin* capital at 
the f(X)t of the J tills, ami had arrivtxl at Purw an-durra. On 
tln^ *J<I Nov<*mber, IS 10, our tro<»ps inar(*hed ihirleen miles to 
that ]>ost and reached it at noon. Tln*y eann* upon the D«>st 
and his army, and found the hills eovi*r(*d with the arnn‘d 
popula(*e of Xijrow. As they advain*ed, tin* Dost emleavoured 
to move off, and t wo srpia«lr<ms of tin* 2ml (*a\alry wereorden‘d 
to iiitereej»t. him. On appn»;n*hin^i* the enemy, and bein*^ 
or<Ier(‘(l to eliar; 4 *e, they turned round, tiiid leaving' their «drn*i‘rs 
to their fate, ixalloped back timler tin* impul‘-e of f<*ar or trem*h- 
cry. Hiree otli(*ers were killed on tin* spot, amoiiec whom 
were Dr. Lord and Jaeuleiiant Hroailliiot of tin; lMu;iin‘ers, 
twooftin* very Jibl(‘st of our Alii» hauistan fim<*tiouaries. 3\vo 
other oHie(‘rs were wouinied whih; perlbrmiiii^ pr<Hli;4i4*s of 
valour. In the eonfu>ioii occ*asioued by tins iurauious eouduet 
of the ( ’avab*y, J)o.st Malmnn'd disappeared. 3 ’Ihs ap|»eared 
to be tlie Iniur of our <'xt reniity. 31n‘re was tio other |Jro'^pet*t 
belbn* our ollie(.*rs but that of beiiii^ re<luc(.*d to a stru^i^ile for 
existetiee in the eitv of tJabool, It, was expeetcfl that tlie Dost 
w'ouhl fall bm*k on iS ijrow, and Ih* enabled tom.ike such u x* of 
onr disaster at Pnrw aii, a-, to bring dow n tin; w lioh* fon*e of tin* 
Kohistan upon tin* elly. 'J'lie mind ol’ Sir Alexander Ibirnes 
jUH*<a^ed the iliiot ealamitic*'-. He wrote from the liehl oi «»ur 
disiiracc* tij Sir \\ illiam, l<i Im*u: that all the troops mi^lit be 
recalled, am! iM»in*eiitrate<l al (’iibocd for its <h*fetn*(.*, 'J his h-l- 
ter, caleulated to coiilirm the ;i!oomy aiilieipatitnis of the 
lOnvov, was delivered to him on theibd «>f \ovi;mljer as In; was 
lakiiiLT lii.’^i eveniu;^ rhh*. After readiiJir it, lu* was returning 
home in tlie greate.-t dejne-'rion of mind, wlien Dost Mahoiiicd 
suddenly prest;nted himself, and on ascertaining that the Envoy 
was Ix.'fore hirji, disniourite<l a»)d claimed his pr*»te<;tioii. 3’lni 
etfect of thi< suddf ii ajiparitioij on the mind of the 1‘ajvoy mav 
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lx* HIGH* oHsily coiicfMvcd tluin described. Fcfeliiigs of the deep- 
est jirixiet}' were excluin^eii, as if by tlie power of enehantnient, 
ibr those of rli(! highest delight and exultation. Siudi an inci- 
dent would appear extravapiiit even in romance; but how 
frejpiently, dnrin*^ our brief career in Alfghaiiistaii, did not the 
evr*nts of real life exceed in their romantic, and too often trajric 
interest, tin; boldest tiotions of the imagination. All idea of 
n;tril>nli()n or reven<re vanished from tlie mind of the Knvoy, 
a^ lie took the Dost’s arm and walketl up thronj^h his garden; 
and as the Dost, on entering the house, dcdivered up Ids sword 
with the remark that he had now no farther use for it, the ani- 
mosity which had b(*en excited by his opposition was forj^otten 
ill admiration of the coiiHd(;nce which h(‘ bail inanifesteil in our 
clemency, and the perfect s<*]f-possession which he exhibited in 
this moiiiciit of bewil<lerine: <‘xcit('ment. St‘:it(‘<l in the palace, 
wliiTc, fifteen months hefbre, his command had beeiilaw, his first 
impiiry ^^^|s about liis family, linincdiati ly afterwards, he re- 
ipn''>ted the aid of a nioon^he(‘, and witli tin* utmost calmness 
and distinctness, dii tated a letter to his son, Af/.iil Khan, then 
in Nijrow, and to his two sons, Azeem Khan and Sheer Ali 
Khan, who had made their escape from (ihuzni on the 23r(l 
S<*p1eniIuT, and wen; in arms in Zoornnit, to announce his 
nun surrender and safety, and llu; honourable rec(*ption lie bad 
met with. 

'fhe couduet of Sir W. Mac natrliteii to tlie Dost was marked 
by tlie kiinli st svinpathy and attention. ^r\v»> da\s after Ids 
arrival, ilic; Ibivoy \Mite»;, “ ^fliis iiKiniin^’ I hast* pas^ecl a 
pleasant hour \>ith the Dost : 1 \Nen1 to sjt his tent‘d \\ hi'n* he 
is very ccmfinlabh*. ll(* ira\c me the whole aecmint of his 
wanderin^'i Ironi llie linn* of his fli^iil at Ariiliimcla. W hat* 
ever els«* he may l»e he is certaiidy a shiewd, ch'ViT ti lhea , and 
it is diiliicnll to itdVain from eouijuis-ionatiiii:’ liN li.iien state.” 
So«»n after, he ad<ls, are doinir (‘\ (‘i ythiiej:.’ we can tt» 

soothe the ex-cldef’s feeliiiL;^, and up to the eveniii.;’ of tin* 7tli, 
onr ( iforts a|>pear to have la’cn attended wiiii sne< ess, ( ;ii the 
eveiiinu* of that ilay he had an intervi< w v. i.li his mother, and 
when she let’t him he appeared in a slate of considerable aflllc- 
tioii ami <*\eilemenl. It a|»pears that some one had told him 
— (and i have no doiil)! Ids inotlua*, in-ti!:a!ed by some' nds- 
chievons peoph* in tin* l»»\vn, was Ins informant) — that it was 
onr intinition to semi liiin to Lomiun.” "I'hc Jbivoy i emii il 
him to s('t his mind a! case, for that he wimld not he sent far- 
tlier than J.oodianali, without his constant, and at Dost 3Iaho- 
med’s rtMjucst ^ave him a writini; to that effect. This promise* 
sei*nu'd to trive Iiim satisfaction. Soon after, he was sent to 
India, and idc* tar*iiei' coiinectioii with llic .* :ibject of thia me- 
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TTioir ocasrd, excopt that Sir William, v limi the question of 
his allowaiiees came uTtcler (ilsciissioii, iiri»;e(l the most gem.*rous 
aiTami-enmiit. “1 trust” says he, “that the Dost nill he 
treated witli liln'rality. Ifis cast* has been compared to that 
of Sliah Soitjah ; ami I liave setm if ar‘j:iit‘d tliat lu* should not 
be treat(‘d mon? iiamlsomely than his Majestv was; hut surely 
the cases are not parallel. 'I'ln' Shah had no claim on us. 
had m> haml in d('j)rivin‘^ him of his kiut^^doni ; wliereas w<; 
ejected the Do.st, who nev<T offended us, in sup)>ort of our 
})oliey, of \\ hieh he was tin? victim.*’ 

It 11111 **! he apparent that the danjjers which thrcateiu'd our 
position in AtiJ^liaiiistan in the he^jinniiiLr of Novi'inher 1S40, 
when Dost MalionuMl was in full inarch on tin* capital, were far 
tj^reattT than tlioso which issued in our expulsion at the close of 
tlu' h»llouinii year. At tlie former p(*ri<Ml, tin* (rit y of ( 'ahool 
was in tin* hiiiliest stale of (*x<*it(*nn*iit. 4'he Kohislanees, though 
Iiatiii”; Dost Mahomed much, yet hatiniv us mon*, had organised 
tin* most systematic opposition to our ruh*, and wi‘n* r(‘ady, on 
the first ^leam ofsucet'ss, to pour ln,0()0or I. '),nO0 warriors into 
Cahool. ’fin* Seikli cahinel was deej» in iutrii:;m*s aL;;aiust our 
anihorily in A tf;;hani‘*tau, and had not only liivim the most 
unequivocal supptut to tln^ insurt**ents, hut had actually sent 
supplies of money to Dost Mahomed. 'Fwo of his sons were 
abroad in the ln*art of the eouulry, end(‘avourini;f to eidist th(^ 
inhabitants in tin* <‘aus(; of their fatlu*r. Khelal Inid falh-n away 
from us, Ihfloochistan was in arms, and our position in the 
south was ])erilous. Var Mahonietl Klian, whom l*otrnej:er 
liad jusilv deserihe<l as tin? irreate>t s<M»uudrel in (’eiitral Asia, 
in spit(.* of all tin* heiielits which w<‘ had <*ouferr<Ml for two years 
on the n'overnmeiit of Herat, was prepariiiLT to take acl vaiila; 4 ,'e 
of I )ost .Ma.honnars a|)proach to iiiarcli an army to ( ’andah.ir. In 
ev(irv direction the Imri/.ou ajqM'ared dark and portentous. On 
the east, w’e^t, north, and south, our position in A If^hanistan was 
inenaeed ; and had the Dost, inst<?ad ot‘ siiiTenderiiii^ liimselfto 
the J'hivov, ajqM‘areil in forc*e before the city, and succeed<‘d in 
creatiinj^ an insurrection, theenerj»ies of the country would have 
h(.*en instaiitl V (’oueiMitrated for our dest riielion, and the dl^i^race 
of heinjxshnt up in the Ihila llissar, which tin* I'hivoy had heirun 
to dread wonhl hav(? heen c*on''Umimiled. I hcfni wa*i nothing 
in onr favour hut the indomitahle eonrajif' of the hhivoy and hiii 
military associates, w hi«-h stemlily rose with the tid(‘ of dilfie.iilty, 
and the eneri^etie measures which were so promptly taken to 
Tiient the einer;»oncv. A twelvemonth after, when a crisis of 
infinitely less dlihciilty surnrised us, had the energy of Sir Wil- 
liam been second(.*d with the same manliness and zeal by the 
military authorities, our army would have been saved from 
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amiiliiljilion. The surrender of Dost Miilioincd gave us a year’s 
“ Jl nuide tin? eniintry,” as Sir Alexander Biiriies 
expressed it, “ as cpiiet as Vesuvius after an irruption. How 
lon;^- I Ids will last it is iiupossilde to say.” 

»Sir W illiam JMaeiiaghten liad now, at llic end of fifteen 
iiioiillis, a Jiltl(j breatljing time from political anxieties, and was 
cmiMed to turn Ids attention to the reform of the internal 
administration. “ W'Y* havi,* hitlierto,” says he, “ been struggling 
for existence, without any h'isiin? to turn to the improvement 
of the administration. . . . We have now, thank Clod, a little 
time to turn our attemtion to the atfairs «jf tlu! country, and his 
Majesty is well disposed to do his utmost to (deanstj the Aug(‘an 
stable.” W hile I)ost MahoiiUMl was rousing the tribes on the 
Oxiis, Sir Alexander J hi rues had stmt the ihivoy a long and 
important h•t.ter with his views on the state of the country, 
which In* desenlx'd to he in a vt‘ry d(‘plorahle condition. The 
picture* was perhaps over-wrought, for 8ir Alexander was suh- 
jt'i’t to gr<‘at alti'raliniis <if fet‘ling; hut then* was unhaj>pily too 
much truth iu his rc])re>eutalioiis uf the wia.'tclnaluc-s widch 
the double (lovernmeut had inllieted on tin? country. Idiis 
s\.sl(‘m of administration corresjamded with that which we liave 
inirodneed intoOude, llydc'rahad, and other states iu India, and 
which, while W(? are writing these* liin's, has roused the jieople 
of Kholajiorc into ati insurrc*ction winch one-fifth of the army 
of the nomhjiy Pn'sich'ucy has been rcipiired to rejin'ss. It 
places the pouers of the admiidsiration iu one hand ; and the 
jiower of the sword — a sword wadded with irresistible might — 
ill another. Tin? native oificials are reli(‘ved from that salutary 
dread of reaction wliich is tin? only check on ollicial rapacity 
tliroiighout the J’^ast, and arecnablcil to piirsiu* their extortions 
with jicrfcct impunity. W’ln?ii they have roused the people to 
reht‘llioii, our troops are sent to (pumcli it with their hlooti. 
Thus the j»res(‘n('c of a Ifritish army iu Atfghaiiistan, which 
was of itsi'll’a sulliciciit can^i? id* liumilialion ami irritation, was 
remh*rcd still iiioit* inlcdcrahlc by lieing as^oeiated in the iniinls 
of the pe()|)le with the exactions of the Shah's oilicers. Instead 
of upp(‘ariiig in onr proper character as the ni(?s<engers of 
hiinuinity, w'c were exhihitt*<l only as the ministi*rs of veng(‘ance 
on an insulted and plundered people. Then* was no renu?dy 
fi>r this state of things except in making the province a British 
possession at once; hut this was forbidden both by uur views of 
policy luid our promises. 

The prt?ssureofthis system was perhaps felt the more severely, 
from the practice once socomiiion in India, of paying the Hindi’s 
troops by assignments on the revenues of particular districts. 
The soldiers were thus the collectors ; they proceeded to the 
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;issiu?ii'(l tor tlicir Mippurf, and !i\fd af ((iiarlnrs 
fill tln» ]»easant pairl tiu* a‘'si;;niiu*nt. Sir A. niiriins well 
ohsi'rvnd, that sin*h a iiin>l idt'arlv alinnah' all tin* 

pi'ojdc* 1)1 this ('oniiiry troni Sliah Sonjah and iVom ns, I’or iho 
lorcn y\c nivc him what, if* Iclf tn him-(‘lf’ he could not 

otherwise* coiimiand. ’ Otismau Khan, whom ihc Shaw was 
induced to a]i|)oint his vi/i«*i\ scinns to have ac(|nir(‘d flu* conti- 
d(*ncL* ()l the haivtiy. lie j»nr|K>s*'s/* say; In*, “to manai:*.' the 
revenue departimmt so as to abolish the huntf or as-i^nim nt 
system, hut I cannot as yet form any opinion as to tin* I’easihi- 
lity ot’ the s\slem.'’ Within tliree \\e( hs alter, writim^ to a 
friend, he says, — “ Non are a little* too "«.in;rnim\ I thinh, in tin* 
lio|)0 of a speedy ami universal reform of l his eanmti’V. I'or 
thirty yt'ars, tlie inhahitaiits of !m)>t of the di.-'lricls have nev(*r 
pjiid it fraction of n'venin* until they weie coerceil into ])avmen1. 
I)y file jn*e>enee of troops. Tin; iiahit has i^rown into seroml 
nature with lh(‘m, and we; (‘aiinol < xpe et th(*iii to sidiside at 
onet* into eht'crful lax-payers/* “ 'I'ln* mii\ersal ve'iiality ol’the 
public oirna rs and tint authori/.«‘d exactions of th(! fonm'r 
(Jovenimeiits are hardly <*r(Mlil)Ie, and it is wonderlhl that any 
portion of tin* inhal)itaiits ctinld have rem.ained to (*ndiire them. 
As it is, half tin* cotiniry is depopulat(*d ; hnt, with a little 
niaiiai;<*menr, I l‘e<d eerlaiii that the revenues ol* the <*onntry 
ini^ht !)(.' donhh'd in a h'w year''.” Dnriii;^ the year ISII tin' 
affeiition of the hhivoy was clo>»*ly dire<’led to the correction of 
ahnses, as far as it lay in his power to inilnence tin* Sliah's pn)- 
ceediin^s; but llu' basisof the administration wa^' nnsoniid,and to 
biiild any ii'^eful or secure supers! rn(*t nre upon it was impossible. 

We are nineli temj)led to enter upon t!n^ politii-al movements 
at Jb'ral, became tin*y smve to illn trate Sir W . Macnanbt»-ifs 
views of the p(»lilics of ('eniral Asia ; but the i;rea1 lenii^tli to 
wliieb this article has rxlendnl, and tin* necr*--ily of biisband- 
im;- the little remainlnir paliene** of tin; rj’ad«‘r for tin; closin;^; 
sc<‘ne. wbieli j)i»ss<*-ses so <leej) an interest, obli*/cs ns to jiass 
over this epi'-ode in the AffLchaii tragedy with the remark, that 
the villanies of ^’a^ .Mahomed were coii' mmtialefl in Mareli 
lS4l, bv tin* expulsion of i>ur representative, Major I’odd. jnst 
iif the thiie w hen unr dilierences with J^.-rsia had been finally 
adjusted by the t’cssiori of (iliorian ; that this disapj)oinlnir?nt 
was so keenly felt by liOrd Au<*kliiml as to indnee him, in a 
moment of irritation, to remand rlie Major to his reirinirmt. — 
one of tlie very few harsh or hasty acts of that administration — 
and that tin; b^nvov prop*>-ed to inarch an army to Herat, but 
was over-ruled fn*mi liead-<|iiarters by the advice, that “ we 
slK»nld lii -'t learn to (piiet and to control tiie lio.siliojis we oecu- 
j)i(;d, before we plunged oiiwanls.” 
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We now come to the last scene in this tragic drama. In 
July 1841, the Envoy, in communication with General Elphin- 
Kton<», proposed to Government that six corps, including II. M. 
13tli Light Infantry, should be relieved by six other regiments, 
because the country was unquiet in several directions, and par- 
ticularly in Kohistan and Nijrow. Lord Auckland proposed 
to semi one European and three Native Hcgiments, and to 
hold two others in readiness to proceed. To this the Envoy 
ami General rejoined at a subsequent date, that the European 
regiments w’ere particularly desirable, but that all the Native 
regiments would not be required under existing circumstances, 
as trampiillity had been restored — so the officers reported — in 
Zoonniit, and the Western Ghilzies were peaceably disposed ; 
th(» Khyberees wi^re innoxious from internal feuds, and the 
insurrection at Gaiidahar had been suppressed. Tliey stated 
that though fe\v(?r troops would he required, a strong force for 
a time would he advisable, “ to confinn the fickle people in the 
habit of obedience, which they were now for tluj first time 
hcginniiig to manifest after half a century of anarchy.'' At the 
same time, JSir A. liiinies wrote.* to l)is corri'spomlents at tliis 
Presidency, that the country was so tranquil that the troops 
might safely he withdraw'!!. 

Ill 8ej)t<‘mher 1H4(), 8ir William Macnaghten had been 
nominated provisional member of the (,\)nncil of India; and 
in Se|it<*iul)(‘r 1<S41, he received fartlier token of the a))proba- 
tion with whicli his conduct had been viewed in tlie higliest 
quarters at huiiu*, by his appoiiitiiieiit to the; office of Governor 
of lloinliay. lie IuhI thus aitaim*d the higliest honours within 
the* reach of any civil or military servant on the Indian estab- 
lishment. If he had ambition for high place, it was amply 
satisliinl. lie now’ jireparcu! to quit Affghanistan, ami had 
fixed the early jmrt of November for the pi'riod of his depar- 
ture. Sir Alexander llurnes also expected to be relievetl from 
that suhordinatt^ situation in which his mind had been chafed, 
and his feelings inflamed, and to succeed to the office about 
to he vacat<’d. His largest wishes wtjre on the ev(» of ht*ing 
gratified. On the 1st of Octolier, he wrote, “ Su]»reine at last 
— I fear, however, that 1 shall he contirined as lh*sidenl, and 
not as Envoy, which is a bore ; but as long as I have power 
and drive the coach, I <lo not much care. 1 hope 1 have pre- 
pared myself for the charge by hard study, and a knowledge 
of the country." Alas, for the blimlnoss of Iminan foresiglit 
and the vanity of human wdshes! Thirty-two days after this 
burst of exultation, he became the first victim of an cmeute 
which ended in severing our connection with Aftghanistan. 
And the verv week in which Sir William Macnaghten was 
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making preparations for his departure, he was arrested by an 
insurrection, which terminated in his own assassination and the 
destruction of the entire army. 

The exj)cnses of our connection with Attghanistan had be- 
gun to tell fearfully on the resources of India. Not only had 
all the accumulation of its nwemie been swallowed up, Imt 
Government had been constrained to anticipate the resource’s 
of posterity by contracting a heavy debt. liord Aucklaiul, 
therefore, felt it his duty to recommend a degree t)f economy 
to the Envoy, which, however, in the circmnstanciM of our 
position was Ibund to be little compatibhj with its safety. On 
the arrival of the Envoy at Candahar, in iMh), he liad nrilteii 
to the (lOvernor-General that ‘OuMiiust be prepar'd t(» look 
upon Atlghanistaii for some years as an outwcu-k, yicMing 
nothing, but re(piiring much expcuiditure to keep it in repair;” 
— and this exj)enditure now threat eiu’d to prove a lasting drain 
on the resources of India, for Atfghatfistan was found, at the 
end of two years, as iiicaj>a)»le of paying the expcnises of its 
occupalion as when the Envoy wrote, “the history of tin* 
revenues of this }K)or country may be given in v<'ry f<‘w wonls. 
The whole is consumed in the pay of the priest hooil, the 
soldiery, and the support of his Alajc’sty’s household.” Among 
the measures of e<*oiiomy, which W(‘n.‘ now resorted to, uas 
that of <!urtailing the stipemls of tlui (ihilzie ehiefs. On a 
former occasion, Sir Alexander Hurnes had strongly olijeM*te<l 
to tli(*se ]){iyments, and recoiiiimmdefl their being discontinned ; 
but the Envoy defended them by saying tliat. they were 
notliing more nor less than a conipensalion to tlie chiefs for 
the ])rivileg(‘s they liad given up of plundering the high roads 
through their respective? jurisdictions, and that wa should Ik; 
fouml in tin; end to have made a clieap bargain.” 'I’he chiefs 
W(;re now summoned to Cabool,aiid tin; reasons «)f state whi<*li 
rendered it necessary to reduce their stipemds didy explained 
to them. They declarcfl their entire satisfaction with the 
arrangeunent, hdi tin; Shah’s presence with ap|ian*nt content, 
and immediately blocked up the pa^^ses, ainl resumed the 
plunder of j)assengr.*rs'. Troops were sent to re open onr 
Couimunicntioii with India, and met with resistance. I he 
brigade uinhfr Sir Jlobert Sale*, iindinling^ Her .Majesi\’s I'hh 
and the 3oth Native Infantry, wliieli was returning hy this 
route to our own jirovinces, luul to run the gauntlet of all the 
passes between Cabool’ and Gnndamnck, fighting every inch 
of their way. They clean;d these defiles in triniiipli, hut not 
without the loss of more than two hundred killed and wounded, 
— rather a dearer bargain than the 30,000 rs. wliich had bc.M.n 
saved by irritating the Ghilzies. Tltis was in the montli of 
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O(!t(>l»or. TIk! discontent wa*^ evidently local, and was ex- 
pected to disapjjear wlien tlie cause lunl been removed by a 
new and amicable arranj^cMiient with the chiefs. 

As the time approached for Sir William Macna^hten’s de- 
parture, In; n;ceiv(Ml niinierons coiit^ratiilations from the ])nblic 
ollicers in various parts of the country, on his ))eiiig so happy 
as to lay down his authority at a time of such unusual traii- 
ijjiillity. Major Ilawlinson, writing from Candahar on the 
26th of ()ctol»cr, said, “ Kvery tiling is perfectly trampiil, and, 
for a wonder, there is nothing to write ahoiit.” On the 29th 
of OctobrT, (/aplain J3urn wrote from (liimlamiick, “jVIy last 
coniiiiuni<*ation to you was dat(*d tiie lt)th instant, since which 
time all has ])e(*n going on fjidctly in this district/’ So little 
tliil Major Jb)ttingcr appivdicnd danger, though ]VIee*r Miisjcdie 
and a hoily ol’ Nijrowees liad come into Kohistan, tiuit In' had 
laid his horses to ride into ( ahool after lireakllisf, to take leave 
of tin? hhivoy, and rcluj ii tin; next morning, ( 'oh)nel Ihdmer’s 
letter from (llnr/nie, of the 2Ntli, stated that “all was (piiet in 
his vicinity.’* On the dth of October, ( \)l()nel Maclaren wrote 
from Cainlaliar to congratulate Sir \\ illiani Macnagliteii on 
Ills apjM»iijtmeiit, and sai<l that “ it came at a ])articular lime 
wbi<di would render it more acceptable to him, viz. when the 
whole of Afghanistan was srttfn!^ which 1 now say it is.” On 
the vt'ry evening before the insurrection, and while the dis- 
alfe<;ted chiefs were assembled to plan it, and to imissacre Sir 
Alexandi'r Hurncs, he went on a visit to tlie Envoy, and con- 
gratulated him oil Ids approaching dt'partiire at a jieriod of 
such profoiiml tran<(uillity. 

Oil the morning of the 2nd of Novendier, intelligence was 
brought to iSir \V. 3racnaght(*ii that the town of (.’abool was 
in a state of comiiiotiou. Slmrtly after, lie received a letter 
frmn JSir Alexander Humes, stating that bis liouse was be- 
sieg(*d, and begging for assislaiice, Jle imiiUMliatelv w'eiit to 
(leueral hf pbinstoue, w lio was mentally and physically de]»ili- 
tated by tlie gout, and suggestcil that Hri^a'dier ^Shelton’s 
force should jiroceed to the Hahi Hissar, there to operate as 
might bo exp(*dient ; tliat tlie remaining troops should he 
concentrated, tlic cantonments placed in a state of defence, and 
assistance sent, if possible, to Sir Alexander Biiriies. Some 
time almiit 8 a.m, fiipt. Trevor, wdio w'as living in tlie vicinity 
of Sir Alexander’s residenee in the city, conveyed to the 
Envoy a report, which had just reached him, that his house 
luul been attacked, ami that be bad been wounded, and was 
lying ill tlio town. Capt. Trevor added, “I h»»j)t' it is all a 
lii', hut 1 would earnestly recommend that the business be put 
an end to before night, at any risk. Khan Sherceii, and 
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Coiaiii, cind Sliuniscoiloeirs brotlu'r arc Ik’iv. Tlio is a 
party one now, but onr slackness in driviiiLT these fellows out 
ot tlieir bouses may make it serious,” Apparenlly two hours 
after, be wrote ai-aiu to the Kiivoy, “Jlere is a not(^ from 
J\I aekenzie. j\>(.)r Xbirnes, I fear, is missini;. ^I'he einuiiv, to 
all appearance, are not now matiy^ hut it vnii leave* them for 
a few hours longer, all Cabool may be* up. They have already 
tak(*n th(^ tSlior .Ibizar, Jlearwbat the bearer says. I must 
remove Mrs. Tr(*vor to-niirht. Never was so dfsM-raeefid a 
business.” At mid-day be wroli* ae:ain, “The firiiu; s»'eins to 
have ceased except from the HriLradiia-'s fi)rt, but I am still 
unable to learn what is <loine: b* the town with any certainty. 

he* ])lnii(ler of Jbirnes's, and Mohini lialTs lioii^eSj and of 
Hay's property, is <‘omph‘te. Tin* Ha/irhash show mueh zeal; 
nevertheh‘ss, I eiit(‘r entirely into the feelini^s of I51uebeard’s 
wife, when she eried, Si>ter Aiim*! Sister Aune!’' — Ibit. Jio 
one came. 'J’lu* panic* had aln^ady beirun ; and the doom of 
tin? army was sealed. 'J'lu* Kiiiir sc'iit his own sou with soim; 
1 1 indcjostanec; tioops to put down tin* iusiirrc'ctioii, but liny 
were driven back, Immc'dialely aftcT this failure, (apt. Trevor 
sent inrormation of tin* (‘vent to tin* olliccT commaiidiii,!^ 
the Jbda liissar, and told him tliat tin? (uiemy, about /tro 
hnudrtd stronji:, were still in possession of the houses, and their 
remainiue; so all Tiiuht miulit have* the wc^r.^t consecpiences. 
He adde-d, “'Dn* Vizier says that one rej^iiin iit will In* snili> 
eieiit to dislodge them, and tliat round them tin? town is at 

i )resent uuoceupicMl,” Jlut the ofbeer comuiaridin^ the Itala 
iissar sent no ree^iiin-nt : (’ol. Shelton ln*sitated to s(*ud his 
ti’ooj)s throiii^li the streets of the city, Tlie insurgents were 
not dislodged. 

“The Austrians,” .said Napoleon, on one occasion, “do not 
know* the vabu! of moments.” On the ‘Jd of November, we 
forgot the vahuj not of moments only, but. of hours. In bis 
ofticial despatch to ( JovcTiimeiit, which Sir AV'illiam Mae- 
nagbten wrote during tin? gloomy clays of tin; siege, and le ft 
nnfinishecl on bis desk as lu* went out to the* meeliiig at wliicb 
lie was assassinated, be thus alludes to the evcuits of this clay, 
the lirst and cleci'^ive clay. — “ ilelbre Ibigadic.T Shelton could 
reach the Jiala liissar, the* town bad altaim*d such a state* of 
fc’riiieiil that it wa.s ch-cned impractirable to •*ejul aid to Sir 
Alexander Huruo’ re*'ich uc-c‘, wliicb was in tin* ce ntre of the 
citv.” Jbit evc*rv surviving ollicer c-,,iicMirs in the assertion, 
that if* a single* rcgiun ut had bc‘eii lecl tej the -c-ciu? of eomme>* 
licui by iiiiel-day, witli the gallantry wliich had gaiiieil 
Shelton sucii he>noural>h? elistinction, the* enic'iite would never 
liuvc! been converted into a national insarrcjetiem. 
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It has bcfii ^(‘neralJy affirmod that this commotion was the 
result of a general conspiracy which had been formed through- 
out the country for our expulsion, by a simultaneous rising. 
Tint a careful examination of all evidence which can be 
olitairied on the subject, inclines us to doubt the existence of 
any national concert, till our negligence and timidity created it. 
The insurrection did not break out at Chareekar, in Kohistan, 
till twenty-four hours after the insurgents had murdered Sir 
Alcxaml(‘r Ihirnes, plundered his house, and repulsed the first 
and only force siuit against them. Doubtless, w'ith the insur- 
g(mt Mecjr Musj(fdie in the ilistrict, iiiHaining tlie religious 
jiassions of the p(M»))le, they were fully )>repared for revolt ; lint 
the insurr<?ctiou took no decisive form till after intelligence had 
arrived of our supiiieiiess ami indecision at Cahool. It was 
eighteen days before the spirit of revolt reached (Ihuznie. 
Lieut. Crawford says, “ the eiuuiiy and the snow made tlieir 
a])p(‘aranee tog(‘thcr : on the 20th Nov(‘mbcr the town of 
(ihu/.uie was surroumh'd with the one, ami the ground covered 
with th(‘ other.’* Tlu^ attack on Pesh Holak was not 
nuuh' b(‘fore the Pith i\ovemh(‘r, and the KIivIkm’ Pass was 
op<*u till January. The fact that tw^futy-four hours aft(*r the 
insurro<ftiou at (’abool broke out, the 07th Nativt* Infantry, 
cneumhere<l with guns and }»aggage, retiirncal to the city with- 
out the loss of a single article, and with only three m(*n killed, 
and about a dozmi woumled, through the ttuTific* defiles of the 
Klioord ("abool Pass, where a hundred resolute men might 
almost hav(* annihilated it, d<MUOiistrates that the movc'iuent 
was not geiuM’al, ami that the Kast(»rn (ihilzies wt're not in 
concert A>ith tlur ("aboole<‘s. The emonte >vas not (‘xt('iisi\ (.* 
even in Cahool. As soon as the commotion was known, a eori- 
siderahle iiniiiher of those chiefs who sul)se(|neutly joined the 
ranks of tlie emmiy, Osman Khan, Ahdool Unhliii Khan, 
Khan Shereeu Khan, TeJ Mahomed amliiolam IMoycnoodc'cn, 
went to ("apt. Trevor to lend him their assistance in the suj»port 
of our anthorily ; and it was not till they saw' that oiir cause 
had h(‘eonie desperate* from our own faim-hearttMlness, that 
they abandoned it. The very man. the Nawanb .1 ubher Khan, 
who sent one of his younger children to ("apt. Trevor at tliis 
time, and <h'sirod that he might be detained as a hostage — thus 
siding with us at the last moment, when it a]>peare(l safe to do 
so — consented to he set up as King a few days after. The iii- 
surreetioii was umpiestionably local till our culpable inactivity 
made it national, ("ahool was at all times tilled with tin* ele- 
ments of rebellion : it was ever a smothered volcano. “ From 
the earliest period of inv arrival in this country,” says Sir 
William Maciiaghten, “ 1 have ahvays considered a rebellion 
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as a probablo ovent at any timo, iirnl tlia* iuiu*h ilissatisfacliou 
prevailed among the eiiiefs, but 1 bad no more reason to expect 
the outbreak at the [jarti<mlar ptudoil ot* its oecurrenee, than at 
any other. Still less could 1 foresee the eoncurreiiee of the 
calamitous circumstances, which paralyzed our p«)wpr and 
rendered the rebellion triumphant.” It was our own iniseon- 
duct which led to our ruin atCabool,and the same iniseonduet, 
the same panic and irresolution at a moment of dangi*r, would 
be sutheient to cause the loss of tlie >vhole empire' of India.” 

From the first hour of the outbreak a kind of fatality s(*eined 
to jMjrvade every resolution and evc'rv movement. An uni- 
versal paralysis prostratetl the faeultii's of our idlieers, and 
those who, in other eirenmstaiices, had eariii'd the highest mili- 
tary rem»\vn, exliibited tin* most laimmtabh* absence' of (‘v<‘ry 
military virtue. Yielding at once to the pressure of eirenm- 
stanees which llniy ought manfully to havt* ri“'i>ted, and \>liieh 
nothing hut their own want of deltnaninatiim reinh'red despe- 
rate, all wisdoui and moral eouragt* s(‘emed to have forsak(‘n 
them. Unfortiiiiat(‘ly, General Klphinstoiu', as the Fnvoy 
descri])ed him, “ was in such a state of health as to hi? almost 
incapaeitateil for any exertion, mental ov bodily,” and then* 
was no master sjiirit in his snit(* or his (*onllden(*e to control 
his weakness, or supply him with wisdom and })oldii<‘s^ (Mpial to 
the crisis. On the 5tlj of Novemh(*r, INlajor Pottinger’s letter 
rc'porting the siege of (Jharet'kar, and lln; deNperatt? state of 
allairs, reached tlu* Envoy, and was imnu'diately sent t«» (It'in*- 
ral h^ljiliinstonc. His rejdy must have revealeil to Sir N\ illiam 
Maenaghteii the fearful extent of his dangy*r, while all military 
movements continued under sncli dinM-tion. “ This is m<»sr. 
distres>iug. ( an nothing he done by the j»romise of a large 
reward, a. lakli li>r instance, if m*cessary, of rupe(‘s toany ol ilie 
Kohistaii <-]iiefs, to bring them off, though 1 ft‘ar the tlwee davs 
will have expired Indeed, it would apjiear as if on tin* 
foniili, if nut r'li the tliir<l, day aft(*r the (Uithreak, the ( leneral 
j>roposed to tlu,* Ibivoy to open n(*goliations. In a lett(*rof the 
lith of NnNeuil»er,he.said, “ JDo not.snj)po-e from this that 1 ui.^h 
to l•eeommeud, or am advocating humiliating terms, or such as 
would reflect disgrace on us; but this fact that our anirminition 
runs short must not be lost sight of. Our case is not yet des- 
perate : I do not mean to impress that; but it inu^t l»e borne 
in mind that it goes very fast.” It was doubtless in con.se- 
fiueiice of tliL- display of weakness in a cpiarter wlierr; llie most 
heroic councils and efforts were required, that, while the Jinvoy 
urged the most energetic military movements, he did not ne- 
glect to conciliate, by jiecuiiiary offers, tfio chiefs who still 
continued to manifest a degree of friendly feeling toward.', .mr 
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cause. Ilencc, oii tlio 7tli of November, he authorized Mohun 
Lall to assure Khan Shercen Khan, tliat he should receive one 
lakh of rupees, and Mahomed Kiiuuye, half a lakh, if tliey 
w'cMild perform the business they had undertaken, — which 
appears to have referred to supj)li<?s of provisions. With the 
view of dividin;ij his enemies, ho also offered Mahomed Yar 
Khan, the rival of Aiiieeiioola, the eliieftainship of Lo^iir ; and 
aiithori/ed JMohun liull to give promises in his name to the 
extent of five lakhs of rup(‘es. 

We need not dwell on the sad catalogue of disasters which 
overwh(‘lijied our troops during the month of Novem])er. 
'fliey have alrc.sidy become too faniiliar to the public ear from 
the volumes of lAidy Sale and Caj)tain Eyre. We shall tlierc- 
fore limit our few remaining nunarks to tlie events in whicli 
the I )( a ring of the Envoy at this emergency is developed, and 
his eJiaract(‘r exemplificMl. On the 7th of November, letters 
were receive<l from Sir Kobert Sale at Jelallabad, which 
deslmyed ev<‘ry hope of his being able ti> advance to the reli(d' 
oi‘( abool. The Envoy immediately wrote to (leneral Elphin- 
stone to this (dfect : — 

“ We have scarcely a ho])e of reinforconient from Sale’s brigade. I would 
rccoinniend that we hold on here as long ns possible, and throughout the 
winter, if we can sul»>i*-t our troops !>y any means, by making the Mahome- 
dans and Chnstians live cluelly on flesh, and otlier contrivances. Tliere arc 
here the essentials tif wood and water in ahnndance, and 1 believe onr position 
is impreguablo. A retreat in the direction of .lelallabad would bo most dis- 
astrous, and slniiild I e avoided, except in the last extremity. We shall be 
belter able to see, eiglit or ten days hence, wbetlier that extremity must he 
resorted to: in that ease, we have to sacritice the \aluablc property of 
(loveriiment ; we slmuld have to .sacrilice his Majesty, who would not come 
without his family; ami, were we to make good tnir retn^at to .Jelallabad, we 
should find no shelter for our troops (the cant<mmeiits being destroyed^, and 
perhaps no provi.sioiis, I tear, too, that in sueli a retreat \ei‘y lew of our 
cninp-fol lowers would survive. 1 have frequently thought of negotiation, or 
rather cajiilulation, fnr such it w'ouhl he; but, in the present unsettled state 
of alfairs, there is no authority posse-ssing .siitHcieiit weight to protect ns all 
through the passes. Hesides, we shouKl hardly he justilied, for the security f>f 
our persons and projierty, to ahaneUm for ever our position in this country.” 

l]ut im efforts were matle }>y the infatuated garrison to hus- 
band their resources. On the contrary, the l^jiivoy was over- 
whelim'd by the military autliorilies with th(j most distressing 
complaints <if “ the state of the troops and cattle, and the want 
of provisions, atid was repeatedly apjirized of the hojadcssness 
of further resistanee.” JJut he still eontinued averse to ntgo- 
tiations, and at an interview with (ieiieral I^lphinstorie 
“ iinpri'ssed on him in the most serious manner the gn*at dan- 
ger ami ditHeulty to be apprehended in resortiitg to nogo- 
tiations with the enemy, and explaine<l to him that by such 
ineasuros our Indian possessions would he shaken to the foun- 
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(lation,an(l o?ir moral infliuMioe, throui»:hoiit Central Asia, lost." 
General Elphinstoiie ol)jeet(*rl to the proposal of ooneentratinj^ 
oiir foree ill the ]hila Hissar, and declared to retreat imprac- 
ticable, o-ivin^ it as his 0|>inion, that tlu; only course h.*ft was to 
enter into nei::otiations witli the enemy, and sirnrc* as honour- 
able terms as could be olitaiiied. On tin* 2 Ith of \ovember, 
therefore, after the fatal day of JJcymaroo, wlien tin? troops 
had lost all confidence in thems(*lves or their leatl(*rs, and laid 
given way to despair, the l^aivoy wrote otliciallyto th(‘(ieneral 
to iinjiiire, “whether in a military point of view' hi* thought it 
any longer feasible to maintain our jnisition in the country, as 
]ie might jiossibly be able, if the reply was in the negativi*, to 
enter into some arrangt‘nicnt with the i/c furto riih*!* of the 
country, wdiich would secure the safe return of oyr troops to 
India.” The (leni'ral replied: “ I beg to stati*, that afti'r hav- 
ing li(‘ld our jiositioii ln‘re for upwards of* tliree wi'eks, in a 
state of siege, from the want of provisions, and forage, the re- 
duced state of onr troops, tin* large number of sick and 
wounded, the dilllciilty of defending the exti'iisivi* and ill- 
situated cantonment we occupy, the near aj)proach of w inter, 
our communications cut off, no prospect of relief or reinforee- 
inent, and the whole country in arms against ns — I am of 
opinion that it is not feasible any Iong(*r to maintain onr posi- 
tion in this country, and that you ought to avail yourself oi‘ the 
oiler to negotiate which has l>e<*n made to yon." At tin* invi- 
tation of the Envoy, therefore, as he says in his own nnlinished 
(lesjiatch, “deputies W(?re sent from the rebels, who came into 
caiilonmeiit on the ‘Joth ultimo. I proposed to lln‘m the only 
terms which, ill my opinion, could he aecepti'd with honour; 
but the temper of the ndxds may best be iimleistood wb(‘n J 
mention that they returned me a letter of defiance, tin* next 
morning, to the eileet, that unless I coii'^rnti d to surrender our 
arms, and abandon his Majesty to his fati*, I must prepan* for 
immediate hostilities. To tins 1 rejdied, that we prelerred death 
to dishonour; ami that it woiihl remain with a higher power to 
decide betwiM ii ns." 

On the lOtli of 1 )eceml)er, the enemy comjdeted, says (’aptain 
Eyre, tin* dc'lnietion of tlie bri<lg<*, wliicli no elb»]-|.‘. had been 
made to jireserve. That sann*d:iy, the (iem ral wrote \n inform 
the J'^nvoy that tin* slMck <d provi'-ioiis was now j’ediu'et] to nine 
davs, half rations; that hi> objietioiis t<» ninat to the Ihila 
llissar were as ofreat as <*V(‘r, as tlie waiiN tln i'e wouM be the 
same as in the caiitonineiils, with the additional oin* of fuel ; 
that reti*<‘at w ithont terms was almo-it inijio-'^ible ; that few would 
reach Jelallahad, and that the mdy alternative was to ^t‘y il 
terms could lie nneie in any othi'i* <jnarter than with the (Jliil- 
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zies. “ When reduced to the last extremity (which we 

now arc almost), I think honourable terms better for our 
Government, tlian oiir being destroyed here, which, without 
food, is inevitable.’* The reply of the Envoy breathes a spirit 
of lofty resolution : “ I am perfectly aware of the state of our 
8iij»plies; but as wc have nine days’ provisions, and had only 
provisions for one or two days when the siege commenced, I 
conceive that we are better otf now than we were a month ago. 
Wluirevcr we go, we could not carry more than two or three 
days’ supplies, and therefore it does not seem necessary to come 
to an ill) mediate decision ; but I will speak to you to-morrow, 
and will omit no favourable opportunity of negotiating.” The 
following (lay he wrote a long letter to the General on the 
subjoci, and as it was his last communication before the inaus- 
jiicioiis m gotiations commenced, we are sure it will be perused 
witli interest. 

“ 'flicrc arc three c*)urscs which may he said to be open to us. First, a 
retreat <in .hlallaliiul without terms. Secondly, a retreat to India, with 
terms ahnmlouiiur our position in this country. And thirdly, to retire into 
the Hala liissar. The first 1 regard ns ini practicable ; and if practicable, the 
adoption of sucli a ineiusure W’ould cover us with everlasting infamy, as wc 
could not take the King’s family along with us, and his Majesty could not 
stir without them. 'I’lic second I regani as nearly equally impracticable, from 
tile conflicting interests of the parties wdth whom wc should have to treat 
'I’liis cause w'ould, 1 think, render any promised protection ineffectual ; and, 
if this course could he safelv adopted, the conse<iiience 8 would he terrific, as 
regards the safety of our liulian einpire and our interests in Kuropc. The 
third course seems to me (though certainly attended with risk) to lie by far 
the most safe and honourable w’hich we can adopt. AVitli four or five 
disposable regiments in the Hala Ilissar, it would he strange if wc could not 
obtain fuel and provisions: we should he in a jHisition to overawe the city, 
and encourage the Ku/zi lb, ashes and our other well-wishers to come I'orwanl 
to our sup|)ort ; and we should probably find in the Ikda Ilissar provisions 
for a fortnight or a month. I would therefore lose no time in sending every 
night, by all possible C 4 »ntrivauces, our storc.s, and sick and wounded. Should 
the report of* the advance of troops from Caiidahar prove correct (which wc 
shall ill all prohahilitv hear to-iuorrow), all our troubles will cease. Should 
w'c have ivason to believe it unfounded, we can then commence destroying 
our pow'iler and sui>ertliious stores. In the mean time, I think we have daily 
priM>fs that the forces of our enemies are diminishing; and with tho blessing 
of rroviileme, >01110 event may arise from their misunderstandings to relieve 
us from our present iHU'ilous position, even in/hoiit the accession of fresh 
triHips.” 

Tlx* same day on wh'ndi this letter was written, the situation 
of the besieged was rendered, if possible, still more deplorable 
by the glaring misconduct of the men of her Majesty’s 44th. 
A company had been sent to relieve Alahommed Shereef’s fort, 
hut was seized witli a panic, and fled over the walls, thus aban- 
doning the post to the enemy. The bazar village was at this 
time garrisoned by a party of that regiment, who, observing the 
flight of their comrades, were upon the point of quitting their 
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post, when tliey were observed and stopped by some officers. 
Three Companies of the 37th Native Intaiilry were theri'fore 
ordered to the giisircl bazar. General mphiiistoiie, on this 
occasion, wrote to the Jmivoy : — “ Slieltoii wishes a support of 
the 44tli outside. If they have any sense of sluiiue lelt, they 
must do better, and their officers must exert themstdves. Shel- 
ton is disposed to attribute the hlaiiie to the sepoys ; from all I 
hear, I fear unjustly ; hut this must he inquired into, when we 
have time.*’ Misfortunes now’ crow'ded on this hapless army. 
On the 8th of December, it was discovered that the Aff^lians 
had mixed so much dirt in the ‘^rain they had sold at exorbi- 
tant prices, that the quantity in store supposed to he equal to 
six days’ consuiu]>tion, turned out only to he e(|ual to that of 
four. “ Under these circumstances,*’ says the General, “ it 
becomes absolutely necessary for us to (‘Oine to a decision as to 
future measures.’* On receiving this letter, the I'hivoy wrote 
officially to him to inquire whether, in his opinion, any farther 
attempt to hold out apiinst the enemy would merely have the 
effect of sacrificing both his Majesty and the liritish army, and 
whether the only alternative left us was to negotiate for our 
safe retreat out of the counfry on the most favourable terms. 
Still clinging t^o the iiope of being enabled to hold out, he adds: 

It must he rememheriMl that we have riinionrs of the approach 
of reiiiforeenicnts from Candahar, thougli nothing in an authen- 
tic shape has reached us.” The reply is given in Captain Kyre’s 
work. It was signed by the (ieneral and Jlrigadiers Shelton 
and Anquetil. It dt*scrihed the deplorable state of the garrison 
and the impossibility of procuring supplies, and concluded with 
repeating the opiiiioii tiiat the Envoy should lose no time in 
entering into negotiations. 

Meanwhile, SirW. Macuaghten redoubled his efforts too])faiu 
provisions. On the htli he sent ^loiiun Lull 10,000 Kupeesand 
promised 30,000 tiie next night. He aulhorizejl iiim to promise 
ilumzeli, the Oliil/ie cliieftaiii, a present of Its. 30,000 and the 
perpetual friendship of (joverniiient, if he would throw in a 
month’s or a fortnight’s ])rovisloiis in three days. He ad<lcd 
at the foot of the letter — “The OOlh, fi4tli, and 3(>tli Native In- 
fantry Itegiuieiils left Ferozepore on the 1.0th ultimo, and must 
be at Pesliawur by this time. Pray try by all means in your 
pow'er to get us grain Jind hoo,'*a at any price to-niorrow' or next 
day.” The uiilorluiiate Envoy, when thus fondly dwelling on 
the expected arrival of relief from India, could not know that 
the Army iff Cahool was doomed to destruction by the same 
conteniptihie imbecility on the eaoieni, as on the western side of 
the Indus. He did not know that the relieving brigade, instead 
of being sent forward under the command of tlie most aneri'eti 
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soldier the Commander-in-Chief could discover, was entrusted 
to one of whom he himself said that he hoped to infuse a little 
energy into him! lie did not know that days were squandered, 
when every moment was invaluable; that the field pieces, which 
were to have accompanied the brigade, were ordered back; and 
that It was destined to reach Peshawur, — without the means of 
forcing the passes — when the destruction of the Cabool force had 
been completed. Had these four regiments been pushed on, as 
some Generals would have urged them on, lightly but adequately 
equipped, they might have dashed through the Khyber, then 
comparatively open, and reached Jelallabad in time to alter tlie 
face of things at Cabool. The total want of energy by which 
this golden opportunity of saving, not perhaps the whole, but 
certainly a large portion of the army, was lost, we bequeath to 
the contempt of posterity. On the lOth of December the Envoy 
learned to his dismay that the troops wdiich were advancing to 
his relief from Candahar, had been stopped by the snow and 
oblige<l to retrace their ste]>a. There w'as therefore no alter- 
native left but to re-open the negotiations with the Chiefs, 
under circumstances of decfier humiliation, and with scarcely 
any prospect but that of being deceived and destroyed. To 
these negotiations, which he had postponed to the last moment, 
until there was but a single day’s provisions left, he was driven 
against his will and his better judgment, with the forlorn hope 
01 saving an army of 6,000 men, wdio were dying of cold and 
starvation, while the country around them was filled with fuel, 
and amj)ly stored with provisions. 

The Chiefs met the Envoy on the 11 th, and the terms of the 
agreement were, as related by Captain Melville, that the 
British troops should evacuate Afijghanistan, and be permitted 
to return unmolested to India; that supplies of every description 
should be furnished to any extent required ; that certain men 
of eonsequciioe should accompany them as hostages; that Dost 
Mahomed and his family should be given up, and Shah Soojah 
retire to Loodhiana; and that means of transport for the con- 
veyance of our baggage stores should be furnished. The Chiefs 
received Captain IVevor as a hostage. On the 13th, we began 
to perform our part of the engagement by evacuating the Bala 
Ilissar. On the 16th, the Chiefs declared that no provisions 
should be supplied except on the surrender of four forts which 
completely commanded the cantonments. They w^ere most un- 
willingly surrendered, and provisions for a single day were sent 
in to the famished garrison. On the 18th of December, snow fell 
for the first time, and to the depth of five inches, and thus a 
new enemy entered on the scene; and then the demands of the 
Chiefs rose. On the 19th, the Envoy wrote an order for the 
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evuciiation of Gliuziti. On the 2Utli, the Chiefs (leniatuied tliut 
all our spare ^uns and aminuiiitioti should be {*:iveu up as a 
proof of our siuoority, but the Kiivoy refused to lisfen to the 
proposal. On the their demuiul for four hostat'e.s was 

complied witli. On the *22d, an offieer from Zeinan Sliah was 
conducted to the nia^a/.inc to make ehoice of such articles as 
were likely to he aceptable to the C’hiefs. 'riiat nij^hl, Capt. 
Skinner, who had been livinp; under Akliar Kluin’s pnUeclioii, 
was sent by him with two natives to make a Ha!leriii »4 pn)posal 
to the Knvoy, which is thus described by Captain Mackenzie, 

“ Mahomed Sudceti disclosed MidioiniMl Ukhl>ar’s nrojMisitioii totlic Envoy, 
which was, that tlie folUiwinp; day Sir Willtaui should meet Idiii (Mahomed 
Ukhhar) and a few of Iiis iiuiucdiate friends, viz., the chiefs of the Eastern 
Gliilzies, outside the cantonments, when a final n['reemeiit sfiould he made, 
80 as to lie fully uuderst»»od by tuHli parties; that Sir William slioiild have a 
considerable body of tn>ops in readiness, which, on a ^iveii signal, wore to 
join with those of Mahomed Ukhhar and the (ihil/ies, assault and trdvo Ma- 
homed Khan's fort, and secure the person <if Aiueeiioollah. At this sta,!.;o t>f 
the jiroposition Mahomed Sudec(| sif^nificd that, for a certain sum of money, 
the head of A meenool lab should ix' pn^sented to the Ku\oy; but froiiittiis Sir 
William shrunk with ahliorrence, declaring that it was neither his custom nor 
that of his country to give a price for hhuHl. Mahomed Sndeeo then went on 
to say that, after having suh(lued the rest of the Khans, the English should 
be permitted to remain in tlie country eight inoiitli.s longer, so as to save tlieir 
purdah (veil or credit), but tliat they were then to evacuate Alfghanistan, as 
if of their own accord; that Shah Soojahwasto continue king of the country, 
and that Mahomed Ukhhar was to 1)1* his wuzeer. As a further rewanl for 
his (Mahomed Ukhliur’s) assistance, the British Govemment were to pay 
him thirty lacs of rupees, and four lues of niiiees per annum during his liu*. 

The Envoy received ibis proposal late at night, and thinking 
that it afforded some distant hope of the salvation of tlie troops, 
agreed to it, and affixed his signature to the Persian doenim;nt 
in which it was wTitten ; and to the moment of his dejiarture 
the next day, a little before noon, communicated tbc» nego- 
tiation to none but the (ieneral, who promised to have the 
troops in readiness. But he subsccpiently re})ented of his 
acquiescence, and wrote a note to the Envoy which he never 
received. “ I liope,” said the General, “ there is no bnir of 
treachery. The sending two guns and two regiments away 
would divide our force, and our ^^ole dej>endc‘nce is in the union 
of our force. The cantoniiient I find is at present full of Aff- 
glians. All this we must think of, and act for the best. VVliat 
guarantee have w'e fr)r tlie truth of all that ha.s heen said? I 
only mention this to make you cautious as to seiidiim away any 
part of our force, l^erhans it is unnecessary with you who 
know these people so well. I will be prepared to turn out, if 
necessary, by having the men ready to man the ramparts.*’ 
After breakfast on the 23d, the Envoy summoned CapU. Tre- 
vor, Lawrence, and Mackenzie to accompany him to the ineet- 
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ing, and for the first time disclosed to them the nature of the 
transaction. Captain Mackenzie warned him that it was a plot 
against him. Ife replied, “ A plot ! let me alone for that; trust 
me for that.’* Tlie anticipations of his escort, however, were 
too true. Tlie scheme was one of the deepest treachery on the 
part of Aineenoollah and Ukhbar Khan, and their object was 
to seize the Envoy. After the conference had begun, on a 
given signal Uklibar Khan endeavoured to seize Sir William, 
and meeting resistance, shot him dead with the pistols which 
he had a day or two before received as a present from him. 

The se([uel of this tragedy we give in the indignant language 
of Captain Eyre : — 

“ Hut wliat were our troops about all this time ? Were no steps taken to 
rescue the Kiivoy and his friends from their j^eriloiis position ? Where was 
the l>odv-;^uard which followed them from cantonments ? This question will 
nnt 11 rally occur to all who read the forcuoing pages, and I wish it were in my 
power to rCMidcr satisfactory answers. The body-guard had only got a few 
hundred yards (Voin the gate in their progress to the scene of conference, wlicn 
they siuldenly faced about and came galloping back, several shots being fired 
at tliem in tlicir retreat. Lieut. LeGeyt, in passing through the gate, ex- 
claimed that tlie Kiivov had been carried otV; and it was believed that, tinding 
his men would not atlvance to the rescue, he came back fur assistance. Hut 
the intelligence he brought, instead of rousing our leaders to instant action, 
seemed to )iaraly/.o their faculties; and altliough it was evident that our 
Envoy had been basely entra[q>eil, if not actually murdered, before our very 
gates, and though even now crowds of Afghans, horse and foot, were seen 
piissing and rejiussing to and fro in hostile array between Mahoiued’s hirt and 
the place of meeting, not a gnu was 0|)ened upon tlicin ; not a soldier was 
stirred from his jiost, no sortie was apnareiitly even thought of; treachery 
was allowed to triumph in otioii day ; the murder of a iiritish Envoy was 
perjK’trated in the face and within imiskct-shut of a Hritish army, and not 
only was no effort imule to avenge the dastardly deed, hut the body w^as IclY 
lying on the plain to he mangled and insulted, and finally carried off to be 
l>aradcil in the public iiiiirket by a ruthanly mob of fanatical barbarians.'* 

Thus perished by tlie hand of an assassin, at the age of forty- 
eight, one of the iiio.st distinguished servants of the Indian 
Government, just as he had raised himself by his own merits 
to the highest honours of the administration. Those who have 
followed ns through tliis brief narrative of his public career, 
will not fail to perceive tiiat in him the highest philological 
attaininents were combined with a clear judgment on political 
questions, an insight into men and things, and the firmest reso- 
lution. In the novel and anomalous position in wliicli he was 
placed in Affghanistaii, his conduct was marked by sagacity 
and prudence ; and although he may sometimes have adopted 
conclusions, and advised measures, which an uninterested spec- 
tator might be disposed to censure, yet every emergency that 
arose only served to show the extent of his resources and his 
courage ; and there is little reason to doubt, that if at the last 
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crisis he had been entrusted with the supreme direction of mili- 
tary movements, the final catastrophe would not have occurred. 
One error in his policy has not escaped public animadversion; 
the choice of a site h)r the caiitoniiients. The natural and ob- 
vious j)osition for our j^arrisoii was the Bala llissar, but the 
Envoys tenderness and respect for the feelin‘|;s of the Shah 
indueed him to relimpush the pre-emint*nt advaiitaii:es of that 
situation, and to fix on a spot which it requires little knowleilge 
of military science to eomlemii. To this jjijreat error, it has been 
the fashion to ascribe the traj^edy of Cabool. But when, before 
this time, did a body of o,(HK) British troops with arms in their 
liands, and ainiiiunitiou in their niagazims complain of tlie de- 
fects of their cantonments, when opposed to so contemptilde a 
soldiery as that of ('abool, who never onee ventured to assault 
their position, and among whom the l(‘ading men never ven- 
tured to show themselves in the field? \Vliile oiu; British 
army thus allowed itself to be beard(*d at (hibo()l by a rabble 
without any recognized leader, or indeed any man possessed of 
military knowledge, in a position imj>regual)Ie in respect to 
stich opponents, another Britisli army, feeblcT in numbers but 
firmer in resolution, took up a position witliin the dilapidnt<?d 
defences of Jelallabad, and set tlieniselves vigorously to repair 
them, while they boldly rejuilscd every attack of the enemy, 
and like the Jews under Nehcmiah, so to sjx'ak, “ wrought in 
the work with one of their hands and with the otluT held a 
we«apoii.** But even if the errors of Sir VVilliaiii Macnaghteids 
policy had lioen far greater than they were, his character is 
nobly redeemed by the jiidgiiieiit and heroism disphiy<;d in the 
last crisis, wlien the imbecility of the military authorities threw 
on him the responsibility of providing for the safety of the army. 
And it cannot be better described than in the language of one 
of the most acrimonious opponents of the Atlghan r‘xpC(lition, 
whose work, though marked by great pow’cr of argument, and 
often by mneh justice of sentiment, is still that of a thorough 
partizaii. ]Mr. Lusliington says: — “ Having elsewluTe freely 
expressed our opinion of the conduct of the chief planner of 
the Affghan w'ar, we are the more anxious to do justice to his 
demeanour tlirougli the greater part of the struggle in which he 
perished. Lieut. Eyre’s account shows him in a most respect- 
able light; the spring of every exertion made by the force; 
the suggester of every jjlan ; the brave adopter of u respon- 
sibility from which the military leaders shrank, and which his 
foresight unirorinly vindicated by the favcmralilc results of bis 
suggestions. He consenteil to treat only wdien forced toit; be 
rejected the offer of unworthy terms with becoming spirit; and 
his conduct throughout would have entitled him to no mean 
place among that order of men whose high qualities rise higher 
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against adversity but for one lamentable and final exception.*’ 
— With an examination of the * lamentable and final exception* 
we close this article. It refers of course to Sir William Mac- 
naghteri’s accjuiescence in the proposals made to him by Ma- 
homed Ukhbar Khan on the evening before his assassination, 
and tlie breach of faith which it is sup])oscd to involve. This 
transaction has given birth to a wide diversity of opinion ; by 
some it has been stigmatized as detestable treachery ; by others 
it has been considered as fully i list i tied by the circumstances of 
the case. We live too near these events, and are jierhaps too 
much under the influence of the feelings with whiffh we have 
been accustomed to judge of the expedition itself, to form a dis- 
passionate judgnient of this particular and ini])ortant event in 
it. It is too early to expect anything that can be likened to 
tlic decision of the historical judge; and we must all be con- 
tent to be considered as advocates, either on one side or the 
other of the (|uestion. For our parts, after the most earnest 
and conscimitious examination of all the evidence we can find, 
we are strongly disposed to exonerate the Knvoy from all cen- 
sure, and on the Ibllowing considerations: — Every engage- 
ment with mutual obligations must be binding on both parties, 
or on either. If one party intentionally neglects to fulfil his 
share of the engagement, it liecomcs null and void, and ceases 
to be obligatory on the opposite party. The sti])n]ations of the 
treaty which the Ihivoy entered into with the (’hiefs were, on 
our part, that the army of C?abool should return to India imme- 
diately, and that we shmild evacuate Atfghanistaii ; on the part 
of the (Miiefs that “ iiuiiiediate supjilies and carriage cattle 
should be furnished to the troops to any extent reipiired.” 
Our part of these stipulations was fulfilled with the most scru- 
pulous good faith ; wc evacuated the 33ala llissar, and made 
every arrangement for our departure. But the Atfghan Chiefs 
never observed a single article of the treaty. Instead of send- 
ing in supplies equal to the wants of the starving garrison, they 
sent only enough for a single day : and on the fifth day after 
the agreement, openly set it aside, by declaring their resolution 
to send in no further supplies until four forts, which com- 
manded the cantonments, were surrendered to them. The 
treaty was, therefore, clearly at an end. But, as if to show that 
no promise would be kept with their humbled foes, and that all 
their engagements were made only to be broken, they tuok 
possession of the forts, but continued to neglect the wants of 
the garrison. There was, therefore, no obligation on the En- 
voy to risk the safety of the army simply in compliance with 
an engagement intended to b<> mutual, but which had been so 
flagrantly violated. 

It was not the honour of the Envoy, or the character of his 
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government, which was at stake in this instance, but the lives 
of twelve thousand men; and this ought to have been, and 
was, the one parainonnt consideration with him — tlic cynosure 
by which he steered his course. It was to save the lives of 
this large body of men that he had agreed to tlie humiliating 
terms of the treaty, and he was fully justified in regarding the 
treaty as waste jjaper, wlien it had been violated by the chiefs 
in such a manner as to render it, if observed, tin* means of 
destroying, instead of saving the troops. There was, in fact, 
no treaty; but a constant negotiation was carried on with the 
Chiefs, individually and collectively, by the Envoy, who was 
endeavouring to make the best terms in his j)ower for an army 
wliicli looked to him for safety. Though he had agretid with 
one part of the Chiefs to depart on b^'iday, having scarcely 
any provisions left, yet he was at the time engaged in a 
separate bargain with Khan Sliereen Khan, and lliiui/eli, the 
Oliilzic, two of the Chiefs who were present at the first 
meeting; and this bargain was carried on to the very last tlay. 
He told them plainly tliat if the Kiizzilhashes and the Ghilzies 
were anxious for our army to remain, and would declare them- 
selves ojienly in our favour, he would send to the Jhiriikzies 
and declare his agreement with them at an end. From the 
time w’lien tlie treaty was violated by the new d(‘mands of the 
Chiefs and the refusal of supplies, he considered himself at 
liberty to make any arrangement nilh any party which might 
most effectually relieve the army. It was not three days be- 
fore the catastrojdie that lie offered Klian Shereeu five lakhs 
of rupees, and the (ihilzie chief the same sum, if thcjy would 
side with us and send in provisions. In these circumstances, 
while he was looking round with the deepest anxiety for some 
happy turn in affairs, late in the evening of the 22rnl, Ukhhar 
Khan sent a flattering offer to sej)arate himself* from the n‘st 
of the chiefs, ami to allow the English to remain eight months 
longer in Affghanistan, so as to save their credit, on condition 
that Shah Soojali should be King of the country, ami Ma- 
homed Ukhhar Khan his vizier; and that the IJrilish (iovru-n- 
meiit should pay him thirty lakhs of rupees, and four lakhs of 
rupees a year. Sir William eagerly grasped at a j)nijH»sal 
which oftered the siiiall(*st chance of salvation to the army. 
We must coiifc'^s that we can see nothing in the nature or 
obligation of the m*gotiations which were then pending with 
the other chiefs, who were urging his departure, whihi they 
denied him provisions and cattle, which could give the least 
colour of moral turpitude fo his acceptance of an otter which 
promised him the preservation of the army. There can be 
little doubt that if this negotiation had been instrumental in 
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extricating that army from its perils, we should never have 
heard a whisper of treachery. 

The only portion of tliis engagement which appears to us in 
any incasnre questionable, on the score of morality, is that 
which refers to Aineenoollah. Mr. Lushington animadverts 
on it in the severest language. “To acquiesce in the con- 
tinuance of a treaty,” — there was no treaty at all obligatory ; 
the chiefs Inad even refused to sign it, and their whole conduct 
was a palpable violation of it — “and to plot tlie seizure of men 
who were relying on its faith, under pretext of peaceful con- 
ference, was an act of detestable treachery which, up to that 
time, the Affghans had done nothing to parallel.” In this 
short sent.eiic(i there are three discropaneies of fact which 
materially affect the character of the transaction. Sir W. 
Maenaghtcn did not jdot the seizure ; it was one among the 
various proposals of Ukhbar Khan, to which he gave his 
assent. Neither was there more than one individual, the in- 
famous Aineenoollah, to whom the proposal ajiplied. Nor 
was even this man to bo inveigled to a peaceful conference, on 
the faith of a treaty, and there treacherously arrested. The 
conference included only Ukhbar Khan and tlie Eastern Ghil- 
zie chiefs, with one of whom the Envoy long had been engaged 
in a separate negotiation, and most of whom were supposedto 
he lavourable to our interests. Aineenoollah was not expected 
to be present at the conforence, which had apparently for its 
object the recognition of these terms by the Envoy, in the 
presence of Uklihar Khan and the Ghilzies ; after which their 
troops were to he united with ours, to assault and take Ma- 
homed Shah’s fort, and there to secure Aineenoollah. This 
man, the most active and inveterate of all our opponents, owed 
everything to the kindness of JSir William Maenaghtcn, who, 
after the specimen of ingratitude and treason which he had 
exhiluted, determined to make an exam])le of him. This fact 
was apparently well known to Uklihar Khan, when he baited 
the hook with a projiosal which he knew would be agreeable 
to the Envoy. We can find no evidence that Amcenoollah 
ever attended any of the iiioetiiigs of the Chiefs, or was a party 
to any treaty or agreement, or that Sir William ever held any 
intercourse with him during the insurrection. Indeed, in the 
whole course of the negotiations we find his name mentioned 
but once, which was when the Chiefs violated the treaty by 
demanding the surrender of the forts. On that occasion, he 
is said to iiave joined Osman Khun in making this request. 
We leave it, therefore, to the future historian to pronounce on 
the degree of culpability iuvohed in the Envoy’s acceding to the 
proposal made by Ukhbar Khan, that he and the Ghilzie Chiefs 
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ti^hould unite their troops with our own tu assault and take the 
fort, and there capture this arch enemy of the British cause. 

It only remains to deal with the atrocious cltarj^e brought 
against JSir \\ illiain Jlacnaghten of having encouragt.’d the 
assassination of his opponents; ami it is 4 ‘asily dis])osed of. 
Caj)t. Mackenzie l)ears witness that when, at tlii» fatal conference 
on the evening of tiie *J‘Jd December, iMahonied Sudeecj signified 
that for a certain sum i»f money the head of Aineenoollali should 
be presented to tlic Envoy, Sir W illiam jMaenaghtt‘n shriiiik 
back w ith abhorrence, declariiig that it was neither liis eustoiu 
nor that ot his country to giv<! a price* for blood. But we Iiave 
other evidence, Oipially decisivi*, iiiidtT tlu^ hhivoy’s own signa- 
ture. AItlu)ngli he had on ]»revi<>us oecasions written to Molutii 
Lall to encourage tlie rival of AmcMmoollah, hy all possible 
moans, and assured him that lu* w'onid (‘xeciite ‘ the scoundrel 
if he could catch him;* and that he winild give a reward of 
10, 000 riipecN for his ap])reIiensioii ami that of some others; yet 
wlien the Moonshee wrolc? lt> the Ihivoy undtn* tin* impression 
that he wished the man to Ik* taken olf privatj‘ly, Sir XVilliam 
Maenaghten immediaO'ly jcplied, on tiie IsL <d‘ l)ec<*mbtT: 
“ I am sorry to lind from }oiir letter of last night that you 
should have supptised it was ev<*r iiiy ol>ject to t‘n(*ourage 
assassination. 'I’lie rebels are very wicked men, but we must 
not take unlaw’fnl im'ans to <l(‘str()y tln‘m.” 

It was no littl(} relu*f te> tin? teelings of Sir W illiam iVIaciiagh- 
ten*s relatives and fri(‘mls, that Ids remains w(‘re not abandoned 
in the country in which he had been so tn*aeIi(*rously mashacred. 
They W(*re rescued from tin* pit to which the barharons Alfghaiis 
had consigiK'd tlu’in, by tin* aifeclionale soru*itmh‘ of his widow, 
and brought down to tlui Presidency. Those public honours hy 
w hich the intenmmt of men of higli oflicial rank is distinguished 
W'cre denied to one who at the jicriod of his death Iiad been 
raised to the third station in this empire, liecanse he perished 
in an unfortunate and iinsuecessful enlerprize. But tlui absence 
of all olii<‘ial distinction at ids fuiic*ral was more than compen- 
sated by the universal respect paid to his memory. Jlis w’as a 
public funeral in a Idglier and more gratifying sense than if it 
iiad been marked bj' tlie presence of troops and the boom of 
artill(*rv. IJis remains were accompanied to tlndr final resting 
j)Iace hy the whole body of the comminiity, and inlerred amidst 
the sympathies of the inotrojiolis. A large public subscrijilion 
was immediately made for the erection of a inonumeiit over his 
grave, — and w e have the imflancholy coii-olatioii of reimmibering 
that, though assassinated in a distant land, lie still sleeps in the 
city where his earlv hoiuiurs were actpiired, and where he laid 
the foundation of bO many lasting friendships. 
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Discourses read at the Meetings of the Hindu Theophilanthropic 
Societg — Calcutta^ 1 844 . 

This is, in many respects, a remarkable volume — remarkable, not so 
much on account of any intrinsic merits which it possesses, though 
these are by no means despicable, as on account of the definite sign- 
post which it furnishes, to indicate the nature of the transitional pro- 
cess now going forward in the minds of the educated portion of the 
Hindu Community. Jiroadly, and in a general way, it may be asserted 
that there are two great religious systems prevalent in this land — the 
system of !hc ignorant and the system of the learned ; the former, a 
huge chaotic congeries of polytheistic and idolatrous fables, legends, 
and absurdities ; the latter, a professed scheme of pure monotheism, 
but really and truly, of physical or metaphysical l^lntheism. Now, 
such being the state of tilings, it was distinctly foreseen that the 
vigorous introduction of the rational Literature, Science, and Pbiloso- 
[)hy of the West would alone be suflicient to discredit and demolish 
the gigantic system of polytheism and idolatry ; while they could not 
fail essentially to allcct or modify the system of Pantheism, whether in 
its grosser or more ideal forms. Such, accordingly, has been the 
realised event. Numbers have had their eyes opened to discern, and 
ill theory to re|mdiate the abominations of idolatry. In the absence of 
an adeijuatc substitute, in the form of a better faith, they either wildly 
disclaim all belief in any religion, natural or revealed, or they fall back 
on the professed 'riieism of the Vedas — the oldest and most venerated 
of their sacred writings. This professed theism, as unfolded in the oldest 
standards of the Vedant, is, beyond all debate, a system of gross Pan- 
theism. By subsequent authorities, it was sublimated into a system of 
idealism, or spiritual Pantheism. Under either of these forms, how- 
ever, it contains much that must be grating to the judgment and the 
feelings of those who have been habituated lo the purer philosophy of 
the West ; while it wants much which an acquaintance with European 
learning must always teach its disciples to bo essential to a reasonable 
system of Theology. The Brahma, or Supreme Ciod of Vedantism, 
for example, has, in no intelligible sense, any moral attributes. Those 
who read any standard English works on Natural Theology, must soon 
note this glaring delieiency. Instead, however, of being led, from the 
existence of this and similar marked imperfections, to reject the entire 
system as spurious, they simply cease to view it as an authoritative 
revelation from (iod, and begin to treat it merely as a scheme of human 
philosophy, which may be cut and carved, shaped, and fashioned, 
added to or subtracted from, according to the whims, fancies, or caprices 
of successive operators. The new-fangled scheme, however, still passes 
uuder the name of Vedantism ; as if it were a faitliful transcript and 
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republication of the ancient Vedantism or ihuf of the original Hindu 
Standards I 

Truly hatli tlie wise man said, that there is nothing new under the 
sun. The prociss now described has often been realizi d before ; and, 
in similar circumstances, is sure to be always similarly rcaliml. When 
light Hrst comes in contact with darkness, there is a struggle, more 
or loss prr)tractod — an interval, longer or shorter, during which both 
seem to he hleiuK'd together—a season of twilight which appears du- 
biously to hang in the balance tlic tendencies towards the aseendancy 
of night or the dominion of day. Thus it was in the first eciituries clf 
the Christian era. When Heathenism was only eoneussed and liroken 
hut not destroyed, whether in its grosser form of idolatry or in its 
more retined form of Pliilosophy, it strove to have itself, in whole 
or in part, amalgamated with the purer faith wliieh threatened, not 
merely lompiest, but extermination. Hence, amongst other achieve- 
ments, the strenuous attempts, in the celebrated schools of Alexan- 
dria, to purify the Creciaii and otlier oriental Philosophies, by an 
iniiltration ot Christian tnitli. i fence, the Alexandrian Platonism 
became a sort of dcmi-(>hristi.inizi‘d Platonism — projjcilv designated 
Nco-Platonism, to distinguish it from the old. So, in like inaiinrr, 
ought much of what, now-a-days, is made, to pass for \'edan!isin — 
consisting as it does of a new compound arising from an iin’<>rpora- 
tion of many Western ideas with fragments of oriental thought - to 
be designated Neo-Vedaiitism, to dl^lingifsh it from the old. “ The 
world, through wisdom,” says au inspired Apostle, “ knew not (iod.*’ 
“ Those great disputers of this world,” as the weighty aphorism has 
been and may be paraphrased, “ were too full of uieij s|)(‘eiilati(>iis to 
know Him wlio is only to be diseuvered liy a eomposid, humble, and 
S(df-denyiiig mind ; tiieir curiosity servt'd rather to da/zle their eyes 
than to eMilighten them ; while they rather inoiidly braved themselves 
in their knowledge of the Deity, than humbly subp-eted their o>mi 
souls ill a compliance with il ; making the Divinity notliing else but 
as a flattering glass that iniglit reflect and set olf to tbem the beauty 
of their own art and parts : and, while they semied to convi-rsi' with 
(jiod himself, they rather amorously courted their iiwn image in Him, 
and fell in love with their own shape.” How srrikingly upplhralile 
these words are to some of our modern Vedaiitists, who, even now, in 
the midst of ns, are busily engaged m shaping and fashioning a nev/ 
God and a new religion unto themselves — those who have noted their 
movements best, can best testify I 

But, leaving the general theme and coming to tlio volume more 
iniineciiatel y lietorc us, we may n'lnark that, as a natural sprout and 
uftspring of* the present state of fermentation and rhangc, the Society, 
whose published manifesto it is, recently spuing into existence. The 
nature and objects of the Society, however, will best appear from the 
preface of the volume now under review, which, foi this purpose, we 
herewith insert entire : — 

“ The cominiin^e of tiic * Hindu Tlieophihiulhiopic Society' deem it intum- 
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bent on them to say a few words with reference to the nature and objects of 
the Society. Its existence is owing to a conviction irresistibly forcing itself 
upon every reflective mind that the great work of India’s regeneration 
cannot be achieved witliout due attention to her moral and religious improve- 
ment. 

'‘The Society was cstabli'^hed on the 10th of February, 1843, by a select 
numbi*r of Native friends assembled for the ])urpo8e of considering the best 
iiHians for promoting the moral elevation of their countrymen. Despite the 
formidable obstacles which opposed themselves to its progress, and which, 
under the existing circumstances of our country, are inseparable from the 
pursuit of every great and good undertaking; this little corporation, thus origi- 
nated, has cuntiiuied to thrive, and now promises to be a lasting and efheient 
institution. Its operations during tiie last year atford a cheering illustration of 
the practical recognition on the part of some educated Hindus at least, of the 
necessity and importance of moral and religious culture. 

“ The Society aims at the extermination of Hindu idolatry, and the dissemi- 
nation of sound and enlightened views of the Supreme Being —of the unseen 
and future world — of truth— of ha]>pin«\ss and liiial beatitude. It proposes to 
teach the Hindus to worsliip (lod in apirit and in trutlif and to enforce those 
moral and most sacred duties which they owe to iheii* Maker, to their fellow- 
heings, and to llirmsi'lves. 

“ Tlie truths which it im aiis to inculcate are, it must be remembered, not 
necessardy dependent on the truth or falsehood of any creed, but such as are 
sanctioiK'd by the universal belief of mankind. But though absolutely inde- 
pendent of all ci'cimIs, yet these truths form the basis, so to speak, of every 
creed. That there is a (’reator and moral (Jovernor of the universe — that there 
iM a something in man which i.^ not annihilated on the dissolution of the bodily 
frame and wliicli is iinmortal— -that virtue is associated with happiness, and 
vice with misery; these constitute the fundamental doctrines, the seminal prin- 
ciples, of the religion both of civilized and iineiviliz.ed nations. The practical 
rocogiiition of tliem liy the great mass of tlie Natives, cannot but be bailed by 
every real friend of India. 

“The nbjeel of the Soeiety, as its very name implies, is to promote love to 
CohI and love tn mail. It is an object in which every pious and benevolent 
person must be deeply inter<'ste<l. 

“The Soeiety holds nioiiihly meetings, when iliscourses in English and 
Bengalli are delivered. The sulyeets embraced by tlie discoursers relate to 
general prineipU s in morals au<l religion. The other means adojited by the 
Society for the reali/aliou of its object, are the preparation and publication of 
Bengalli 'I’lacts on moral autl n le^ious subjects, ami the reprinting of Sanscrit 
and Bengalli woiRn ilinstrating tlie same. 

“The object of the Society being absolutely a (.’albolic object, it is earnestly 
hoped liiat the eorilial syin[vitiiies of every enhghteiUHl European and Native 
friend of our country will be enlisted in its behalf. 

“ Culcuttiif 1st Octobn't 1844*“ 

The objects of the Association are still farther expounded in the first 
or introductory discourse — in some respects, the ablest and the best 
in the whole collection. Amid many glaring obscurities of spiritual 
vision and many palpable inadequacies of spiritual conception, there 
is a distinct recognition of various important principles and a candid 
acknowledgment of various important facts. It is, withal, written in 
a style which indicates considerable earnestness of spirit — a somewhat 
refreshing phenomenon in this region of freezing indifference. The 
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grand but too frequently neglected fact, that man is emlowed with 
moral and religious powers not less than with intellectual faculties— 
and that the former require to he developed and cultivated not less 
than the latter — is thus distinctly announced : — 

“That there is .a something in inun o-M'iitially ditlVn iit iVtmi Ins itiii lhriu.il 
self is obvious from a survey of his coustuution. He is a religious and moral 
as well as an intellectual being. He stands in thrcefohl relation to his (lod, 
to his fellow-beings, and to himself. He is endoweil with -vi neralion, whu h 
has reference to the first relation ; with henevolem e, whieh has rc ten nee to the 
second; and with prudence, whieli has reference to the third. 'I’lie secils of 
veneration ainl ben( voleiice are implanted in the lieart of man by tlie hand of 
God, but they eamiut germinate and fructify wiiliout cultiv.ition. 'I he drvelo[>- 
inent of our religious and moral feelings and alhctious is the great uni of (mii 
being. But how can it he o(lV‘Cte«i f Not, of course, by the di velnpiiient 
of the intellectual faculties alone f No: inti llcctual cultivation is not iden- 
tical with religious and moral cultivation, 'i'he former dot s not neiessunly 
imply the latter. Tlie system of edueatioii pursued l»y the educational eonned, 
though pregnant with ri.sults of the highest importanci; to India, is not sulli- 
cicntly calculated to realize the great objects of education. It li.is lefereiae to 
the fteadf and not to the //ci/rf, — to the iattlhctml, and not to the nmnil^ and 
religious man. But men are not mere pieces of inttlltflunlism. As moral 
and religious beings, thorerorc — l)cings, endoweil with feelings and alfi i turns 
susceptible of the most splendid development— beines desti'ied to immoiiabty ; 
to survive the material world, aye, those planets and suns roiling in the ini* 
inensity of space, we cannot act in more diametrical opposnmu to the great 
purposes of our existence than to be lu-glcctful of moml nnd tihgituts, ciilhiir. 
That the organization of this Society is manifestly ('.deulati^d to cherish and 
foster our moral and religious sentiuients must be admitted. It is one of tin; 
best means that could ho adoptt'd for the ac(;om|dishmciit of our end iii view. 
As.sociated strength and zeal can work wonders.*’ 

The undeniable fart, that many who have acquired a superior eihi 
cation and vvlio have in consequence, ihcvraticuUu at least, lenouneccl 
the monstrous absurdities of IlinduiMii, wiihoiit seekings and appa- 
rently without caring for a hcUer substitute instead,— i.s thus fairly 
admitted and gently exposed : — 

“ In surveying the present .state of our country, while we are stiuck, on the 
one hand, by the radical changes elfecled by the omuipoteiicfi of i dueation, we 
behohl on the other the melancholy picture presented liy the ab.sente of all 
practical nligion among the educated, or, rather, the so-railed educated natives. 
It is a humiliating !)Ul nevertheless an unqueslioiiable fact, that iii renouncing 
the superstition of their country, — in disembariassinu lln ir minds from the 
fetters of that anti«iuaied bigotry winch still cleavrs to the gieai mass aiournl 
them, they have not embraced a purer and nohlei religion, l liough they hu- 
lieve in the one and true (ioil, yet their b« lief, in niMCly-iiine eas. s out of a 
hundred, is meredy a passive asst at instead of lieing a living uwvutuin. They 
oscilate between the ere* d they have renounced, and that which they profess. 
But their proh ssion <lo«;s not seem to h.irmonizo witli the genend tenor of their 
lives. For the gn at majority of the young men who e.dl lliemselves eibieated 
do not think of leligion. Nl.tny of them are kmmn to mariifest an absolute 
indifference to it. \Miih' tl»ey would talk one to dtaih on tin* degrading na- 
ture of the religion of iheir country, wlnle lin y would fiedy participate in the 
luxuries of a Kuiopeaii’s table, and lliii«k ibat therein tin; pith and marrow of 
reformation did consist, they do not make any provision for the cultivation of 
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th»fir religious sentiments. These liberals of our day, lliese pseudo reformers 
of our country, must know that their enlightenment — their elevation above 
tluiir ignorant an<l l.eniglited countrymf^n, is a dream, a chimera. If, in eman- 
cipatin.: lliemsidvos finm lin* manacles of supcrsiilion, da y had maiiirested a 
convspimdiiii; /.<'ai in llio cuIiuih of their rt-ligious feelings, in tin- acuMi.sition 
and disscMnination of tlio knowledge of God by the study of His p>«>w« r and 
goodiir <.j, as displayed in Ids wondrous works, then would they have called 
ilie<7*7fof their race, iha lights of their country ! lint their renunciation of 
our i^opular religion, when viewed in connection with their apafliy and luke- 
wannness in religious ♦•ulture, is anything hut practical, and in.stead of elevat- 
ing them aliove, d(‘gra(h*s them beneath their .siipcrslitinus countrymen. The 
latter /luvc a religion, tlmugli a false redigion. 'I hey do not wholly want those 
strong motives to virtue, of which superNtitioii deprives them rmt. Their be- 
lief, for instance, in tlie existence of Hell (^Nuriicl/) i.e. in tlic retrilmtivo jus- 
tice of ( mhI, operates as an incentive to virtue, and a guarantee against vice. 
Ihit several of our educated fi lends (I spc.ik from personal knowledge) ab- 
solutely diuiy futuiity, and would have us confine our hopes and asjiirati«»ns 
to tliis World, while the helief of most of them in it is so faint and passive tliat 
it cannot, as a matter ofcoiirsi?, impart to them llinse sanctions to virtuous con- 
<liicl witli wliicli the iiivincihli* helief of our superstitious coimtiMucn in the 
rt'wanls and ]»iinishim'iits of a future slate, so strongly inculcated in tlieir 
ShastraSf alnnidantly .supply tliein.’* 

On the great suhje<!t of national improvement, the author, we are 
happy to (iiid, has adoptiMl the more sane and .sober views which have 
been put forth by llie advocates of a moral and roligiou.s Reform as 
indispensable towards .social and p<ilitical amelioration. Never, cer- 
tainly, did men labour under a grosser liallncination than tlioso who 
dream that political reform alone constitutes the panacea for India’s 
wrongs and Indhrs complex maladies ; and it is something novtd and 
pleasant in its way to find the authors and abettors of siieb a sliurl- 
sigiited and delnsive theory thus elfeclually rebuked, though in a 
somewiuit too radical strain, by an intelligent Hindu : — 

“ We talk of die injustice of our CHoverniTieiit, We talk of the seUisIi :ind 
exclusive ])olicy of our masters of L<-adimludl Sircvt. We talk of the political 
dcgr.idaiioii of our country. Rut rest assured that the gn at work of our 
|•«■gt•m'ratioIl cannot be ai’hiovrd by lucaiisofptditicai elevation nlone. IVo. The 
iIi^iMsc oi our country is a complicated diseuM.*, ami of a moral rather than of a 
poiitii^al ctv.iracti'r. Itoiu this it should not be understood that 1 am oppo>icd 
to political rctorin. the reverse. I vvould lie du; lirst person to repro- 

bate the narrow ami >hort-si' 4 hlcd policy of our Merchant Princos — our Joinl- 
stock Sovereigns, - to .idvocatc the abolition (d' their s.dl and opium, as wtdl 
as tlicir atimiiiistrative moiiojioly, in onler ilsat the Natives may particijiate in 
llie henctits of an uiit'ettiMcd commerce, and enjoy ih ^'v* situ ilions of cmolu- 
imuil ami responsibility to wliiidi they are entitled. 1 am tiriidy persuaded 
th.it one of the best means for regeiicr.iliiig and elevating India is to do tier 
piditicai justice, — to iVee her from the political di>ahi'ilies under which she 
labours,— to render tlic path of political distinction acceNol>ic to l|. r children, 
— to realize the benevolent intentions of the l.isi (’haiin- as embodied in the 
(tTth clause, — to give tlicm a share in the ndministr.ition of iln-ir country, by 
levelling that di>tinclion of covenanted and uiicoveiianted service which a blind 
self-interest has upre.ucd— by annihilating the ‘ aristocracy of skin,* and re- 
cognizing merit and not complexion as worthy of reward ! ^ IhU political ele- 
vation alone, exclusive of intellectual, and, what is more, of moral and reli- 
gious elevation, cannot realise the hopes of the friends of India. The accom- 
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plish men t of her regeneration cannot, I reiterate, be effected without the spread 
of a sound moral education, the cultivation of our religious and moral feelings, 
— the extirp'.ition of superstition and prejudice, — the (lisseniinatiou among our 
countrymen of pure aiul elevated ideas of God, ami the recognitiim by them of 
that religion \Nhich leaches that He alone is tite ubject of woiship. (iive her 
moral and religious freedom, ami her regcneralioii is achieved. India, morally 
and religiously free and regenerated; — India emancipated from her spiritual 
thraldom ; — India disembarrassed from the manacles of that Ilrahminical super- 
blilioii which consists in the worship of images and the multiplication of the 
one indivisihle Godhead into thirty-throe hundreds of millions of jiarls, will 
rise spontaneously and irri'sistibly and clothe herself with the rights ami privi- 
leges of civilization and freedom !” 

The remainder of tlie volume consists of a series of essays partly in 
Bengalli and partly in English. The former, whicdi arc written in a 
pleasing and elegant style, treat of the power and goodness of God, 
the delight of worshipping Brahma, the Supreme, c'gc., and abound 
with sentiments and expressions whieli nevL*r could have occurred to 
an unsophisticated disciple of tlie genuine old school of Vedantism. 
They have in them an infusion of better ideas, importeil without ae- 
knowledgmcnt from another and widely diirerent soil. The English 
essays illustrate or discuss the following subjet^ts: — Tbo goodness of 
the Deity manifested in a leaf. — The system of philosophy inetdeated in 
the Bliagavat Gita. — The Bhagavat Gita. — Tlie power, wisdom, and 
goodness of tlie Deity as displayed in the organism of tlie Zoopliyte. — 
Ilinduism as it is, — The phenomena of reproduction. — The association 
of virtue with happiness, and of vice with misery, an argument for the 
goodness of the Deity. — The immortality of the soul as inculcated by 
the Hindu religion. — Conformity and nonconformity. The most of 
these hear internal evidence of having proceeded from the pen of the 
author of the first or inaugural discourse. There are at least two very 
palpable exceptions from this general conclusion; — as two of the 
essays are from the pen of an educated native Christian, who was per- 
mitted to read tliem as a visitor. 

From the preceding list of essays there is one wliicli we could 
hoarlily uisli to have seen excluded. It is that on “ the phenomena 
of rt'pioduetion.” If it had been delivered professionally in a medical 
college, to professional medical students, it would have been all very 
well. But, published as it is, in a volume designed for the penisul 
of ordinary promiscuous readers of every class and sex, it certainly is 
entirely out of place — a moinimetit of gross feeling and had taste. And 
when it mumerates the mighty men that have, like others, h(*en so 
“ wimderfully and fearfully made,’' in such an order as tlie following, — 
‘‘ A Milt<m and a Shakespeare, an Alexander and a Napoleon, a Bacon 
arnl a New ton, a Howard and a Ilarc /” — we can only lift np our hands 
in dumb and ex|iressive silence. Mr. David Hare — who, whatever 
might be his good (pialities, was scarcely known beyond the precincts 
of Calcutta, and who was as notoriously distinguished for his opposition 
to pure moral and religious culture as he was for his general zeal in 
behalf of secular education — made the climax or culminating point to 
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the ascending scries of Milton and Shakespeare, Alexander and Napo- 
leon, Bacon and Newton and Howard! Why, it simply reminds us 
of the climax of the Frenchman who exclaimed, in tlie view of a noble 
landscape, “ Beautilnl — sublime — magniheent — pretty u'cHt" 

In the c>say on the immortality of the soul as incuicaled by the 
Hindu religion, it is not only admitted, but proved by suitable rpiota- 
tions, that the genuine V'odantic doctrine is, that the soul is “ an 
emanation frotu the Deity” — that is “ part and t>urcel of tlte univeisal 
spirit— that it is a portion of the Supreme Ruler as a spark is of lire" 
— that “ tlu! relatirm is not that of master and servant, ruler and ruled, 
but as that of whole atid part , — that being “ a portion of the divine 
substance it p trticipatcs in the divine altrihutes, eternal and unborn, 
immortal and intiuite” — and that “ salvation or mnkli is ideiitilicatiori 
with the l)(‘ily or absorption into bis essence.’* And what grieves us 
to tiiid is that a writer of siicli intelligence coidd propound this impious 
<lognni, not only witlujut repudiating it, but apparently eonsentiug 
to it as true. It is only au mlditional conlirmalion of the assertion of 
the inspired voieimc, tlial in spnilual matters the highest wisdom of 
this world is very ^^^oli^bness. 

III the essay on Hinduism as it is,” there are some \ery excellent 
and portiiKMit rmnarks respj cling the evils of the pojmlar idolatry — 
intermixed, however, like all the rest, with many confuserl and darkling 
observations. It very unnecessarily revives the now almost unive*isally 
C'Xphxled idea of Ilnmo and others — that idolatry was the Jir&t form 
of belief and worship — that it preceded Monotlu ism or Deism — and 
that the latter is the philosophical growth of a sul»se(pienl age and more 
rcHned jioiiod c>f social c sislenee. It is an idea not less repugnant to 
the revelation of the Bible, tlian it is opposed to the dictates of sound 
reason and the la st authenticated records of Aucleut History. It is 
distinctly allowed that the Vedas do “ countenance idolatry,*' It might 
rather Itc said, do deliberately and systematically ineuleale it. But is 
this eoneeded “ eouuteiianee” of idolatry eondemued by our aulbor I 
Nay ; the fact is ailmitted, as it is too notorious tr> admit of denial. 
But, then, it is nductantly ailmitted — admitted, witli sundry soften- 
ings and apologetic expressions. The idolatry inculcated by the 
Vedas is declared to be ditfen iit in kind from the idolutry which now 
prevails. It is “ u deification only of the clementb," and so forth. 
W'hal ! Ttdk of the extermination of idolatry, and iu tlic same breath 
ti))huld the Vedas and Vedaiitism which tolerates or countenances 
idolatry ! Is it not marvellous that the stark staring contradiction of 
such n course of procedure /Iocs not awaken our amiable and rational 
Tlicophilanthropists out of their delusive dreams ? 

The essay on the system of philosophy inculcated iu the Bhagavat 
Gita exhibits al o the same incongruous blending of light and daikness. 
It is a spectacle to excite one’s pity and compassion. It is eulogised 
lieyond all reasonable proportion — being ** surpassed by not even tlie 
Iliad or the Paradise Lost!” Why, truly, this is somewhat like saying 
that the glow-worm or the fire-fly is, in brilliancy, surpassed by not even 
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the moon or the sun ? The Gita is said to aim at tlic extorminalion of 
Hindu idolatry! and yet it is allowed that “ it compromises in some 
measure with the religious prejudices of our countrymen, hy not 
attacking' them directly,’* and by repeatedly deelarinu' that '■‘the tempo- 
rary enjoyment of an inferior heaven, for a limitetl period, is the reward 
of those that worship idols.” Its views of Cuxl are said to he “ j»ecu- 
liarly noble and elevated and yet it is admitted that “ it identities, 
in some measure, the creaturewith the (heator,” — ami that “ it saNimrs, 
in short, of Pantheism,*’ the author is “ not prepared to deny.” It is 
declared that no higher code of morals can be conciaved than that 
inculcated by the Gita;” — ami yet it is admitted to have for its basis 
tlie fearfully presum|)luous pride of Siuicism — and that the ostensihh’ 
object of the whole work is to “ reconcile* Arjun to a war uilh his 
kinsmen !” In “ elevation of sentiment, in aeuti inss of ar-umenta 


lion, in suhlitnity of conception, in splendour ot dielion, in tt lieily ol 
illustration,” it is said to be “ rivalled by ]»erhaps no pe rformance in 
the Sanskrit language -and yet before the erilie is done with it, he 
IS obliged camlidly to confess that its main and leading '■* ohjt‘i‘r’ is 
“absolutely irrcconcileable with the doctrines inculcated by ll’*-— that 
“ some parts of it are ojiposcd to others — that “ it is, in shoit, an 
incongruous whole, and exhibits rather the grandeur and sublimity of a 
ruin than the beauty and niagiiiliei‘nee ol u finished pif*. Jbit wi* 
cannot follow any farther this strange medley of sense and nn-senst:- 
light and darkness— strength and weakness— boldness and limidilv -- 
sincerity and eompiomise — wliich constitute the main staple of this as 
well as mostof iheollu t issa>s. Nor is it necess.uy. 'I’he task has 
been in jjart well execnted'by the ('hrhtian of the 

Society. His esi,ay on the Pbagaval (lita, ineliided in the present 
collection, ought to form, to a ctmsiderahle extent, an antidote tr> 
much of the poisonous and peiiions st.iif that pn cetlus ami follow*^ it 
It is, moreowr, written in a calm, char, di ;passionate, and eamlid 
style. The Neo-Veflantisl Essayist having cpioted, with iiiaiKed 
approhaliuii, Waiivn jHaslings’s famous pam gyiie on the (iila, the 
(Christian l!ls.sayist proeee<ls to analyse and expose it. lie thus, lir.^.t 
of all, points out its inconsistencies and s< lf-eoiiUadi(. tion j : 

«‘Ino;zr place he siiys ll»al in estimatiu- the im-nls ..f iIm- (iita t!..* 
should dive>.l his mind, not m.ly of all such sM.iim. m.s .d dm n. y and pio- 
priety as were convenlional in llmopc*, hui .dvM.I a I notams and 
which the Christian n li^ion and inoial phdo.uj.hy crnci.it. d m nnotlu) 
place he pronomues this pioduction to he n«pul to tin* ( hri^.i.m . .upiou.! 
With the lin, he jh.^t w.itcs to Irl! you ll.at y<ai nm-l ^vp- ' ^ 
the Cdla, oUurit,, uUurMn/. ha.ha.ou. A .hts an, I a ^ 

t/,cn wishes vr>u alM> to accoul to it the sm.'ul.tr mero of he/ng a. i.tiMU. I .ti 
oracle of Divndty as the Ihl.le il.elt ! In om; p.mtj.ai.l. he sa>. In- could iiol 
venture lo recoiL.end the fiita for puliheatioo w.il.oot preparing the Kuro- 

pean reade r lor much that would imlilat** a-ae.^i Ins lut.ons «,f ul^non and 

morulitv;— (oll.erwiM.* why fxHude alt aj^pcaU to the M.-veah.d termts of reli- 
cion and monl duty ’)-A:i!un a/ia pages .earn h. O ils in suhs ante that 
Krishna Hwa,,a)ani \ ^ nn ule.it.d in India dn. same sentiments wh.ch I ani 
of Tarsus preatVd in Kurope! Wl.ieh ot dov two contiadic-tory repres.n^. 
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tinns of il»f? fliin rin'rit f’.itu is to bo rocoivorl for true? Is this to he dcMlt with 
ns ;i woik tli.it, \vli:tl(;v« v it'< othor rnorits rCf|iiiroil, bofunj it could hr dtciMilIv 
|>rfsr nti f| to the I j.'ilidi rc.ulcr, ihr. uHoinnict* of ohficunttf^ ahsiit hurburons 
hnhits, and a /mrntrtl inomldti, :iiid an exclusion of all appeals to the n.'vealcd 
tioM'ls of the uosjxd / OrisiltoliC coiisidend, what Air. Hasliiv^s has obc- 
wlicrc called it, a thtolontf itiruruiihj von V'^pondin^ vUh that of the Christian din. 
ju nsatiiiit, and fKnn rfalli/ illastratia^ ita fiindiiau ntal dovtriavis? Hat if th<; 
Ifii^hl llnrioniahlc critic had himself observed his own principle of cxcludire^ 
all appeals to Christianity in forinim; a jtist estimate of tlu; (iita, how could 
ho record this last verdict ? How could he say that the one accnntidy 
rorre-!p(Mi<h‘<l with the <jther, it the two were not t<i lu* cf>inpare<l to'j^ether * 
How call yon divert your minds of all allusions to a eeit iin sysf in while 
examiijii!'^ tin* merits of au<»lher, if you lu‘sitate not to pronounci; them both to 
I'e eipi.d 

After adveilitiLi,* to those anomalous itieonsistmeiis, be next enters and 
roeords his solemn |)rotest a',;ainst the notion that tlie theolo'^y of the 
lihaoavat (liia aeenrattdy eorresjnmds witli that of the ('hri-tian dis* 
pensalion, <ir that, it powerfully eiiforeiis its fundamental doctrines: — 

“ I lie fj'i/n props up the pantln istie tlicnlo-jy of tin? Wslatil ; the Itif'h 
bases il'» (bspen^aln ns on an a« knowled^etl personal and iuiii\ldu il discriiui- 
nation hetween tin* Cii ator and l!ie ere.ilnre, ddn* «,//<; o presents tin* liuniau 
spirit as f tenial and uinae.ite ; the e/Acr pionouuet all <*r« atures aniiuatt.* and 
inanimate to fiave hern en atid fiom nothing, Tiic (ii!u would have you be- 
lieve llnil, as Krishna was IVoia <tere.:ty, *'t) likewise Arjuu and all the pnm i s 
of the eai tit «< i’< 7 - «</•(• ;,.i/ ; tin* I 5 ib!i(*al Scriptures teach you that man was 
crcatid at a di'linitc lin e v.ln u Cod bivallicd into liis nostvils the bn ath oflih*. 
'rims in one of tin* veV) fuiidann nt.il points of all lelij^ion, tin? (Jila contradicts 
imt only (.’lu i>tiaiiity but als«» the first pnin'iples of n.itural tlnoloj^y, by deuy- 
ing the creation of tin* human sj»iiit,or identifyiu'^Ml w.lh the Divine. 

A;4ain» by luculeatin * the tloctrine of the ^b lempsyrhosis, ihi? (Jit.i has 
proved itself to be a sysiiau opptist d to the '.Tosj . l, Accordmi to \ yas, the 
Mini depaits (Vtun an ohl einaeiatol bo*ly only to enter into a fiasli oi'k*, after 
the luatmei' ol a per>(tn eliau ,iu;.; <»hl ^.irmi'iit*' ami puttin'; on iiew’oins; -- 
aecoiiliii'.; l.» tin* m>]ined wni.’is of the Hible, t.ie s'piiits of nn n di jiartiu^r 
tills bfi*, enter :ou>thi r worhl of joy or sun'erifu% aiel there abide tin* -.^laat 
j'ldv ;im ut to conu*. 

(hue n.or<*, ilie aimih’.l.uitui of indiviilinl cxiNlence by absorption into the 
Divine spirit is ihi* hi'.*,hcsi ohjecl of desire wbicli the (iita presents to his 
volarn s; immortal eMslenec in llie enjuynieiil of (011)’^ preseiu o is the rewaid 
which the fiMp7 c/ oU'ers to its recipients. Aecorxlin.:)y, the vnv predicts the 
destruction of personal CMsirnce, and, con -Mpienlly, of the individual soul to 
take jilace at a ceilam unknown period; the othir niculeaier. the immortal 
existeuco of I'very imliviilual soul in pleasure or iu pain as the ri';;htLons jnd'j- 
meiit of (Jod shall al!«it to every man his own poriinn. 

[n line, (’hristi.mily is a dispensation of love and merev, riuliicMusness and 
holmess,— asset tme the t;oodiuss and jnsiice of ( iod, and pn)VidmLr lor human 
redemi'tion consistently with the Diviiu? pi ifeciions. It teael.is us tlia* the 
thildicu of .\dam are, by nature and actual commission, traiisciL'-sors oftiod’.s 
»vill, aial hav<* render. -d tliemselvcs liable to condemnalion ainl jainishment. 
It mcits man as a sinitcr, i;;noraiit of the way whereby to r».*lrieve and itp.nr 
bis situ.uion. It proj'hums Christ’s sacrifice on the cro'.s as a ]>erteef, sufH- 
rit nt. ;md full s.jiisfai turn for the sin.s of the wholoworhl ; and thus it pfopo'-a-s 
to p;or»i'r‘ i. ’I'lssjou (»t his Mils ami tt> icstt»re him to divine crace. 'llu* (Hfn 
pr lo .! 1. s . ; ..!.rus(»fl n!\stie >\ni, h\ of divinity, cotdbundm.: the cristiiire 
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with the (.^rontj^r, and hol.Iin^ out ilic dissolution of* individual existenro as 
the great ohjtrt of Iminan atnhition to he ohtained hy an ah'^traet eontempla- 
tion oftlio iilentity of the Siiju-eine with l!u‘ human S)»irit ; — entirely silent on 
those points on wlneli man nei «ls instruetion hu tin- purposes of internal salva- 
tion, and much too hKpiieious on snhjirls nf lui-u* meiaph\ ‘lual curioMt\,auJ 
questions of subtle and unprolitable disputathm.” 

After various other ivmarks, ealotilateil to show that, the llhagavat 
Ciita, instead of (liseouraginjr^ tended rather to ineuleati* anil uphold 
idolatry, — and, instead of teaeiiinga sublime theoloj^v, lahoureil rather 
to establish a system fitted to “ sa[)the very foundation of pure natural 
religion, so as virtnally to lead to inlidolity, impiety, and ungodliness,” 
— tlic author concludes with the following pointed and appropiiate 
counsels : — 

“And here I wdl venture to leniind yon, that nlr^nm is to he sluiiii«l «»/»- 
^Vf/zn /// and .v/d'/'i <7/r( /■'/ ; — ohjevtivelv, with referenev to the ascertained :«iul 
established truths which it embodies, mdependenl of man’s belief and l omluet, 
— and suhji Ttirch/^ as rcL;anls ibo impvovene nt uf human b elmns i\ ->peclm 

them. (Hijt'cfivtljit must seek daily for fniiluT li ;ht and knowlediic; 

and suhjtrfivt Ij/, you must sei.'k to b)llowthe liahl and knowledge thus reeiuved 
to their fullest extent. Vour etlbrts may thus be ilireetcd iu a t\No-fold ebau- 
nel ; — i«yw/;;v after truth as far a.s your spiritual interests may need; and the 
cultivation of your own love; and reverence for trntli so far as >on sneeeed in 
discovering or comprehending it. Tin* onr will require reailing and re‘*earch -- 
the other, eontemplatioii, ami a spirit of <levotion to ( bx! ; and botli may l.i; 
greatly expedited hy piayeifulness t«» Him who can direct and till the nmli'i 
standing as well as s-iMetify and move the heart, in tins way only ('an we hope 
to render onrselvi s aeeepicd m (iod’s ‘'iglit. We need the knowledge ol llis 
will, and tile ]»eribriiiance of that will wlieii known. We must iiupiin* how 
lie wishi s ns to worship and appioach Him, — and aelnally, •'O appio.ieh ami 
worship, wlien we attain the (diject of (.mr imjuiry. We must (;v< r si.'ck the 
state of mind in whicli David sang--7V</(7i «n, i) l.onl^ the /cm/ e/ //n/ 
fiJid I Jidl/ hnjt it uutit tfff rnil. (Jirr me undt luul I shall Ltrji thj/ 
law; ytUf ] shidt <>l>y( ri’i it with ;//// n'lndt heart, I his is the kind (<f feeling 
iijion which all teligi«)us pursuits are to he based ; this is the spmt in whie’n 
all divim; dntii s arc t/) be discliarg* «l ; tins is the tone lliat should pervade all 
rational beings and moral agents. In e/mcliisi'm, I must, as a (lliiistian mmi*- 
ter, declare and oiler to your collr(,iive or individual inquiry, that tin; will 
and statutes off lod have bet n comniniiicate/l by Him ; that the (djeetin triiths 
of religion have been dulared ; tb.il the Snpn me Ibnug lnts imparled a know'- 
Icdge of bis Iaw'«, and j'liblishcd tl e way of Iminau n /leiiij)tion ; that an atone 
rneiit an/1 satisfacl.on f/jr sin Z/f/v been iiiad« -eveii by linn whose very naini? 
signifies His otlici; as the aii/iinted Saviour of tin* woild. 'rin.* pro( lamation of 
these truths is what we mean by the (Jo'pel, — ami it is this grand doctrine that 
we ort'er to the coiiM/b iation and reteption of all men ; and vvljelh/.r this smiivly 
can directly admit of tins p irtieul.ir con »i*ler.iiion or not, I may at b-asli.all upon 
y«»n io ytiWT privnfe capneities iio» to treat this great fpiestani vvith imlilferfrice, 
I nt t«» pursue it until you arrive ala satisfactory conclusion — until the iiiimi is 
c/juviriceil, ;in/J tlie lu-art isafi»cted — hoj)»; is pioduii?d, and confidence begol- 
t*n; — imiil the spirits sliall be ftirtifitd by ‘grace and anchor njioii faith — 
unmoved by the tronhb s arel agitations of life, and waiting in joyful anticipa 
lion of that blessJ'd d.iy when (iod shall wipe away all tears from its eyes.*’ 

When we look riroun/i us and view the monstrous puerilities, absiir- 
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ilitics, and cruelties that are practised by multitudes in the name of 
woisliij) — aflVouting heaven and desecrating earth — dislionouring to 
God and ruinous to the souls of men — it is impossible to view, without 
interest or concern, the transilionary struggles of the members of the 
Tlieophilanlhropic Society to emancipate themselves from the yoke of 
an hereditary and degrading superstition. It is a certain step oi 
movement in advance, which indicates the introduction and working 
of some influential elements of change. And after the stagnation of 
so many ages, who would not rejoice at the faintest prospect of motion 
and rcvivisccnce ? The very desire to get extricated from the quag- 
mire of an abominable idolatry — to escape from the senseless mum 
incries of a ceremonial formalism — to repudiate the irrationality of a 
theoretic or j)raclieal atheism — to cultivate the religious and moral 
feelings which alone constitute the seat of pure devotion — to present 
before a bnitishly idolatrous generation the spectacle of a service, 
which, though it does not approximate yet aspires to be reckoned a 
worship of (»od in “ hfpirit and in truth;'' — such a desire, however 
faintly developed, however inadequately cherished, and however uii- 
stcdfastly ))ursued, cannot hut excite hope and awaken the promise of 
lietlcr days. At the same time, respect for the members of the society, 
some of whom we personally know — a sacred regard for tlie cause of 
truth, and an anxious solicitude for the best interests of our fellow- 
creatures and fellow-citizens, unite in constraining us to conclude with 
an earnest and fiiendly expostulation. The inaugural discourse pro- 
fesses to make light of all creeds — “ reveahyly' among the rest. And 
yet most of the essays present mournful but indisputalde evidence that 
there must he some giicvous self-delusion here, ludiirercncc to all 
creeds! — Strange ! Wlioii there is one continued elfort to commend 
and uphold Veilantism, as the purest and suhlimest of all creeds! — 
when, to maiutiiiu its crc<lit ami superiority, there is an earnest, and 
elaborate struggle throughout! — when, in order to elevate it into 
exclusive ])r()minence, any belter qualities which it contains are dispio- 
poitionately magnitied, while its more revolting and oven blasphemous 
features are studiously vanished over, or wholly .shrouded from the 
view ? In the mililest terms, we must designate this a sorrowful self- 
delusion, to save us frotn the necessity of charaeteri/.iug it as something 
worse. Again, the otdy revelation of God which is recognised is that 
cemtained in the “ great volume of nature.'* And yet the volumes of 
tlie Vedas, and llm Bhagaval Gita, and such like, are constantly ap- 
pcahd to ^^authorities, while the volume of ins|)ired truth — the Bible 
— the only volume which has ever triumphantly aiithenticateil its creden- 
tials as a revelation from the most high God, — is passed by in cot.* 
temptiious silence ! Is this rational f The Bible claims to be received, 
it challonges all men to receive it — as a revelation of God’s will. Have 
the members of the Thcophilanthropic Society coolly, calmly, and 
deliberately examined those claims ? If so, have they found them to 
he untenable, and are they prepared to substantiate the reasons of 
iKeir rejection of evidence wliich more than satisfied the |>cnetraling 
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intellect of a Bacon, a Newton, a Locke, anti a Boyle ? If not, what 
rijjhl have llicy, in reason or common sense, to assume <) prioii inul 
without any examination at ally or at least witliuiit any worthy of the 
name, that the Bible does not contain as ijenuine a revelation of Ood 
as the great volume of his visible works I That it does so, has been 
and is the firm, the intelligent, and the cniiglitened conviction of 
myriads of the noblest spirits which have elevated humanity or glad- 
dened the world with their presence. And is it wise — is it consistent 
— is it safe— for professed impiirers after truth to situt the eyes of their 
understanding and the door of their heart against a whole system of 
truth W'hich the greatesf, the wisest, ami the best of mankind, with one 
concurrent voice, proclaim to be essentially tlivhir t 'Fhat (lod has 
revealed much of liis nature, his cliaracter, and attributes in the 
volume of creation, is what we rejoice to believe and glory in ai-know- 
ledging. Hut that he has revoaleil mmdi niore of his nature, his cha- 
racter, and auril>utt‘s in the volume of his Word, is what we njeuee to 
believe, and glorv in avowing too. do not despise tbe. light ol 

reason, or the light of conseienee, or the light of (JimI’s visible works. 
As far us those are ttuly diseerned, they art* gi'iinim* liglits. But what 
we maintain is, tliat they are faint and feeblig eompared with the light 
wliieb streameth fnjm Jehovalds Onaeles. In the d iikn(*ss and gloom 
of a cloudy night, who woidd th‘spise the twinkling ol a star ? But 
who, in his sound mind, would tieliherafely prefer the glimmer of a 
single star to the bla/e of a v. hoh? liriimim lit of stars ? — or of a firma- 
nienl to the supt rior radiance of tin* full orbed moon ? — or of 

the full oi In (| moon to the da//.ling hi igljtm ss of the noontide sun I 
\mi sm h as i-s iht- dillereiiee between the light of a stariy sky and the 
etl’ulgeiKH? of the meridian sun, such, if not vastly greater, is tlu! dilleT- 
eiico betwtien the fairest revelation <if (iod in his works ami the sur- 
passing liistie oftliat revelation which he has giaciously coinlescembid 
to make of hinis« If in his inspired Woid. Wi* wf)uhl thendbie I'ar- 
nestly entieat the nn-mbeis of the* Theophilant hropie Society to lay 
lliese tilings to luait, — to reconsider their present line of procialurc*, 
— ami to advance to the study '‘fthat only Book which i-an scatlerthe 
eliuids that m»w environ and obseuie their spiritual vision, guide them 
unerriii.dy along the dangerous eoiirsi; of tinn*, and coiiduel them in 
safely to the ri gions fjf glory, honour, and immortality. 


ProjntSf fl Ferer Jlo.^jntnU in annm tiun with the JMcdteal (hlleyCy 
('nlrntfa, Ihj Fred. •/. Mount y M.D. 

Oru obje ct is nr.t cxelnsivtiy or even ebiefly a literary onc—eilher as 
t<» mutter or styh . As to matter, our great design is to iliscuss all 
manner of sulijeets, c.ilcfilatcd, in any way, to throw liglii on the* 
evisling tondli.ion tlii' ciiUiiti y, iLs rulers and its people — and tlu*rc- 
bv fitted, directly <'r imlirti.llv, to aeeeh iatt? tin t lu a* of general im- 
pro^t U’.crjt . As to -^tyb'. neii'm.i <bspi-i?,;,' noi ne^hetm.' iis tlegiUiccs 
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or its excellences, as occasion may offer, our chief concern is to ex- 
prc.<s our meaning with a clearness and a force which may indicate 
our earnestness of purpose. For these reasons, we feef that it qiiite 
falls within the general scope of our undertaking to notice a pamphlet 
like tliat wliich now lies before us. 

In April, 1835, we are informed that “ James Ranald Martin, Esq,, 
Surgeon to tlic Native Hospital, addressed a letter to the Governors 
of that Institution, pointing out the urgent necessity for establishing a 
Fever Hospital in a central part of the Native Town of Calcutta, from 
the constant universal and frightful prevalence of fever among the 
Native inhabitants, its generally fatal consequences, and the accelera- 
tion of tlic fate of those attacked by it through the unskilful and 
mistaken remedies resorted to by the Native Doctors, to whose aid 
alone tlic poorer classes of Natives, with few exceptions, could have 
recourse.” The governors were not slow in giving the subject the 
consideration wliich it deserved. On due itupiiries made they soon 
came unanimously to the resolution that the proposal to establish a 
Fever Hospital in a centrical part of the Native Town of Calcutta, 
was one of undoubted expediency” — that, under the circumstances 
dociibed by them, it was highly necessary to solicit the contributions 
of all classes of the community’' towards the accom|)lishment of so 
desirable an object — and that a sub-committee should be appointed to 
adopt all practicable measures calculated to ensure its realization, 

'riiis ('onimitt(?e appear to have set to work with coniiiiendable zeal 
and eiu rgy. Amongst other olyects, they began to <!ollcct, from ail 
available sources, such facts and suggestions as might contribute to 
couiirm or illustrate the expediency and practicability of the general 
design. These facts and suggestions they snbscipicntly embodied in 
nil elaborate Ueport. And it is of extracts or selections from this 
Heport that Dr. Munat’s pamphlet mainly consists. The extracts or 
selections are very jndi(!ioiis and appropriate. lUit wo must be 
allowed to express our regret that they are not jircceded by a general 
abstract or digest of tlio contents, in a case to be established for 
judicial decision or I’xecntivc purposes, it is essential that it should be 
supported by a body of eNidence, extending to the ininntost particular, 
'Die more frequent the u petilioii of the same or simihir statements, 
on the part ofseparate and iiidi pmideiit witnesses, the better; inasmuch 
as every smdi rejietition is of tlie nature of a cuntirmalory testimony. 
Rut that which eonslitutes the chief value of a boily of substantiating 
evidence, is the very thing which renders it utterly insuilerable to the 
general reader, who soon gets wearied of endless rednplieation, and 
bewihlered in the maze of circumstantial variuties. IK nee the iin- 
poitanoe of a brief clear summary or digest, lienee our regret that 
Dr. Mouaf, for the sake of the cause wliieh he has so mncliat heart, 
has not furnished such a condensed abstract of the contents of his 
pamphlet — throwing the w liole mass of the extracts into an A|>pendix. 
Such an abstract would bo readily and gladly perused by many who 
will not have patience vi nielinalion to toil thioUoh a tangled forest of 
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facts. Sucli an abstract, too, would have 1)0 lmi readily inserted entire 
in newspapers and pcrit)dicals that cannot atlord S|)acc for the con- 
tents of a pamphlet of ihirty-onc paires, and whose conductors cannot 
ali'ord time to draw out epitonii/ed summaries for themselves. In the 
absence, however, of such a summary, we may brictly advert to two or 
three leading points and furnish a few corroborative quotations. 

1st. — As to the prevalence of fever , ^'C. All the most experienced 

medical gentlemen in Calcutta unite in bearing testimony to the 
frightful extent to which all the ordinary tropical diseases prevail 
among the native iidiabitants of this metropolis, and more particularly 
bilious, intermittent, and remittent fevers, with tlieir ahnost invariable 
ncyndcc, spleen, diariluiM, and dYS[)opsia. All observation and ex- 
perience go to prove that, during the four unliealthy months of August, 
Si‘[)tejnl)er, October, and November alone, there arc* at least cajhlteu 
pc’isons, out of a lloating population of d00,0()0, attacki^d by 
fevers of ditrerent kinds; that of tliesi! “about onc-Jiflh, ox twcnly 
per cent, die before December ; that about one-tenth of these diseases 
inn into the fidlowing months of Decmnber, .lanu.iry, February, and 
IMareh; that of the remaining half may recover ; but with others, 
enlargement of the spK’eii and alfections of the livin’ last, with inier- 
inittent fevei*, for many months, when they terminate f.itally/’ 

'Jd.--.\.s to the pieseiit (otnl v'unt of any aff((/nat(. tnains ofreli(f 
aihl Iht Lo/i>i (jutnt atfyravated sn(f(:rinys ami ahnost nvccssiintrd 
pn.hHifuK loss of thousands of //cev, the testimonies are etpially 
explieii and «Jeei>i\c. 'fhe governors of the Native I los|)ital (letdaro 
th it “ tlioMsaniis (»f the poorer Natives in and around (’alcnlla are 
eontinn.illy expnsfil to the lavages of the mine prevalent diseasi's of 
the eonntrv, anil in a very larje proportion u'Uhoul achanrr afhviiuj 
11 hi c/// — and that l/ny da hi /lanraadf^ not from thr arijiaal force 
of tia. iti\r,isi , inf ft out (h( iranl of an a.^yJinii ///r that now propoMai, 
vi/-. .ill llospit.d.” Mr. SniMeon .Marlin tesiillij-, that “fever is so 
nnivei< il with the .\ ali\ i*, tliat. until enlarged spleen or howi-l com- 
plaint, the io oft n pi-ated fever, si i/es him, he never thinks 

it neiax.irv apply for aid ; that when he does, it is hut to aceele- 
ia*e h!> f.ite, a.-j the eomp.iunil f>f arsenic and spiires, or the rude 
[ rej ar OiiMi (j| ijien niy, given by the Native Doctors, is illieaeions to 
i\ kludh; till* feeble leiaains of ron.-a ilutional power only to sink the 
more rapi«ilv in death! ' IViboo |{amcomul Si in ami Dr. .laekson, in 
llieii joint o!»-i i valioas, declare that “tluri^ aie no iiislitnf ions which 
.ire of adequate >e|\ice to the imim n>e nninla.r of poor, homeless, ami 
help!e>': n.itive iiiiiabil .:!it > and einig: .nts in ami about tin; 'rown of 
rdi ulta;” that then,* were a Native Hospital and two piihlic 

Di^pensarii “tin; peoph do not gi iier.dly avad theni'elves of the 
liriiiiit i.f I In-N.* iiisf it ntioas that “the Native Hospital is well ealcil- 
l.»t(- I, ami was originallv e.-^t.ahlidn-d, for patients lal.ouring iinrler 
exiiih.d or aeeidii.ial in | ui I*-.-., «*iieh as ine (ori'^lanlly sent, by the 
F'diee ; but tleit pt i pli; atleetid with lever, or r>lhei <ll>i;asf.’s, of 
whom trrtMt numbias dm ar.midiv {i*.rivi hardiv any beiidil fiom it:* 
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that “ tlie Dispensaries supply medicines to such persons as are able 
to attend personally, and to show themselves to the superintending 
Surgeon or Apothecary ; but if the dose of medicine they receive does 
not produce the expected relief, or operate with any degree of violence, 
or if their illness increases, they do not present themselves again, or 
apply for more medicines, and notliing more is known of their 
history and that “ indeed there are many who receive medicine from 
the Dispensaries but do not take it at all.” In the observations of the 
same respectable and highly qualified witnesses, there is the following 
affecting statement, which we arc tempted to give entire 

ft » * jjesidcs the multitude of resident inhabitants destitute of medical 
aid, except from dispensaries, people from various parts of Ilengal come to 
Calcutta to seek for employment, to beg charity and assistance from their 
friends and accjiiaintanccs, and for speculations. They come and live with 
persons who arc employed in offices, and workmen, and those who follow 
ineniul ()roressions, and whose means are very limited. If they are able, or 
willing, to live separately, they hire lodgings in some liut or old building, the 
small apartments of which arc let from two annas to two rupees a month. 
These ])eopUi do not possess a sufficient cjuantily of clothing; they are naked 
almost day and night ; they have no bed, and lie down on mats and leaves 
spread on the damp grourul in their cells or holes. In hot weather they sleep 
out in open places, and on the borders of the road exposed to the weather, 
and all its changes. 

“WluJti they got fever or cholera, they have nobody to attend on them, nor 
have they any mea?)S to procure ine<licai aid, clothing, or food, suitable to the 
stale of their Ijcalth. If* it is fever, it increases, and becomes violent day by 
<lay : many cannot afford to buy even a close of L*titu'/iun (the commonest 
and cheapest native nanedy) which costs but one pyce ; and even if the people 
c»f the house, or their neighhours, give them pyees enough to purchase it, they 
have neiilier place nor means to prepare it ; and, destitute of all the comforts 
and necessaries of life, tlieir ilbu'<ses soon arrive at a stage always dangerous, 
ill which their recovery must be generally eonshlcred doubtful; while they 
are, without any care ami attention being ])aid to them, exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of the atmosphere, witli imiljing hut unwhulesomo water for drink. The 
frioiuls of tlie imscrable being with whom l)c lives, or at whose place he iiires 
his lodging, finding his case bad, become alarmeci, send for a llyda (Native 
Doctor) to prescribe for him. lUit the landlord or host now becomes involved 
in another dillieuhy ; he cannot attend himself to the sick, and neither has, 
nor can give iiie.uis t<i lake proper care of him ; and, therefore, to get rid of 
his sick tenant or guest, these arc the modes usually resorted to : — lie procures 
him either a boat or ilooly to carry him to his family in the country, which he 
never, or at least seldom, roaches. Ily tlie shaking and agitation he receives in his 
weak slate, exposed to the weather, he soon dies, ‘ I liavo seen,’ says Dr. .Tack- 
son, ‘ boatmen and bearers often pul down such men on the ghauts and bank 
of the river, &.C., wIilmv, in a few hours, they have expired ; or they are often 
attacked by boasts of prey before they cease to brcalbe. The second, and more 
conveiiiont mode adopted in Calcutta for disposing of such a mail is, to carry 
him to tlic bank of the river, and there to tdace him under the charge of some 
hired people at the ghaut of the river, wailing his dissolution. 

“This mode is considered more convenient and loss expensive and better for 
the deceased ns well as the persons to whom he was attached. Another reason 
for this also is the well known Hindu btlitf, that, when a sick man considers 
that he has no hope Ufi <*f being recovered, he had better die by the holy 
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Stream. Allowing the sick to die in his coll, and throwing his body into the 
stream, is reckoned infamous, and disgniccful to the survivors and fricMids of 
the deceased, and cruel and unbecoming in the persons with whom he has 
lived. But if he dies on the hank of the Cianges there is some consolation for 
his family and friends, and at the same time it saves the landlord or his host 
from the reproaches which might otherwise be poured upon him by the friends. 

“ It is to these circumstances that the UntajuHc, or ghat murder, owes its 
derivation, about which so much has oflate been said in the Calcutta papers.” 

3rtl. — As to the question which had been raised relative to the 
dillercnce in the nature of the relief afforded by the two kinds of 
institution, an Hospital and a Dispensary , Dr. Martin, Dr. Nicolson, 
Dr. Stewart, and otlicr competent judges, are very unanimous aiul 
decided in giving the jirefercnce to the former, viz. the Hospital. Dr. 
Martin tlius remarks : — 

*1 ♦ • Without the ai<l of an hospital, in a city like this, fever and dysentery 
cannot be cured ; everything in it is necessary to save life ; the regular visits 
of an Knropcan doctor, aided by an intelligent establishment; its open airy 
wards and raised clean beds; its regulated diet and clothing, and its general 
cleanliness — these aie all necessary. But in a dispensary, which is only use- 
ful to keep men out of hospital (no small matter in itself), the patient gets his 
dose of medicine and is cured ; or, if nut, he returns to the very place where 
ho caught his disease, to sleep on the damp ground, to get medicine by chance, 
and have any diet or clothing the frieiuls choose, tog(.‘ther with the absence of 
all ventilation and cleanliness. In violent illness, therolbre, such management 
can l)tM»f little avail in arresting disease. Again, it is not, even in the mo.st 
dangerous diseases, hy metlicine ulom- that a man’s lif* is to be saved, but by 
tin; carefnl aiul eontinued watehnig of the operatnms of nature, and those of 
inedieine, so us to delerniine when to give and withhold drugs. It results 
from this that disjionsaries take hut a secondary or snhordinale station, and 
eannot he compared in active relief to a well ventilated and regulated hospital. 
Spivaking us a medical man, and viewing the tpiestion as it allecls the public 
healtli, I should feel that I conl’erretl a greater benelit on hiiinanily in one case 
of aeiile disease restored to health in an hospital (where alone such eases can 
he trealetl), than by many scores of doubtful relief alforded tbrougb the casual 
• xliihitioii of doses of iiiediciiie at a dispensary.’' 

Dr. Nicolson, whose unrivalled shrewdness, sagacity, and experience 
entitle his opinion to more than ordinary weight, is equally clear and 
l>eremplury in his decision : — 

“ I think there can he no <jiH;.stion as to the superiority of a large hosjiital 
fur tile accommodation of fever and all other medical cases for the purposes 
inentiimid in the above paragraph, over any liumher of dispi'iisaiies strictly 
speaking ; hut the ( xpciise of the former wouhl uecessarily he much greater, in 
advociiliiig the est.thlishmeiit, tlierefore, of a large iiosjntal for mcrlieai cas(‘s, I 
am not uppose‘l to the cstahlishiiig of dispensaries. On the contrary, I am of 
oiiiiinm that, as soon as an hospital is piovided, dispensaries should he eslah- 
li^hed in several parts of the town, ami particularly in the populous snlniih.s 
around, 'flicse should he, strictly speaking, d-spensaries, to alford advice and 
n*e'iitiiic to .dl applicants As a large pio|>oition of those who would apply 
to ilii.M.* d».>|i« iifcai ic'i wiiiiM he t'f diC ptiorisl and lowc.^l classes, many of them 
.•'tiaiigeis, and without fiicinlj i:' < ahutta, who have no property, save tin* few 
r..gv Ui ulia.h ti.i v an p..it;,.lly L!otr.»-d, .jial otl.i i ;iie:ins of silpj»ort, save 
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their caniinf^s from their hibour from c]ny to clay, it is evident they could derive 
but very little ln;m fit from a dispensary when labouring under an acute dis- 
ease. They rniglit indeed apply once or twice, be able to walk the first day, 
probably contrive to be carried the second, but as the disease advanced, and 
their strength failed, their means of conveyance exhausted, and their scanty re- 
mains of food drained to the dregs, they must inevitably perish from disease or 
starvation, unless some considerate Chowkeilar (policeman) should take pity 
upon them, and have tliein conveyed to the police hospital. It is for the recep- 
tion of this very numerous class of the inhabitants of Calcutta and the suburbs, 
when attacked by acute disease, that I considered a fever hospital so urgently 
required. Ami I fee) satisfied that thousands of lives would be saved annually 
by llie establisiiinent of such an hospital, with a certain number of dispensaries 
subordinate in it. These dispensaries might, I think, be maintained at inucli 
less expense tlian the two now existing, subordinate to the native hospital.'" 

4tb. — As to the (luestioii whether^ in the event of an Hospital being 
cstablis/icdf the. Natives would readily avail themselves oj the advan- 
tages ivliich it offered^ the testimonies arc clear and strong in the 
aftirmativc. As this is a point of great practical importance, we can- 
not do l)ett(*r than [ircsent the admirable and conclusive summary 
supplied by the CommlUec. It is as follows 

t< jn ♦ 'PIjj, hospital, it appears, was founded exclusively for surgical 

purposes ; Init, at least, during the four years ending 18:i0«7, llio patients, in 
rttfdictd aisrs^ wlio liave been admitted into it as in-door patients occupying 
beds (it Ix'ing already in evidence that they have constituted the majority for 
the last forty-iive years) have ^natly exci.'cded those in surgical cuse.'i, Tii these 
V«‘ars it appears that the number of in door patients in medical cases 
has amounted to that of in-door patients in surgical cases, to 1,.')01 

— that llie number ot medical casi.'S, which lh(‘y feel compelled to admit, do 
injury to the surgical cases by crowding llie ward — that the ei^cum^lanees 
which lompel them to admit such numbers of medical eases, are llie want of 
any oilier hospital, and the ctrlninfi/ of that h to ffn' in the event of 

their rclnsing lo receive lliein into llio bouse — that In/ th.'i* mcuna l/aj/ hare 
iitvtd humlnds tf/irt s aninialli/ - lliat lo han st nf (urny /mor i trafuus^ lalumr^ 
am umb r ft Lrr awl other avutr Jisamrs^ would have htrn to rousl^n them to liu- 
ilist'isr, uiisi ri/^ and ct rlui mlrat It — \h\i\ Himlns, .MaliDimal.ins, and Clnis- 
lians fri’qnently apply lor admission ; fhr Iliw/us and ^lalhuntdtiw for in-door 
rt/it fin/i^n uti rniinilur th in tin i/ can aocoinniodatt\ in cases pitrilj/ nn dieat — 
that I'f llie numbers of ilaily ajiphe.ints for in-door relief, to whom they caii- 
nol possibly allbrd it, almost all are sulhring from disease of a nieilical nature; 
for si vere surgical cases they always admit — that iliey reckon, generally, that 
lliere aretbric llimlu appheantN for eveuy .Mabomedan in both descriptions of 
cases, medical ami surgical ; the llimlu applicants, almost exclusively of tlio 
l.ibonring classes, and of various castes— lliat after accoinnuulaling llie surgical 
patients, they have the remaining beds always occupied by medical cases of an 
urgent nature — that these are persons who have either soliciied m-dour relief 
directly, or have applied as oul-tloor patients in the first instance, hut have 
taken to bed on b-emg told that their diseases letiuirod in-d;«or maiingement — 
that the demamls on them for in-door n lief are so inuv;ii I I'ynnd their means 
to answer them, that tliey are nd mucli troubled iti ovei-pt rsiiade patients to 
remain in the house ; but sneh eases do occur occasionally, ami several persons 
in the course of a uiuiilh refuse to remain as in-patients — that, generally, in the 
lu>s|iitab as in the army, the Uiwcf the caste, ilie giL iler the dillicullies offered 
to mcdkal management, .nul ri. I ui&o -lh.it about tint >. or four per cent, of 
the daily applicants at the ho'ipiial ask foi admission, the rcmairulei come for 
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dispensary relief— that after selecting the surgical cases, the first assistant se- 
lects the case of acute and dangerous disease — that men who know the insti- 
tution, and particularly old patients, arc always glad to be admitted— that 
strangers, and people from the country, are at first reluctant to enter the hospi- 
tal, but are often induced to remain by the repri'sontations of the utliccrs of the 
institution— that there is no disinclination, but quite the contrary, among the 
natives of this part of India, to the receiving advice ami taking mcilicincs from 
J'mropean medical practitioners.when labouring under diseases re«iuiring medical 
treatment alone, so far as Mr. Martin s experience extemls; and Mr. O’lhiiMi 
is sure, from what he knows of the natives of P.engal, that they will always 
avail themselves of Euiopean medicine and advice, when within their reach ; 
and if a medical man will listen patiently to their story, he will have more 
patients tlian he can find time to attend to — that Mr. Mm tin u'll/ to fill 

a u'fi/ ordered lioijutnij cniuih/v of' rt'cdrini* '21*0 initiinls^ and to /itrj* U full hf 
transferring to it the daih/ npidicnnts for in-door ri liifnt the nut ire hosjiitnf for 
whom theif hnve not aeeonnnodtd inn— in Mr. Martin's opinion, a well n gulated 

institution for tiie treatment of the disea'^es meiilent to llie climate would be at 
once Idled, and would ooutinue to be so at all turn's ami seasons — that in Mr. 
(J’ijrien’s opinion, an liospilal with 100 beds would be tilled in two months — 
that the only dislike which Hindus of high caste have to eiileriug the native 
liospital is, that they arc mixed up with t'le MahoiiUMlau patients— and Mr. 
Odirii'ii is sure that if, in the proposed lu)spiial, the wards for llimius ami 
Mussulmans are made perfectly ilistiiiet, and the Hindu part of the limhiing 
divided into two or thiee wards, so as to have the llralimins and higher castes 
separate from tlie lower castes, the highest caste llrahmin would have no ob- 
jection to remain in an hospital so regulateil — that theiar musi be a wani lor 
I'hristians distmrt from the apartments of the other two ehi'-ses — that they may 
all mingle in their morning and evening walks, Imt one ea^te should not enti-i 
the apartments of the otln rs — tli.U for il»e lirNt twelve months after its estahlish- 
inent iIk'hj w» re in the native ho'-pitul M.') house and lol dispen>ai\ patients ; 
and in US'l?, without any increase of aceominodatum, thru* wen* o.'iii house, 
. 111(1 dispi nsaiy patients— that an hospital (.out. lining luds ought, in 

i\J r. ( I’Hnen's opinion, to be lilhsl in twelve months' 'tli, it in Mr. Mailin s 
ojiinioii there are prejndKMs among lli^ natives jnhainting ( alentla of both 
kinds, thos(,‘ fonmb.'d upon lele.' ions opinions, and tin.* pn jndues and Ir.us eom- 
inoii to the ignorant and the vulgar in all eonntnes an* ol iiieat lone amongst 
tlie natives, and they dislike the lenioval lioiii tin: ; hut all ihesir are, in 

^Jr. Martin's opinion, in geneial to lie overcome also by kiiidne-s ol maiMi' r, 
ami the read v pel iiiissioii to the .sick of being vi'-il* d, or i veil ain mb d, by tin ir 
relations— tlut tin* poorer n.iti\.s bav«- not prejndiees in a '..'realer digue lii.iri 
Mr. Marlin lias seen exlnbiled in ditlcienl parts of tbe llntisb empiic ; ami ol 
wbith, in bis opiriioii, siieli as do exist will leadily yield beie as i la.wlieie to 
judicious inanagemiriit. 

“ ^oiir (’umimitce an- of i)piiii'*n, upon wliat tli'-y ^•-nMllel as d '- i b ar ic 
suit of tills e\ idetice, that a m* dn al liO'jiJial ii.'-litoli d in ( .in n?' i i'p«-»i pnn- 
cipb-s ill wliah (Inc ngaid sbonid !■(• p ..d t-. il.. i. lige-nv op, mm.., prcjndie. s, 
and petuli ii ensloms of the emintry, w/.n.'-l n.. . f will, f.-w i..or( *n ii.d obsia- 
cles in attr.tciiiiu tb*' rt >(»it of tl.,- -i< k po(.r, li,.iii an l.ospn.il v.o.iM emonnter 
in anyiMit of t.ie.U Dnl.i.n -r Inl-.i.d iq (.n tin- lii-l mtro.iiK i...n of siieh 
an e.'tabhdimuit. It -oi i!.- t.. v.mi Coniiioin i !o b.- , -l.iblidn -1 by the t( sli- 
iMonv of tliOM* who !,.o, bad ih- b* si pminoo.. «.f foimii..: .n ( ui at.* opinions 
of il'm habits ami mai.i.- 1 '-f ti..- N -tiv. , r .,t li,c o; « r.itim, ol <n,f, in intln- 

imog li.cir a..qun-un*v in ihe ne 1.. i! to-.ilm. nt ir. f ( o y to i. move the 
.snir»iii,gs utdi easi. i,..- '>' n • ^a:_• :aU.ii, oi i.n- sainr m.ji.m r, and to the saim. 
ibgrte,\, It ha. i...n.al;y i.au. o. •a.h.r main • il-il what. v. r , . itfpined by 
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llic prejiiflicns of castn it is not difTicull to supply — tliat the main difficulties 
whicii ()|)])osc thenisoives to the success of an Ixjspital in Calcutta, are ])rcju- 
dices not peculiar to the natives of India, but which they partake with the igno- 
rant all over the world — that prejudices of this sort have been found everywhere 
to yiehl to the influence of experience and the desire of self-preservation ; and 
that they will probably yield with greater rapidity here than elsewhere, from the 
greater natural quickness of apprehension remarkable in the uneducated natives 

.e 

5tli. — From the overwhelming mass of evidence before them the 
Committee came to the unanimous opinion, — 

I. “That there is the most urgent necessity for the taking effectual measures 
to administer relief to the sick within Calcutta and its suburbs, in a state of 
jioverty, but not utter destitution. 

II. “That dispensaries for tlio gratis distribution of inodicinrs, under the 
advice of an apothecary and the general superintendence of a surgeon of the 
estahlishinent, are attended with very beneficial effects in a large descri[)tion of 
cases, especially when tin; patient is persuaded by an Eurojieaii master or mis- 
tress, or judicious nati\e friend, to apply for relief in the early stage of a com- 
mon disorder, and in slight and in chronic <liseiises; but that they by no means 
answer the desired purpose or in the opinion of your Committee any good pur- 
pose, in acute or dangerous diseases which have ])rocceded beyond l!je initiatory 
symptoms — whicli diseases ap[>ear to form a large j)roportiou of those prevalent 
in ('alctitta. 

III. “ That in onler to the successful treatment of those diseases among the 
])oor, an hospital, or hospitals, must be established, in which the patients can 
he received to sleep ami to live during the progress of their cure— in a situation 
reinovi'd from the neighbourhood of a don>e population— having well ventilated 
apartments raised above the lowest strata of morbid (‘xhalation, and the noxious 
damps, which n nder tlu ir ordinary habitations the necessary uiid cho'<en abodes 
of disease; and -eeured by sulistantial walls and good roofs against the sun and 
llie rain, and the sucKh n and violent alterations of temperature incidental to the 
climate- - in whieli tliey may receive the ilaily advice of a skilful physician — and 
the ctuisiaui attendance of a well iiistrueted apothecary, and of assistants and 
nurses of com|)eieut knowledge and care— the ceaseless watching of lUe progress 
of ihij disoa.st', aiul of the ellccls of the medicines taken — the bciu tit of strict mea- 
suH's loeiisui’i' tin proper administeiing of the medicim s ordered — proper alten- 
liofi to ekMidiness aiul clothing — the due supply of wholesome food and regu- 
lation of diet — and a supply of such articles of sustc-nance, as from their mode 
of preparation, or rarity, or expense, cannot 1 )p procured by the poor except in 
an hospital, and may be necessary to recover.” 

Those and other kiiidrotl resolutions arc followed np by the Corn- 
inittec with a rolicelion at once practical, striking:, and profound : — 

“ Your (’ommiteo are ])ainfully aware, that to coj>c with the vast mass of dis- 
ease which prevails iu Calcutta in its present slate, in the h(q»e of administering 
ellectual relief by charitable means, in casts hearing any but a small proportion 
to the multitude wliich demand it, wcioan undertakiiv^ certainly beyond the 
means of private contribution, and probably beyoiul those which the paternal 
providence of the (lovcrnnicnl could command for such an object, great as that 
object undoublciily is. l>ul liiey cannot think, that, because all cannot be at 
once accomplished, which is ardently to bo desned, nothing should he attempted 
towards accomplishing a part, where that which is to be undertaken regards the 
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saving of hiimnn lives. In a shipwrcclc, what is to be done is to save as many 
as there are means of saving; nor were any man’s exertions to cfleot tliis i vr\ 
relaxed by the consideration, that their innnhcr was small, compaicil those 
who must be left lt> perish. As is well ohserveil by Mr. Martin — *‘This neei! 
not discourage us; tor, in countries the most eivili/.ed and wealthy, it is but a 
small part of the suifering that is alleviated by hospitals, or that can be so. If* 
the more urgent ami acute diseases are treateil, a great deal is done to relievi* 
sutiering, and to save liCe.” 

The Comniitlcc havinp; tlius sticcccdod in eslablisbinp:, by an iininmso 
mass of irrefragable evidence, the urgent neeessitv of founding a I't vi r 
Hospital, proceeded, witli redoubled energy, to obtain the iiMpiislte 
pecuniary contribulioiis. Nor were their ellorts in lliis respeel nu.'^ue 
cessful. Gradually a sum of about fifty-fu'c f/uuisam/ rupies aeeu 
mulatcd on tlieir bands. In April last. Dr. Mouat, Seeu taiy to tli ' 
Medical College and Governmetit C-oiineil ol 1‘lducation, opi-md a 
correspondence on the subject with Sir J. P. Grant, President of tlie. 
Fever Hospital Committee. Baboo Miittyloll Seal, with a munilieenet- 
that does liim credit, oib red “ a piece of grouml in tlie immediale 
vicinity of the IMcdical (adlogc, for the purpose of aiding to form tin- 
site of a Fever Hospital.” 'I'lie professors attaelied to the Midii-.d 
College “ volunteered to perform gratuitously the duly of aUbrding 
aid to the sick of the proposed IIosj)ital, which will become a |)ait of 
the regular duties of those ollicers, and of their sueec'ssors in the (’id 
lege.** The Governir.eiit also undertook l(» “ puovide, at the piiblu- 
charge, such establishment and medicines as may be nei:essarv lor tin* 
Institution.” Pmler tlieso favourable cireiimslauees the old Fever 
Hospital CommiUi'C very handsomely re.solvi'd that tlie entire sum at 
their disposal, together with such further sums as may be eolb »!ted of 
the subscriptions not yet paid in, should In? apj)rnpriat(Mi to tlie en e- 
tion of a Fever Hosjiilal on the ground whieli bad bm-n presented Ibi 
tliat purposi', ill iiijau diate eoniiee'jon with tin* Medieal ( -(/Ib gi*. 

Every (jb'Jlacle being thus removed, and unusual facilities ami ad van • 
taf'es oileied, w’liy should a work of so truly philanthropie a eharaett i 
— a work of sueh deiuoiistrablo utility — be rlel iyed lot a siii';h; day ^ 
The answer is a simple but. decisive one — /Ac n aut of suj/h iritl yrm- 
niury means ! The funds on haml are deelarid to be “ not ordy 
utterly iiiadi fiuate to provide a buihling of the naluie ami extent 
rccpiireti, which it is e-'-limated canm^t cost le.s.i than a l(u. aj rujtf t 
but a fiirthci sum (^f nearly /o//y thonsaml rupees will be tieccssaiy I., 
purchase the aMlioual groum! es>.’eiilial for free veiililalion.” II, le, 
then, is a elaimauL (’a*'*', vehemeiilly coivui^ for tli*.' lib^aalilu s ol tli(3 
eharbable of all classes and castes of inen--vutbout o sp. cl to <-limc. 
(»r reli-ion, or colour. Fet no one lling aside his ov n sh.ue of the 
respun^ibililv, bv alb -in- tlial Olliers, inoie able than htm.s* ll, m'>yht 
do moie than tliev have done. Baboo Mutl\l<.ll Si al has done much ; 
but such a man, wuh hislifiy h.cs of rupees, might do more ! (lovern- 
ment has undertaken mm.h ; but such a fh^vernmuil. with its ampl.; 
levenues, iniaht do luoie ! I rue ; very tine, all this. But, ought 
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llieir not dolnp; more than they have done, to excuse others for not 
doing anything at all ? This, both in mental and moral logic, were a 
strange and ruinous paralogism. The inadequate performances of 
any parties, in the great sphere of duty or benevolence, never did, 
never can constitute a valid defence for the total non-perforinancc of 
another. Rather, their doing something — no matter how incommen- 
surate so ever — ought to administer a rebuke for his doing nothing. 
The great point, therefore, in this and all similar cases, is, for every 
one to consider, not what this one or that one has done, but what, in 
the circumstances, it is his own duty to do. 

Let every one resolve to be acquitted at the bar of his own con- 
science. l.et him so act, in the presence of the omniscient God, as to 
be enabled with integrity of heart, in reviewing all tlie circumstances 
of every call or claim of duty, to exclaim, “ 1 have done what 1 could.” 
If all the inhabitants of Calcutta were to act on this sound and righte- 
ous principle, for a single hour to-day, funds, vastly more than ade- 
quate for the erection of the proposed Fever Hospital, would be forth- 
coming on the morrow — one of the noblest and most useful institutions 
would be roaring its stately head amid the native dwellings of this 
metropolis within a twelvemonth — within it, as a temple and sanctuary 
of health, would thousands of the poor, the needy, and the helpless, 
find relief from excruciating pains and agonies — and from it, would 
housauds more go forth in the bloom and freshness of renovated 
strength, who otherwise would inevitably have been consigned to a 
premature grave. 

It was our intention, had not this notice already extended further 
than was originally designed, to refer, in terms of strongest condemna- 
tion, to the utterly disgraceful slate of the drainage, sewerage, and 
waterage, in tlic native parts of the city. In our opinion, these arc 
tlic chief, the cvcr-activc, the perennial sources of a large proportion 
of all the fevers and other malignant maladies that afllict and decimate 
the native population. The thorough rectification of these unceasing 
generators and feeders of pestilence would do more towards the miti- 
gation and removal of disease than would the erection of as many fever 
hospitals as there are private dwellings. 


Narrative of a Mission to Lidia and the Countries hordcring on the 
Persian Gulf §*c. §*c. Bij M. Fontanier, Vice-Consul of 
France at Bassorah, London^ 1 844. 

Tins is the first volume of a work, which will, we anticipate, on its 
completion, form a most valuable addition to the now fast increasing 
store of good books relating to India and the East. It is the work of 
a foreigner, and, as such, of double value ; for it is good for us some- 
times to sec the things which most concern us, through other media 
than those of our own prejudices or predilections. M. Fontanier is an 
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intollijjont French g:cnf Ionian, of p:ooil education and hi^h character, 
who has III Id for some lime an ollicial ])()sition in the Forsian Oiilf. 
lie lias seen much of Woslern Asia ; has fallen in and discoursed with 
many of llie foremost men in recent Indian History ; ^utd has marked, 
with llie eye of a keen observer, the national characteristics of tlic 
people anioni:: whom he lias dwell. His writinijs are distinj^^nisheil by 
an amount of si iist*, moderation, and freedom from prejudiee, 

which cannot fail to enc:ac:o the favourable consideration of the reader ; 
and tliou^h we may dissent from some of his conclusions, we rcco;r- 
ni.se, even in his errors, a dei;rce of candour and sincerity which 
entitle them to onr respect. There is in I'mitanier’s work none of 
that (‘i^reLrioiis natinn.il and persun il vanity, which ha\(* rendered llu* 
wrilincs of many Fieiieli travellers, with all their cleverness, so exceed - 
iii'^dy ollensive- none of the iiuh licate foppery of an Ara;;o or llu* nau- 
seous sidf-eonceit of a .l.ie([ucm(uil. lu'iiunlinc; this latter ]icrsonair<*» 
iM. I'ontanier aekiiow led^i s that he found the odium atttudiinu!; to the 
character of llu: iTcncIi naturalist a sttiuii>lin;:;-block in his own path, 
whieh, for some lime, it was not a little dinicnlt to snrnioimt. It may 
not be uniiistrnctivc to show what our aullior has saiil on the subject — 

** It seems to m»' that thouuh there are nmn* Fiijdisli in !•’ ranee than in India 
enjoyinjj; a proieclion and l’rt cd«»ni there uiili whieli they appear to he satisfied, 
they do not sernjiie to iitt.Kk it'n ;;ovei niiieiit and its institutions, and turn into 
riihenlc its inliahitants aiiil th> ir its.i le^. They are not hlanusl on this aeeonnt 
hy till ir eonnti'Viuen : >\hy then slionht they lie indienant a*.;ainst d.u <|uniiont, 
will) certainly dal imt en the lem^tlis tlu*)' do? If he has indul,i;e«l in exa;.:i;e- 
r ition and |iU‘smnptMMi, and not adhered too th*sely to truth, yet he has espoused 
tli*‘ seiitmieiits and llu; piejudices ot Ins hosts, and liy his atniities has rendered 
tlu-in popular m Iraiue. I'ar fonii liavint; injured the interests of those who 
rtieived Inin, lie served llicin heller than many of their most dislin^ni^h(:d states- 
men. Ilis h tiers have yjiven currency to an uh a, respeelin^ the power of (ireal 
Ihit.iiii in India, wlneii many persons ronsider exa;^.;eralMl. This rertainly 
sliould ha\e t xeii^ed certain sins a-ainst propriety, itul ])«-.sidts tlie fact that 
in siieli Cases I’nuli>li snei<‘ly is lillle inclined towards indnl;;ence,,Tacf]nenionl’s 
liiKik lierame an in'-lruim iil of party spirit. Lord \VilIiam Ih ntinek was a ile- 
rnhrd Win,:; and tlie principal orean of the Tories, the (Quarterly Itiwiew, in 
oialei lu attack him, sei/nl upon certain passai^es in which the traveller had, il 
must ]jc c<.uife-.s. d, spoken very liuhlly of J.ady Itentim.k. 

“ l.ord William wa-. not popular in liulia. Allhou;'h people are too murh 
occupud ihcie with matters of utility to trouble themselves much about the 
fpie.Ntions which no'insh parly spirit in J^u^ojle, neveitlieless, the ninjority of 
tlie Mihaliitanls In in.: Tories, certain mnovalions mlrorliiceil by the tiovernor- 
(ir-ner.'il .ip| ear< d li> iIkmij premiitiire. Too murh attention was paid to Ins hjr»l- 
ship anil .la<-'}uemonrs conduct, which ail blamed, I think, morr; than was de- 
.verv« d. I'hese h • Iiiv^n h.ive r.ol dinniiidied, and many I'lenelirm-n have lohl 
ine loiij afinwaid', ih.it tliey diil not meet with the ier:ej)tion in ln«lia whicli 
tli'Oi .iiitu I|-'i:mI, from the f ar e..lerlained iiic-eitam fannlie.s tliat, hy admiltinj; 
tl ftn «n a lont.n^ of intimacy, they ini ^hl iitcnr the same annoyance winch 
bill! I-ofd Ih-iitiiick. It V..IS •I'.-erled that hr I idysinji, peslereil hy the* jr»kc 
to wl.ah ;:i\c ri-,* in I/ifidon, picferred < xjinlriaiion at.d went to Paris, 
win-n: ^i.i d!*d; the rm r«* mention of .lacrjiitmonl’s name, it is said, caused tin? 
( iov rnor-t b iH r.il ti n mo^t por^nant displeasure. Had 1 been an ordinary 
it.iitli- r. I »!ion;.* pro'.r.hiy hate been le<s atten»ivc to these incidents; hut 1 wa-i 
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going to reside, so to speak, on the Indian frontiers; and it was requisite that 
1 should inspire confidence amongst the inhabitants of the only civilized country 
with which I should be in communication. It was not without regret, there- 
fore, that I discovered the existence of an unforlunute prejudice against the 
French which I could not easily destroy. The facility of expressing myself, and 
that feeling of confidence which gives free scope to the mind failed me, and 
without these tlie choicest company loses its charm. 

The accuracy of much of this is questionable. The article in the 
Quarterly Review bears no appearance of a covert attack on iiOrd^ 
William Ocntinck, but is a direct and wcll-mcrited castigation of the 
impertinences of the hVcMich traveller ; and no one, who knew Lady 
William Bentinck, will believe for a moment that these impertinences 
could ever have occasioned her the intense chagrin of which M. h"on- 
tanier speaks. Her ladyship was not a person whom her associates 
would be likely to pester with jokes, nor are well bred people in I'hig- 
land prone to pester noble ladies with jokes so distasteful as to drive 
them into exile. Lord William Bcntinck, we may venture to aftinn, 
cordially despised M. Jacrpicmont, whilst Lady William pitied and 
forgave him ; but, tlioiigb his lordship was not popular in India, AT. 
Jac(picmoiit"s name stinks in the nostrils of Indian society, as one 
inseparably associated with ideas of the most oflcnsive vulgarity and 
ridiculous self-conceit. Judging by M, Fontanicr’s book, our present 
author is likely to remove much of this very strong impression against 
French travellers in India, and if he succeeds altogether, we can assure 
him that he will have achieved no inconsiderable triumph. 

The next passage, which vve have marked in M. Fontanicr's work, 
relates to the late Sir Alexander Burnes and Mr, WolfF. It will be 
read at the present time with no little interest : — 

** The ships which wc found at anchor were chielly laden with pilgrims, but 
those wliose sole object was trade soon made their appearance also. 'I'he Uuiih 
hindsmf was the fust to arrive, and w.as then the only steamer belonging to the 
Fast India Company; she was making her cxperimontal trip in onler to esta- 
blish, via Suez, regular communications between Bombay and I'.ngland. 2Sho 
brought despatches from I'.urope, and put into .leddah for a supply of coals, 
having on board a no less remarkable person than Sir Alexander liurnes, whoso 
end was afterwards so deplorable. He had been sent to India with dispatches, 
and had just published the narrative of his overland journey to Kurope. 1 do 
not wish to enter into the merits of that publication, but it must he confessed 
that the interest that was then attached to those countries, through which Sir 
Alexander passed, in consc<]uencc of the projects attributed both to Russia and 
Kngland, exaggerated the value and the difficulties of his undertaking. Indeed, 
some years previously, an Italian named X'entura, and a French captain, Al. 
Allard, had, at the suggestion of AI. Mazarowitch, the Russian mi^i^tcr at the 
court of Persia, journeyed by the same route. And at a later period, AI. Court, 
a lieutenant of the old Imperial Cuard, who was far superior in e<lucation and 
information to Ins ]wedccessors, had also followed the same track ; others suc- 
ceeded them, even Air, WoliV, the German missionary, undertook the journey 
from Persia to India accompanied by far greater dangers. I am not aware that 
AI. Court took notes of his journey; but, if he did, it is probable that his facts 
are of more value than those of Sir Alexander Ihirnes. Independent of his being 
an excellent geographer and draughtsman, he speaks Persian, not like most Euro- 



“ Mr. WolfT was ixtreinely absent, ami renvukabb* for simplicity; lalkinj;ll| 
bimsfclf, «<?iling up aiul making spcccbcs all day long, and even the greater 
|»art of tlu* night! passing iii(lei‘d for an irrational being. Maimn Yoiissonf 
never could oiake out what be was talking about. One day, about the dinner 
hour, his guest sallied forth itnvards the gale of Mecca with a llihle under 
his arm ; Youssouf sent his sister after him to say dinner was waiting, and he 
immediately returned. It appears that nothing extraordinary had occurred, 
for no person paid the least attention to him; at all events, it he had spoken 
or gesticulated, im one had noticed it. M'hcn I slated that he had preached, 
Malum Youssouf replied: ‘That is very probable; be could do so at his 
leisure and without danger, for no person could nnderstaiid wbui he liad to 
say.’ This cx|)lanation of a fact aflirmed by so since re a man as Dr. Wolff, 
and which every one knows c<iuld noi have occurred, appears to me at least 
natural. 1 have met that missionary, and know the strange delusion into 
which he has fallen, as to his oratorical facultii'S. Ilis French wearied me so 
at Trcbizorid, that I addressed him in Italian: the British Consul spoke French 
with him. 1 could not comprehend a word he said in IVrsiaii, and others were 
not more fortunate; neither did lie understand Turkish; yet prided himself on 
speaking with fluency all these languages and many others besides, llis coun- 
trymen assured me too that his (lerman pronunciation was very disagreeable : 
in a word, no preacher could be less adapted for polyglotic elo^juuiice than he, 
although he flattered himself to the contrary. 

Fond of adventure and travelling, imagining himself a prophet, he had peram* 
bulated the world, preaching the Scripture everywhere, and, as he conceived, 
without any one mistaking his errand. He was besides very ignorant and a 
very bad theologian ; the \hh6 de Couperie had put him out of countenance 
several times at Bagdad, where he had lieen unable to support the most ordinary 
doctrines of the Protestant Church. When Sir Alexander Burues met him at 
VOL. n. U 
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